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THE SHAH 
By JOHN 


HE Shah Muzafer-ed-Din, the ruler 
of dominions founded by Cyrus 
and consolidated by the swords of Darius 
and Xerxes, has a taller genealogical tree 
than anyone on earth. For he traces his 
descent from Japhet, the son of Noah, 
and his titles are sufficient to dazzle any 
Western monarch. Not only is he Shah 
of Persia, he is the King of Kings, the 
Shadow of God, the Centre of the 
Universe ; Exalted like the planet Saturn ; 
Well of Science; Footpath of Heaven ; 
Sublime Sovereign whose standard is the 
Sun, whose splendour is that of the Firma- 
ment; Monarch of armies numerous as 
the Stars. 

With such a string of appellations one 
might indeed expect to see a monarch 
arrayed in positively bewildering glory ! 
Folks at home delight in surrounding the 
Shah with a halo of splendour. In think- 
ing of him it seems appropriate, in their 
fancy, to clothe his Majesty from head to 
foot in pearls, diamonds, rubies, tur- 
quoises, emeralds, amethysts, which are 
ever scintillating in the sunshine; to con- 
ceive that he lounges on luxuriant rugs, 
sipping sherbet beneath the shade of 
myrtles, while flimsily draped girls from 
the harem twirl and glide in exciting or 
soothing dance. 

As a matter of fact, Muzafer-ed-Din Shah 
is one of the quietest of men. Instead of 
being constantly in state, despotically 
directing the chopping off of heads, 
ordering the strangulation of wives who 
have fallen beneath his displeasure, or 
handing a cup of poisoned coffee to some 
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obnoxious Minister, he spends a good 
deal of time on the hills with a gun under 
his arm, or “ potters” about his garden, in 
a pea-jacket and a pair of Scotch tweed 
trousers, taking photographs. 

I remember a couple of days after my 
arrival in Teheran being invited with 
some friends to attend a royal review in 
the great Meidan Square—really a fine 
parade ground, surrounded with low, 
curiously decorated buildings, while beyond 
rear the lofty, snow-swept Elburz moun- 
tains. It was a brilliant scene, though 
the troops were of the job-lot, raw-recruit 
order. The horsemen, in gaudy uniforms, 
sent their chargers flying from one end of 
the ground to the other, and then pranced 
them round, for the Persians are showy 
riders; three bands—one struggling with 
a Viennese waltz, and the others shrieking 
a horrible Iranian air that seemed like the 
screams of excited camels—were respons- 
ible for a deafening din; gun-carriages 
rattled along and knocked up the dust, 
and frenzied officers bawled a dozen 
contradictory orders. 

The Shah was preceded by a number 
of “ runners ”—long-shanked, grotesquely 
clad men, quite pantomime-like in their 
outrageous chromatic blazonry, white 
stockings, green knee-breeches, red coat, 
and tinselled cocked hat, with a fringe of 
red wool on the top like a cock’s comb. 
They struck me as a somewhat shaky- 
kneed crowd, but in the old days when 
the Court was at Ispahan they had to be 
‘“‘ sprinters.” Their qualification to hold 
office was, between the rising and the 
setting of the sun, to fetch twelve arrows, 
one by one, a distance of a league and a 
half from the Palace. More than once 
the hundred and eight miles were covered 
within twelve hours. 

The Shah rode between these fantastic 
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4 THE SHAH 
attendants, a broad, sloping-shouldered 
man, clad entirely in black. His only 
ornaments were a cluster of brilliants in 
his Kolah (Persian sheepskin hat), and 
three enormous diamonds on each shoulder. 
Both then and subsequently when I met 
the Shah at close quarters I was struck 
with his heavy, lethargic, dull-eyed, morose 
demeanour. He seemed incapable of 
rousing himself, as though he were of a 
drowsy, slothful temperament. He sat his 
horse awkwardly, and when he walked it 
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ostentatious place I have ever visited. It 
is not an enormous, majestic building like, 
say, Buckingham Palace. It is a medley 
of brightly daubed fanciful structures, 
adorned with fringes of floral arabesques, 
and decorated with wonderful beasts and 
birds, without parallel on earth. 


With the gardens I was charmed. There 


are pleasant avenues, bordered with poplars 
and pines and myrtles and orange-trees, 
beds radiant with lovely blooms, and every- 
where trickling streams and tiny cascades 
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was a waddle—a decided contrast to the 
straight-backed strut of his august father. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that he is a 
confirmed invalid, suffering from an incur- 
able and often agonising malady which 
renders him at times incompetent for 
conversation, far less the reviewing of 
troops. On the day I saw him he rested 
in a chair—while an umbrella was held 
over his head—watching the noisy gyrations 
of the handful of men that compose the 
backbone of the Persian army. 

I know these public ceremonies are dis- 
tasteful to the King. Ostentation is not 
his foible, as it is with most Eastern 
monarchs. Still his Palace is the most 


filling the air with silvery ripple. At one 
end of the garden I noticed an enormous - 
sheet hanging like the curtain of a theatre. 
Behind this was the marble throne, on 
which the monarch of all the Persias sits, 
just like Xerxes of old, to give public audi- 
ence and to show himself to his awestruck 
subjects. 

The throne is nota chair; it is rather 
like a billiard-table, contracted at one 
end, where a little fountain bubbles— 
water being an emblem of purity—and the 
other end has a marble railing, within 
which the Shah sits. On the surrounding 
walls are extraordinary portraits of mighty 
monarchs, now dead, each succeeding 
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monarch making it a practice, however, to 
remove some unappreciated ancestor to 
provide room for himself. The ornament- 
ations are an odd mixture of Eastern and 
European styles, by no means so interest- 
ing as I found in an adjoining room, 
where, with my friends, I was regaled 
with perfumed coffee, perfumed cigarettes 
and sweetmeats, and where the decor- 
ations are of that wonderful honeycomb 
design, peculiarly Persian, that has so 
often aroused the admiration of travellers. 

A detailed catalogue of the extraordinary 
things I saw in the Shah’s residence would 
be entertaining. I took no notes, but I 
have a vivid remembrance of the astonish- 
ing assortment of priceless jewels and 
worthless gew-gaws I was expected 
equally to admire. As I entered towards 
the great staircase, while a crowd of 
fawning servants bowed to the ground, | 
naturally removed my hat; but it was at 
once intimated that more respect would be 
shown if I kept it on. Accordingly I at 
once replaced it. 

The walls of the staircase are beautiful 
examples of Persian art. They are of 
white plaster in tasteful design inset with 
hundreds of thousands of mirrors no larger 
than a shilling, presenting innumerable 
facets and sparkling like a bower of 
diamonds. The carpets are fine Turko- 
man, and in the turns of the stair are 
graceful palms, with water ever falling over 
contorted mirrors. All this was pretty, but 
I could not help noticing with a smile 
an array of lightly draped busts, distinctly 
Parisian in workmanship and of no great 
beauty as works of art. 

One apartment that attracted me is 
known as the Brilliant Room. It was 
nothing but a mass of mirrors. The 
carpets were of silk. Every chair, table, 
piece of wainscotting, was of gold. It was 
such a place as Aladdin might have con- 
ceived. Yet all about were lying childish 
toys: canaries that sang by clockwork ; 
shells that opened and out walked 
chickens; a doll of a nigger that danced 
and played the fiddle simultaneously, and 
soon. A photograph of Queen Victoria 
was stuck in a corner; a picture from 
the Jilustrated London News, ‘‘ Our 
Future. King ”—young Edward of York— 
was by the side of a fine oil painting; 
at the upper end of the room there was a 
plaster bust of Nasr-ed-Din Shah, minus 
his nose; while on the central table— 
placed there, no doubt, because it was in 
a gorgeous red plush frame—was the 
portrait of some well groomed former 
Mayor of Brighton. 
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Then in another room I saw a startling 
mixture of exquisite works of art from 
the Salon alongside horrible glaring 


advertisement sheets, lovely carved ivory 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE, 
TEHERAN. 


jars, and sixpenny tooth-brushes ; and in 
the corner a common nine-and-sixpenny 
green-painted iron bedstead, with the 
mattress and pillows lying on the floor! 

Everywhere was the same eye-aching 
absence of taste, demonstrating that what- 
ever the Persians were in the past, they 
are now at the very lowest ebb in the 
appreciation of art. I think I laughed 
those preposterous advertisement sheets 
off the wall. The Governor of the Palace 
inquired the cause of my merriment, and 
when matters were explained, he said he 
would have the pictures removed. 

Who has not heard of the Persian jewels : 
their glory, their number, their priceless 
worth ? When the doors were unlocked 
and I was taken into the Peacock Throne- 
Room, I found myself surrounded by a 
mass of wealth unequalled in the world. 
Nowhere are such treasures. But nowhere, 
also, is there such an accumulation of 
rubbish. I will, however, dismiss the 
rubbish, and refer only to the treasures. 
Down each side of the room were chairs 
entirely covered with sheeted gold, and at 
intervals were tables of gold, nailed, I 
shuddered to note, with the commonest of 
cheap black-headed tacks! 

At the far end of the room was the 
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wonder of the world—the Peacock Throne. 
Whether it is one of the seven thrones of 
the Great Mogul, and was brought from 
Delhi, I don’t know. But it is certainly 
the most costly ornament that the eye of 
man can look upon. I inspected it most 
carefully. It is entirely of silver, a great 
camp-bed structure, but modelled in lovely 
designs. It is encrusted from end to end, 
and from top to bottom, with diamonds. 
At the back is a star of brilliants that make 
you blink. The rug on which the Shah 
sits is edged with precious stones, and the 
pillow on which he reclines is covered 
with pearls. I could keep on writing about 
the dazzling beauties of the throne of the 
King of Kings. But I could never get beyond 
declaring it to be a superb jewel. Some 
people have valued it at 45,000,000. Its 
real value is between 42,000,000 and 
$3,000,000. 

But though the Peacock Throne is 
the magnum opus of the Persian crown 
jewels, it by no means extinguishes the 
magnificence of the other treasures. Who 
can attempt, however, to recount the 
number of bejewelled arms, the royal 
crowns, the flashing aigrettes, the trays 
piled up with cut and uncut stones, and 
the bowls filled with pearls that you run 
through your fingers like a handful of 
rice ? Everyone has heard of the Daria-i- 
Nur, or Sea of Light, sister diamond to 
the Koh-i-Nur, or Mountain of Light. 
Everyone has also heard of the Globe of 
the World, made by the late Shah, of 
75 lb. of pure gold and 51,366 gems—the 
sea of emeralds, Persia of turquoises, 
India of amethysts, Africa of rubies, 
England and France of diamonds—and 
valued at £947,000. 

After beholding such a mass of wealth, 
it seemed like descending to the common- 
place to take a rest in a gold chair, the 
back and arms of which were studded 
with rubies and turquoises. 

Some time before Nasr-ed-Din Shah was 
assassinated there was a proverb in the 
Teheran bazaars, ‘‘ The old lion of Persia 
is sick; he leaves behind him three sons: 
one is a leopard (referring to the Zil-es- 
Sultan, who is supposed to be crafty and 
cruel), one is a fox (referring to the Naib- 
es-Sultan, who is said to be a sneak), and 
one is an ass (alluding to the heir).” 

Europeans as well as Persians had some- 
how come to regard Muzafer-ed-Din as a 
fool, if not an imbecile. ‘Though younger 
by three years than the Zil, he was Vali- 
Ahd, because his mother was royal as well 
as his father. Born in 1853, he was, at a 
very early age, appointed Governor of the 
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province of Azerbaijan, a quite empty post 
with no duties. For over thirty years he 
lived at Tabriz, and through the jealousy 
of his father, who ever dreaded intrigue to 
push him from the throne, Muzafer-ed- 
Din was kept short of money; he was 
allowed no independent action, and, as 
far as possible, he was kept in absolute 
ignorance respecting the Government. 
The Prince was apparently heedless and 
indolent, and his reputation throughout 
the land was unenviable. His elder 
brother, the Zil, Governor at Ispahan, 
was of a different character—bold, daring, 
with a well trained army. Resentful 
at his younger brother being heir, he 
had a sword hung in his Teheran palace 
with an inscription beneath: ‘‘ This is for 
my brother’s head.” The old Shah was 
so wroth when he heard of this, besides 
being suspicious of the Zil, that he at once 
curtailed his powers. 

Everybody expected a civil war when 
Nasr-ed-Din died. But when he did die, 
the Vali-Ahd was informed at once by 
telegraph, and he was proclaimed Shah, 
and the Zil was kept in ignorance for six 
days, though he might have been told over 
the wires in a little more than six minutes. 
The third brother, then Governor of 


Teheran, was immediately seized by the 


Sadr-Azam, or Grand Vizier, and put in 
prison. Such were the methods by which 
the Shah reached the throne. 

The Shah is an exceedingly nervous 
man, and when he came up to the capital 
from Tabriz, accompanied by 15,000 men, 
taking twenty days to cover the short dis- 
tance of four hundred miles, he was in 
deadly terror lest a fate like that of his 
father should await him. All arrange- 
ments were made for a grand entry into 
the city. But the day prior to that fixed 
for the ceremony he and several hundred 
followers put spurs to their horses and 
dashed for Teheran, leaving the foreign 
Ministers and his retinue to follow as best 
they could. Thus he reached the Palace 
unexpectedly. I was told that coming 
through the streets his cheeks were 
blanched with fright, his eyes furtively 
wandered from face to face in the crowd ; 
indeed, so great was the mental strain 
that when he got within the Palace he 
nearly swooned. 

The subsequent crowning of the Shah 
on the Marble Throne in the presence of 
his Ministers was a quiet but irksome 
ceremony. ‘The day was excessively hot, 
and as soon as his Majesty could escape 
he hastened off to his private rooms. 
Someone found him ten minutes afterwards 
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sitting in a draught, and in his shirt 
sleeves, on some steps in the corridor, the 
crown still on his head, though pushed 
somewhat awry. 

“Your Majesty will be ill if you sit 
there,” was said. 

‘“*Oh, I am so warm; and this thing,” 
he answered, taking off the crown and 
pitching it on one side, ‘‘is so heavy; I 
hope I shall never have to put it 6n again.” 
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Like all the Kajar family, he is inclined 
to be brusque of speech, and the Turanian 
blood asserts itself in the love of the chase. 
He is one of the best shots I have ever 
seen, and as I am writing I have a copper 
Persian coin in my pocket which was 
thrown into the air only three days ago, 
and he at once shot a hole right through 
its centre. When at Tabriz he was fond 
of hunting the wild goat, found in great 
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On another occasion he took off his 
Kolah, which was weighty with big 
diamonds, and throwing it to a corner of 
the room, said, ‘“‘I’m not going to have 
my head cracked with a load like that on 
it. Let the stones be removed.” 

It should be remembered that the Shah 
is not a Persian. He is a Turk by descent, 
and the chief of the Kajar tribe, whose 
head a century ago cut his way with the 
sword to the possession of the Persian 
crown. 


numbers on the mountains. When shoot- 
ing, he wears the rough cowhide shoes of 
the peasantry, which afford a sure footing, 
and he will throw himself in the dust and 
crawl on his knees like an ardent deer- 
stalker. 

Round Teheran the shooting is pre- 
served, and he goes off for a week and a 
fortnight at a time seeking bears, leopards, 
and wild pigs. Shortly before I left 
Teheran he shot a panther and a_ boar. 
The boar made a dash out of a covert and 
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killed one of the horses. Some of the 
attendants fired, but instead of killing the 
pig, one shot killed a second horse and 
another shot one of the hounds. The 
Shah immediately came forward and gave 
the pig his quietus. When he has no 
game to fire at he delights in putting a 
Kolah on the ground, and, at a distance of 
two hundred paces, riddling it with bullets. 
Indeed, I should say the King is the best 
gun in Persia. 

As to his being a fool or an im- 
becile—he has already given proof he 
is neither. He is, I] admit, a man with 
strong prejudices, and is obstinate to a 


degree. The Sadr-Azam was considered 
indispensable to the welfare of the 
country. Yet the Shah, to the astonish- 


ment of the diplomatic world; dismissed 
him one morning, and appointed a number 


of Ministers to attend to the various 
Departments of State. It was anticipated 
that, following immemorial usage, the 


deposed Grand Vizier would be given a 
cup of coffee—a veiled way of saying he 
would be poisoned. In fact, when he 
removed to Kum, Sir Mortimer Durand 
sent the doctor attached to the British 
Legation to watch that no harm befell the 
Sadr-Azam. 

Iam sure the Shah would not countenance 
the poisoning of any disgraced Minister. 
But Persia is a land of intrigue, and 
Ministers suddenly raised to favour natur- 
ally fear so powerful a man as the Sadr- 
Azam. ‘Therefore it would not have been 
surprising—had the British and Russian 
Ministers in Teheran not taken steps—for 
the world to have been informed that the 
Sadr-Azam had died unexpectedly of heart 
disease. I am not doing more than justice 
to his Majesty when I say he is soft- 
hearted. ‘The inflicting of pain, or the 


exercise of despotic power to injure 
anyone bodily, is antagonistic to his 
desires. Indeed, one might almost 


go so far as to say he is something of a 
Socialist. 

Some time ago a gang of hill-robbers 
was captured and taken before him to 
receive sentence that their heads be 
chopped off. He inquired into their 
case, and found they had been leading 
a hard and perilous life. ‘‘ Poor men,” he 
observed, ‘‘ I suppose they robbed because 
they wanted something to eat”; and then 
he ordered their release. 

It is this very kindliness of heart that 
has made the Shah unpopular with his 
subjects. They like a king to be a king, 
and kingship in the average Persian mind 
means cruelty, debauchery, extortion. 
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The Shah is a strict Mussulman, and, 
unlike his father, who nightly drank a 
couple of bottles of port, never touches 
wine. As a young man he was much under 
the pernicious influence of the mollahs or 
priests. His dislike of the Armenians 
amounted to fanaticism, and years ago he 
ordered their deportation from ‘Tabriz. 
Experience soon taught him a lesson. 
Nearly all the trade of Tabriz had been in 
the hands of Armenians, and he was not 
long in recognising that the city, instead 
of being of the first commercial import- 
ance in the empire, was likely to dwindle 
to insignificance. Accordingly he invited 
the Armenians to return, and absolved 
them from the payment of all taxes, save 
Custom dues. Now he has a high regard 
for his Armenian subjects. As good a 
Mohammedan as the Sultan of Turkey, he 
is horror-struck at the enormities perpe- 
trated by his royal co-religionist. ‘* Why,” 
he remarked not longago toan Englishman, 
**the Sultan is killing thousands and thou- 
sands of his most able subjects! What 
folly, what short-sightedness; doesn’t he 
see he is cutting his own throat?” The 
Shah watches with the closest attention 
events in Turkey, and I know that the 
possible dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire causes him much _ uneasi- 
ness, as likely to affect directly his own 
kingdom. 

How does the Shah spend an ordinary 
day? Well, he is a busy man. He rises 
early, performs his devotions, has a piece 
of thin, pasty Persian bread and a glass of 
sweetened tea. Then at about eight o'clock 
he receives his Ministers. He is slovenly in 
habit, and walks up and down the room 
with his slippers flip-flapping ; indeed, the 
story goes that the reason he parted with 
his first wife was because she constantly 
complained he did not wash himself. He 
dictates dozens of letters, hears despatches 
read, consults authorities, attends minutely 
to every detail of business. This continues 
for six hours at a stretch. 

Then he has his breakfast. All the food 
is carefully prepared, and a prince of the 
royal blood is responsible that no tricks 
are played. Every dish as it is sent from 
the kitchen is sealed, and the seals are 
broken in the Shah’s presence. The 
Shah, according to etiquette, eats alone. 
Formerly he squatted, and ate from a big 
tray placed on the floor. But since coming 
to Teheran he has been persuaded to sit 
upon a mattress, and eat from a table 
about a foot high. At first a chintz cloth 


was on the table; but he was told it would 
e much nicer if he had a white cloth, and 
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so a white cloth is now used. Between 
fifty and sixty dishes are served, but his 
Majesty only touches two or three. First 
he will eat greased rice, followed, possibly, 


by a chicken, or some grilled morsels of 


mutton, laid between two sheets of thin 
bread; and then, as dessert, maybe a 
citron in syrup—quite the ordinary Persian 
fare. Knives and forks are things unknown 
at Court, and the King eats everything 
with his fingers— greased rice, mutton, 
and fruit. His favourite delicacy is 
marrow, and he loves to stick his hand 


THE SHAH AS A SPORTSMAN: BIG 


among the rice, searching out bones from 
which he can suck the marrow. 

A little while since someone deferen- 
tially remonstrated with his Majesty about 
his barbarian methods of eating. 

** You could never dine with the Prince of 
Wales,” was said, “if you use your hands 
in helping yourself to the en/rée.” 

**Oh,” answered the Shah, ‘‘I’ll learn 
to use a knife and fork before I go to 
Europe.” 

During breakfast extracts from European 
papers, chiefly French, are read to the 
Shah. He takes a keen interest in 
European politics, and frequently in con- 
versation about his own Government he 
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will ask: ‘“‘ Now, what would the Queen 
of England do in such a case?” When 
told that probably the Queen knows 
nothing about it—that everything is 
settled by the Ministers, he is filled with 
marvel. As yet it is impossible for him to 
conceive there can be any body of men in 
the world who will devote their lives for 
the benefit of their country, actuated by 
pure disinterestedness. You might as well 
try to explain the colour blue to a man 
born blind as explain to an Eastern that a 
man will do anything without payment. 


GAME SHOT OUTSIDE TEHERAN,. 


Following breakfast the Shah probably 
has an hour’s sleep, and then, after some 
glasses of tea, he will amuse himself with 


working a little telegraph instrument, 
playing backgammon with his Ministers— 
who are careful not to win—setting and 
resetting plants in the gardens, or taking 
photographs. I have seen a number of 
photographs taken by his Majesty, arid 
some are really excellent. Besides, he has 
a positive mania to be taken in every con- 
ceivable attitude and dress. He has even 
been photographed in bed. I have seen 
photographs of his Majesty in uncomfort- 
able Prussian military attire, and even in 
the garb of an English curate! 
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On one occasion two ladies were pre- 
sented to the Shah. One is inclined 
to stoutness, and stoutness is regarded 
by all Persians as a fine quality. The 
Shah was too polite to stare at the lady, 


THE 


MOSQUE OF 


Scene of the Assasstnation of the late Shah. 


although he was most anxious to have 
a good look. He got over the diffi- 
culty by desiring to take the photographs 
of the visitors. It was embarrassing to 
the ladies, though entertaining to the 
onlookers, to notice how long the 
royal photographer kept his head under 
the black cloth, where he could make a 
good inspection without displaying rude- 
ness. 

The Shah gets a good deal of merri- 
ment out of his buffoons, and three 
dwarfs, who make him laugh with their 
anecdotes and stories, and their practical 


jokes of burning one another's hair, 
or upsetting one another into the 
fountains. One day he asked an English 
gentleman to tell him about English 
boxing, of which he had heard a 


great deal. The Englishman said he 
would want a subject to operate upon. 
A buffoon was sent forward, and in an 
instant the Briton closed his fists, gave a 
few passes, and with a blow under the jaw, 
sent the poor buffoon staggering backwards. 
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SHAH-ABDUL-AZIM. 





The Shah rolled about with delight, 
and the Englishman subsequently salved 
the injury by giving a present to the un- 
fortunate butt of the Court. And you may 
beat and kick a Persian as much as you 
like so long as the insult is 
followed by hard cash. 

It has been the custom 
for generations in the land 
of Iran for all positions of 
authority to be obtained by 
bribing the Shah, notsecretly, 
but openly. To his great 
credit let it be known that 
Muzafer-ed-Din Shah has set 
his face against such a prac- 
tice; in this respect he is a 
startling contrast to all pre- 
vious Shahs. His father, Nasr- 
ed-Din Shah, was despicably 
avaricious. A few months 
before he died there was a 
great number of general- 
ships and colonelcies to be 
sold in a southern province. 
The Shah telegraphed, “They 
must be sold for ready- 
money; promises to pay at 
a future time won’t do.” 
For £100, cash down, he 
would grant a pension of 
#100 a year to any man, 
the money to be wrung out 
of the public treasury. 
Whenever he made a call 
on a subject a plate of gold 
coins had to be presented to 
He constantly played chess with 
his Ministers, and, of course, always 
won. <A few winters ago he was out 
shooting, and, being overtaken by a 
snowstorm, took shelter in a _peasant’s 
hut. Before leaving he said to the peasant, 
““ Now, what present will you give me for 
the honour conferred by my staying under 
your roof?” And the miserable wretch 
brought out four Russian gold pieces 
which the Shah coolly pocketed. 

Nasr-ed-Din Shah was occasionally des- 
potic with a vengeance. A couple of 
years ago he was at Doshan Tepe, holding 
a levée. One of the buffoons stepped for- 
ward, and began introducing the Ministers 
under a number of facetious names. His 
devilry bore out the old proverb that it is 
ill jesting with Kings. ‘The Shah ordered 
him to be instantly executed, and the 
merry man, who, like poor Jack Point, was 
“paid to be funny,” was carried away 
screaming and protesting. It was with 
infinite difficulty and beseechings that the 
Sadr-Azam was able to save the fellow’s life. 





him. 
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The present Shah would never give vent 
to such outbursts of passion. Further, he 
is unlike his father in that he has never 
shown any signs of reprobacy. All Persian 
women—though veiled to all men save 
their husbands—unveil in the presence of 
the Shah; and whenever Nasr-ed-Din saw 
a pretty face, the girl was immediately sent 
to his harem. One of the last things he 
did before his assassination was to insist 
on marrying the sister of one of his wives. 
The wife objected, and threatened to leave 
him. The whole anderun threatened to rise 
in revolt, to leave the Palace, and to seek 
bast—safety from the clutch of law or 
Shah—at the British Legation. Thus for 
some time Sir Mortimer Durand was in 
terror lest a bevy of the imperial ladies 
should gather beneath the Union Jack in 
the Legation grounds. This would have 
provide d him with as delicate a bit of 
diplomacy as he has ever had in his life. 
The old Shah, however, did marry the 
lady, though the British Minister was not 
troubled with the royal harem seeking 
his protection. When he died there 
were 1720 ladies in the anderun of Nasr- 
ed-Din. 

There is a Persian proverb that camels, 
fleas, and princes exist everywhere in the 
land. Persia swarms 
with princes. Fath 
Ali Shah, a gentle- 
man ‘who nearly a 
century ago debased 
some fine old rock 
sculptures in order 
that he might be 
depicted in brave 
acts of slaying 
hosts with his own 
right arm, or single- 
handed killing most 
terrible lions, had 
1000 wives, was 
father of 130 sons 
and 170 daughters, 
and at the time of 
his death had close 
upon 5000 descend- 
ants. 

His present 
Majesty has an ex- 
cee dingly small 
harem for an Eastern 
monarch. There 
are not above sixty 
ladies, and at the time of my writing he 
has four sons and twenty-three daughters. 
As every Persian name is supposed to 
signify some quality— Muzafer-ed-Din 
means Victorious of the Faith—the ladies 
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of the harem have all sorts of felicitous 
titles, such as Amin-i-Akdas (Trusted of 
the Sovereign), Munir-es-Sultaneh (Gran- 
deur of the Empire , lffat-ed-Dowleh 
Chastity of the Kingdom), and Anis- 
ed-Dowleh (Companion of the King). 
Of course, the royal anderun is shrouded 
in mystery so far as a mere man like my- 
self is concerned. But English women 
who have visited the anderun have told me 
there is little refinement amongst the 
occupants. Their conversation is generally 
disgusting, and they are surprised when 
European ladies decline to join in scan- 
dalous chatter. I remember in Constantin- 
ople noticing that the Sultan’s wives 
obeyed the letter rather than the spirit of 
the Koranic injunction of covering their 
faces in public, employing only the thinnest 
of transparent gauze to cover the face up 
to the eyes. The only time I have seen 
any of the Shah’s wives has been in the 
streets of Teheran when they passed in 
carriages. When the ladies go out driving, 
they are preceded by a gang of /farashes, 
who caper ahead.on their horse »s, Shouting, 
** Go and hide yourselves ! ” And all men 
have to scamper up Side streets or be 
the carriages come along 
men are obliged to turn their 


thrashed. If 
suddenly, 
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PASSION-PLAY 


faces to the wall, for ashocking fate would 
await them were they seen glancing at the 
women 

It is always regarded as an honour to 
any woman to receive a smile from the 
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Shah and be admitted to his harem. To 
bear the Shah a son is to gain power and 
influence. Daughters are of no account; 
the Shah marries them to his subjects, 
who generally would rather be excused the 
royal. favour. When a wife is of royal 
blood a man can have no other wives, and 
there is always the great expense of main- 
taining an establishment equal to the 
lady’s rank. 

I won’t attempt to describe the bril- 
liant spectacle when the Shah holds a 
public salaam, or the elaborate parapher- 
nalia, remnant of the ages when the 
Persians were fire-worshippers, at the No 
Ruz or New Year in March. In regard to 
audiences granted to foreign Ministers 
there is no fixed day or hour. I have read 
somewhere that the King of Kings insists 
on the abasement of Ministers when they 
come near the presence. This is absurd. 
When the representative of one of the 
Powers arrives at the Palace gate he is 
received by the Master of Ceremonies, who 
wears a toga of’ embroidered cashmere, 
and on reaching the garden the black 
hats of the attendants are exchanged for 
white turbans. According to treaty, a 
Minister removes his shoes at the door 
of the Palace, and as he does so heralds 
announce his arrival. The Persian Foreign 
Minister comes forward to extend a wel- 
come, and he leads the way to an apart- 
ment where refreshments are served. 
When it is announced that his Majesty is 
waiting the diplomatic visitor follows a 
guide. The Foreign Minister meanwhile 
slips along another way, and when the 
representative, say, of Great Britain, enters 
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the royal presence, he finds him standing on 
the right of his master. The Minister salutes 
the Shah, and the salute is repeated on his 
arrival at the spot indicated for audience. 
The Shah stands, and always opens and 
closes the conversation ; and the signal that 
the audience is over is when his Majesty 
takes a step backwards. This strict cere- 
mony is, of course, only on the occasion 
of formal audiences. Shahs can unbend, 
and something approaching friendship 
exists between the successor of Darius 
and the residents of some of the Lega- 
tions. 

The Shah is not, however, desirous to 
have his country Europeanised. He has 
been too long under the thumb of the 
mollahs to wish that. Persia for the Per- 
sians is his motto. Not, however, that he 
is averse to Europeans, but he would 
rather they were out of Persia than in it. 
He is not blind to the advantages Europe 
can offer Persia; and it is interesting that 
his medical man is an Englishman, Dr. 
Hugh Adcock. 

Much has been written about the pro- 
spect of the Shah visiting Europe. He is 
not likely to do so for some years, even 
had he the desire, and at present he has 
little desire. He shrinks from the prospect 
of a sea voyage, for he cannot even go on 
a little lake without being ill. He would, 
however, dearly like to see India. Were 
the Indian Government to invite him to 
visit the realms that once groaned beneath 
the iron rule of the Great Mogul, and 
now prospers beneath the gentle sway of 
the Empress - Queen, his Majesty would 
readily accept. 
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By LEWIS TORRE. 


AIR VIEW the Burmans called the 
hamlet when they first settled there 
and looked down upon the leafy terai and 
the wide-sweeping plain and the silver 
coils of the Irrawaddy. Devil’s Bothy they 
now call it. They summed up their hatred 
and terror in the new name, Devil’s Bothy, 
and fled, incontinent, to avoid the con- 
sequences of their temerity. 

At the time I speak of, Devil’s Bothy 
was occupied by the cultivators of a few 
wretched clearings, wrought out with much 
toil and sweat from the dense jungle that 
clothed the base of the mountain range. 
But that was years ago. There is no 
village there now, and the caravans will 
only pass the place in the daytime. 

For the mountains, though barren, 
breed strange thoughts in the minds of 
the parasites who crawl about them. If a 
man be masterful and of good heart, it is 
right well with him among the mountains; 
he isa god. Butif he be faint-hearted and 
a child of superstition, his place is else- 
where; for he shall see devils in a land- 
slip, and an evil agency in a falling stone ; 
he shall lose his way amid the steamy 
clouds, and when he returns home, if he 
return at all, it shall be with trembling 
limbs and breathless, like a hunted beast. 
They who know this know it well. It was 
not Mother Nature’s fault—it never is. 
Nature has done her utmost from the 
first to make man feel himself an 
intruder. 

Grey boulders set a strong front against 
the world. Precipitous watercourses nur- 
tured not even a blade of grass or a hardy 
mountain shrub. Cool rivulets of clearest 
water trickled here and there, but ague 
lurked in them, and they were forbidden. 
To bathe in them ?—drink of them? 
Delicious! But a man did it at his 
peril. 

There was not one solitary tree to cast a 
shadow over Devil’s Bothy. In the day- 
time the fierce blaze of the sun beat back 
from the rocks until the whole naked hill- 
side seemed to sway in the surge of clash- 
ing heat-waves. At night the breeze blew 


soft and cool down in the river valley, but 
the mountain-side was swept by a cruel 
north wind that had its birth on the snowy 
eastern slopes of the Himalayas. It was 
blazing, reverberating summer there in the 
day, and freezing, pinching winter at night. 
Small wonder that beast and tree shunned 
the place! 

But man, superior, perverse, built his 
hamlet there, and triumphed over Nature 
for atime. He built his hamlet in a clean- 
cut cleft that seemed made to mitigate 
inclemencies of heat and cold, until he 
found by bitter experience that it intensi- 
fied them. For the sides of the ravine, 


like the walls of a brick oven, nursed and 
multiplied the blaze and heat of day; and 
at night, while the rocks were still warm 
with the hot sun, the icy wind swooped 


up the gorge with an eager concentrated 
fury, and the villagers remained indoors 
cowering. 

For they had a variety of trouble. There 
was the glare of day which blinded them, 
and made their eyes a horror to look at; 
there was the keen air of night which 
awakened them to cough and shiver for 
hours under their flimsy blankets; there 
were cattle-thieves, marauders from the 
hills; and, above all, there were devils 
innumerable. So that the village was dis- 
organised, demoralised, helpless, and it 
became one of my duties to advise, and, 
if necessary, ensure the abandonment of 
the settlement at Devil’s Bothy. 

I arrived an hour after sunset, having 
ridden on in advance of my carts; for I 
love not the gloomy sub-mountain lands, 
nor do they like me, saturating me with 
their rank miasma. Better the exposure 
of the bleak hillside than the warm per- 
nicious ferment of the terai. 

Dismounting, I led my horse up the 
rocky footpath leading to the rest-house. 
Looking upwards, I saw to my chagrin that 
the place was already occupied, probably 
by some travelling hill-men on their way 
to the plains with lac or cutch. I would 
as soon have turned a dog out of his 
kennel as have turned a human being out 
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of the shed, miserable as it was; and by 
the time I had climbed to the small plateau 
on which the rest-house was built, I had 
determined to pass the night in the open 
rather than share the squalor and vermin 
of these unsophisticated and very dirty 
wandering merchants. 

But a glance into the rest-house changed 
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threatened to break down under his 
slightest movement. 

The rest-house was the most woefully 
uninhabitable shed that could well be con- 
ceived. It was wall-less; a mere roof of 
thatch insecurely propped on four wooden 
posts. The keen night wind raged 
through the hovel, its force hardly broken 


I ARRIVED AN HOUR AFTER SUNSET. 


my resolution, and gave me somewhat to 
occupy my thoughts with. 

What I saw there was this— 

An Englishman was seated at a small 
camp-table, alone, and apparently at 
dinner. The table was laid for two. It 
had no cloth upon it; the plates and 
dishes were of the poorest and coarsest. 
The chair on which the man was seated 
was a folding’ one, which creaked and 


’ 


by flimsy cotton curtains which had been 
borrowed from the neighbouring village. 
The place was, as I knew, a halting station 
for the hill caravans. 

The soil round the hut reeked with 
exhalations. Plantain-leaves and rotting 
plantain-skins, gnawed corn-cobs, grains of 
cooked rice, white greasy patches on the 
ground, where cooking water had been 
thrown out—all the fetid accompaniments 
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of unclean savagery were there. It was a 
combination one seldom sees, the heart- 
breaking bleakness of Nature with the 
sordid squalor of man. 

And there, in the midst of it all, sat the 
Englishman, my friend Meredith. 

What set me thinking was his attire. 
He wore the usual evening dress of a 
gentleman; clean-cut black coat, the 
lapels turned down with ribbed silk ; spot- 
less glossy shirt-front, single gold stud, 
broad white cuffs with gold sleeve-links, 
and so from head to foot the picture of 
calm cultured civilisation. In one point 
only he missed completeness, the flower 
in his coat was ragged and withered. 
His clear-cut features wore their usual 
tranquillity. 

I stood outside in the dark and watched 
him for a few moments, seeking in my 
mind for some clue to this extraordinary 
freak. Why should he, the least conven- 
tional of men, in this hovel, two days’ 
hard riding from the veriest outskirts of 
civilised humanity, trick himself out in the 
livery of a ball-room ? 

As I gazed at him I saw a gradual 
change come over his expression. He 
leaned forward towards the empty place 
on the opposite side of the table, and his 
lips moved as if he were speaking. I 
turned away down the wind-swept hillside. 
When two or three hundred yards distant 
from the hut, I shouted, as if to hail my 
carts, but in reality to warn Meredith of 
my approach. He recognised the voice, 
_and came out to meet me. He was still 
in his dress clothes, but had removed the 
faded flower from his coat. 

I scrutinised him inquiringly. 

** You are surprised at my kit,” he said 
with a nervous laugh. ‘I am so accus- 
tomed to it now that I don’t realise how 
extraordinary it must appear to others.” 

** What’s the idea ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’m _ going off my head,” he 
replied flippantly. ‘‘ Or perhaps I should 
say that I do it to keep myself from going 
off my head. Or perhaps it is fever, or 
this damned solitude. I can’t quite dis- 
criminate.” 

We entered the hut together. When I 
approached nearer to him in the yellow 
lamplight, and had had time to examine 
him more closely, I took my clinical ther- 
mometer out of my pocket and passed it 
over to him. He took his temperature. A 
hundred and four. 

“Take off that tomfoolery, and go to 
bed,” I said roughly, for I liked the man, 
and was angry with him. 

“Ts it likely, when you are the first 


white man I’ve seen for three months ? 
I hear you are fresh out from home. What 
did you do?” 

I pointed to his camp-cot. 

** Not a word until you turn in.” 

He obeyed reluctantly. 

“What did you do at home ?” was his 
first question from between the blankets. 

“The same as most men. First did the 
dutiful by my relations, and then went on 
the racket a bit.” 

Meredith looked disappointed. 

‘Did nothing particular happen?” he 
asked, with unnecessary eagerness. 

‘“‘No, the usual foolishness. But I 
enjoyed it. I’ve been cursing my luck at 
having to come out again.” 

**So have I. So have I—a curse every 
minute. But one has the memories, you 
know.” 

We remained silent, having much to 
occupy our minds — and perhaps our 
consciences. Meredith broke the silence. 
He spoke with a dreamy, abstracted air. 
The fever was gaining on him; indeed, I 
doubt whether he was at all times fully 
aware of my presence. 

“* How clearly I remember the day I first 
set foot on a London pavement after ten 
years of exile. It was outside St. Paul’s 
station. It was a raw, rainy afternoon, and 
cold—deliciously cold, I thought. I walked 
along Farringdon Street, and up Fleet 
Street, and along the Strand until I reached 
Trafalgar Square. Then I sat down on one 
of the benches, and looked at the National 
Gallery buildings, and laughed and laughed 
until I cried. I felt so intensely happy to 
think that I was home once more. A 
policeman came and looked at me. I 
spoke to him in Hindustani. It was a 
downright pleasure to speak to a police- 
man who didn’t know Hindustani. Good 
Lord, man! it was ten years since I had 
met a policeman who knewno Hindustani!” 

‘“*I know that feeling,” I interrupted ; 
“but you must try and get to sleep, old 
man. Keep your blankets on.” — 

He remained silent, with eyes closed, 
for a few moments. Then he laughed out, 
and began to speak more rapidly. 

‘“‘I rambled here and there and round 
about in the drizzling rain. At last a 
crossing-sweeper touched his hat to me, 
and said : ‘ Sir, you have passed this cross- 
ing six times in the last hour, and have 
given me a bob every time. ‘ Well,’ I 
said, ‘suppose I have; here’s another bob.’ 
‘Oh, it’s all right, Sir,’ said he, ‘ only I 
thought perhaps you was ill.’ I went for 
miles before I freely. awoke to the 
gorgeousness of the fact that the man in 
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the street was a human being whom I 
could address in his own language and his 
own thoughts. It seemed inconceivable at 
first. Only-think of it! Not an Ethiopian 
black man with a grievance, nor a squint- 
eyed yellow mar with a devil, but a plain 
Londoner—a plain, smart, short-spoken 
Londoner, without a particle of mystery in 
the whole body and soul of him.” 

“Shut up, for God’s sake, and get to 
sleep! You’re killing yourself, if you only 
knew it.” 

Itook histemperature again: half adegree 
higher. But I could not stop the torrent 
of his talk. Poor fellow, it was his first 
opportunity for many months. 

He rattled on, excitedly, with flushed 
face. 

“ There was an old coster-woman selling 
apples at the same old corner. She was 
calling out, ‘ Penny a lot.’ Not five cents 
a pound or four annas a viss, but plain 
‘Penny a lot.’ Twice every minute she 
said ‘Penny a lot.’ My emotions were 
seraphic. I could have fallen on her neck, 
only I knew she was dangerous. As it 
was, I gave her twopence, and I carefully 
selected her worst pennyworth of apples. 
I know that she called me a Juggins as 
soon as my back was turned, but what of 
that? When you have been called ‘ Your 


honour,’ and ‘ Protector of the poor,’ and 


‘Your Excellent Mightiness’ for ten years 
by all sorts of niggers in all sorts of dia- 
lects, it is a pleasure to be called a 
‘ Juggins’ in your own vernacular.. Have 
you ever felt that way, Torre ?” 

“Of course; everyone has, 
home.” 

“Then I went out to my people,” he 
continued. ‘‘ And,” he paused timidly 
and nervously, as if he feared a laugh, 
‘then I fell in love.” 

“That’s nothing extraordinary,” I re- 
plied callously. ‘I fell in love with every 
girl I met. None of them lasted more 
than a week. You see I was always travel- 
ling about, and new girls were turning up.” 

A bright smile of appreciation lighted 
up Meredith’s flushed face. 

‘Well, well, to think of that, now! 
You of all men—ha, ha, damn good that ! 
Damn good! Every girl you met—ha, 
ha, damn good!” 

“T hadn’t seen a decent girl for five 
years. What are you jeering at ?” 

“I’m not jeering. But this girl, Torre, 
my girl—you will understand now—a 
saint.” 

I nodded gravely, as one understanding. 
My own girls had hardly but this is 
Meredith’s story. 


going 


“We used to go out riding together. 
I tell you, a woman never looks so 
lovely FA 

“Shut up!” I interrupted. 
didn’t ride.” 

‘“* Make them ride, Torre! Make ’em 
do it. The way she used to ride—it simply 
fascinated me. And dance, thoroughbred 
to the tips of her fingers. And, as I said, 
a saint. Perfect every way. A million 
times too good for me.” 

** Madonna plus Venus,” I suggested. 

“Torre, you’ve seen her, you devil! ” 

‘1 have not.” 

“You have—you must have.” 

**Don’t know any saints.” 

“‘She had a brother,” he continued. 
‘“* He was a good sort of fellow, but not a 
patch on his sister. It’s often so, I’ve 
noticed.” 

I had an impulse towards cheap cynicism, 
but restrained it. 

“Her face was ” He 
words, and failed to find them. 
plus Venus ; that’s it exactly. 
haven’t seen her!” 

He tossed aside the blankets and sat on 
the edge of the bed swinging his feet. 
I put my arms round his knees, twisted 
him back on to the cot, and covered him 
up with blankets. 

His eyes wandered past me, and I 
turned. My Madrassee cook was stand- 
ing there trembling with ague. There 
was a green terror under his black skin: 
the terror that fits a man for cholera. 

** Please, how long will master be stay- 
ing out in jungle?” he asked, teeth 
chattering. 

“A month more; but I’ll send you 
back in a cart to-morrow. The Burmah 
boys can do the cooking.” 

‘‘Burmah boys both got fever,” he 
replied. 

“Then we all go in to-morrow. 
Meredith, keep your blankets on, that’s a 
good fellow.” 

“Got any opium ?” Meredith asked. 

“Good Lord! no.” 

“T’ve often thought of opium,” he 
replied, in a dreamy indifferent tone. 
““But I must tell you about that other 
thing. I used to go out with her and 
her brother. The brother effaced himself. 
He was a blind sort of man. She and 
I passed whole evenings together in the 
corners of drawing-rooms and _ conserv- 
atories and gardens. Every moment I 
passed with her made my love deeper. I 
loved the dresses she wore, I loved the 
whole world because she was in it. One 
night she pinned a flower in my coat. 


“My girls 


stopped for 
** Madonna 
Swear you 
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While she .was doing it I leaned forward 
and kissed her.” 

““Did she take it quietly?” I asked 
callously, and perhaps unnecessarily. 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
angrily. 

‘““What I say. The average woman 
makes a fuss; possibly she struggles. 
But a Jady takes it, for good or bad, 
quietly, like a lady.” 

‘** You have experience.” 

** Paid for it.” 

“More fool you. But what was I telling 
you? Yes. After that she said not a 
word. She looked straight into my eyes 
and turned pale. Then she sat down on 
a bench in the conservatory, and began 
weeping most pitifully. I knew at that 
very moment that my life was ruined for 
me, there was some- 
thing so unutterably 
resigned and hope- 
less in her expres- 
sion. She said not a 
word ; she sat there 
looking straight be- 
fore her, the tears 
streaming down her 
face. ‘Then she rose 
and asked me to take 
her to her brother. 

When I put her into 

her carriage, she 

said, * My _ brother 

will explain.” The 

explanation was sim- 

ple enough when I 

heard it. But I ought 

to have heard it 

before. She had 

attacks of melan- 

cholia, her brother 

said, mainly reli- 

gious; they were 

growing on her—a 

hopeless case. 

Torre, I would have 

married her had she 

beenaraving maniac! 

But they put her HE 
away, so that I never 

saw her again. So I left England. <A 
month ago I got a letter from her brother. 
He said that the melancholia had been 
much aggravated by what he was pleased 
to term our unfortunate indiscretion. In 
fact, his sister was fading away—dying.” 

He paused, and for a minute said 
nothing. 

“You have spoken quite enough, old 
man. ‘Try and getto sleep,” I urged. 

*“‘I can’t sleep until I’ve told you every- 
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thing. I have been waiting for months to 
tell someone. ‘Torre, you know the sort 
of life we had here: this damned solitude, 
this eternal round of drudgery; it is stag- 
nation, it is starvation to every good in- 
stinct. One has a dim hope, and it is. 


hope that keeps a man from moral wreck 
And I had lost my one hope 
I had had my ideal within my 


or suicide. 
for ever. 


WAS LYING THERE, PALE AND CALM. 


grasp, and—oh, the emptiness of the world 
after I lost it! When I read that letter I 
walked to the box which contained my 
revolver. ‘The revolver lay under a pack- 
age which was wrapped up in a cloth. I 
unpinned the cloth, and saw my dress-suit 
inside. I took it out—God knows why !— 
and felt in the pockets. In one pocket I 
found—Torre, look for yourself. The 
watch -pocket.” 

I put my fingers into the pocket and 
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drew out a crumpled dance-programme. 
In the folds of it lay a faded yellow 
chrysanthemum. 

‘‘T had my other hand on the revolver 
when I discovered that,” he continued. 
‘*But I took that flower, the flower she 
gave me, to be a message. 
message, as clear a message as God 
ever sent through a blessed saint. I 
heard it. It said, ‘Stay a little, stay a 
little.’ ” 

His voice faltered. His strained excited 
features relaxed, and he smiled a smile of 
unutterable reckless happiness. 

“Since then,” he continued, “I have 
lived in a dream of happiness. I do not 
know how long I have been in this place. 
I have done no work for days, for weeks I 
believe. My men come and ask me when 
I am going to move my camp, and I tell 
them to leave me. I cannot quit this 
place. My men are dying of fever: I 
don’t care. Soam I, I daresay: I don’t 
care. They can leave me when they 
please. I shall stay here. I shall never 
leave this place. Here I can see her, all 
day and all night. I see her, I speak to 
her; she tells me to wait a little longer 
and we shall meet again. 

‘“* Torre!” 

There was a sudden change in his voice ; 
it became thick and husky. His excite- 
ment had kept the fever at bay for a time ; 
but his confession made, the waves rolled 
back pver him, overwhelming him and 
paralysing him. 

“Torre! this cursed solitude. 
poor man. God grant I see her before 
she dies. The flower has saved me, not 
once only, but every day. ‘That is why Il 
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dress up at night in this infernal wilderness. 
It makes a paradise of it.” 

He weakened, and fell into an uneasy 
sleep. He said only one thing to me 
before morning. It was this— 

“Do you think that in the hereafter we 
shall remember what happened on earth ?” 

““Why not ?” I said. 

** Because, if so,” he rejoined with a 
quiet smile, ‘I don’t much care whether 
I go to hell or not. When I am in hell 
I have only to recall Aer to my mind, and 
hell will become a paradise whenever I 
choose to make it so.” 

I watched by his side until an hour 
before dawn, when sleep overcame me. 

When I started up he was lying there, 
pale and calm, with the chrysanthemum at 
his lips. 

My Burmans gazed at me with wild 
frightened eyes as I took off his flannel 
clothing and dressed his stiff limbs in the 
garments in which he had spent those 
days of fevered happiness. My hands 
trembled with ague. Next his heart F 
placed the little piece of crumpled paste- 
board with the one sweet name pencilled 
on it. And the faded chrysanthemum I 
left on his lips, where I had found it. 

A rocky plateau at the base of the naked 
mountains; a little oblong heap of stones ; 
a wooden cross opening its arms towards 
the sunrise; a small huddled group of 
terror-stricken peasants shivering in the 
chill air of early morning; and even as I 
looked the rosy fingers of dawn touched 
the mountains and the peasants and the 
new-made grave and the rude cross— 
touched them with the divine light of 
hope: the light of a new morning. 
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THE NILE. 

HE watersof Aboukir Bay on August 1, 
1798, a little time before seven 
o'clock, at which hour Captain Berry, of 
the Vanguard, tells us it fell dark, pre- 
sented a picture there is no magic in ink 
to conjure up to the vision of anothe rs the 
brush of the great marine painter could 
alone express it. ‘The scarlet of the sun- 
set was in the air when the ships of Nelson 
heeled to the breeze as they hauled the 
wind, clewing up their royals as they did 
The low land ran in purple, darken- 
ing towards Alexandria, with the loom of 
Pharos Tower fading in the evening air. 
In safety afar might be hovering some 
boat or other of lateen rig, a dash of keen 
white upon the pulsing blue of the waters. 
Hands swung over the side of each ship 
heaving the lead. Ground tackle was got 
along the decks to enable the ships to 
anchor by the stern. All was silent upon 
the water as the British floated towards 

that long line of enemy. 
There might have been 
there. Would the British attack that 
night? Yes! mark how they haul their 
wind in succession. The Admiral (De 
Brueys) signals for topgallant-yards to be 
crossed : changes his mind and tells his 
people by flags that he will engage the 
enemy at anchor. He declares he has not 
seamen enough to fight under sail ; every 
ship, according to De Brueys, wanted two 
hundred more good men than she had. 
In fact, the Frenchman declares that most 
of the people were ashore when the 
Hleureux made the signal for a sail 
W.N.W., and only a small number obeyed 
the order to repair on board their respect- 
ive ships. There is always a reason for 
being beaten, and statistics are invariably 
on the side of the angels. , 
Whatever doubts and hesitations may 
have shot tremors through the souls of the 
gallant fellows who manned that looming 
line of battle-ships in Aboukir Bay, nothing 
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LIFE OF NELSON. 


RUSSELL. 


like irresolution was to be heard of in 
Nelson’s .seventy-fours. For days and 
days this great Admiral had meditated the 
matter of the French fleet, and considered 
the enemy in every posture imaginable to 
the experience of a seaman, and time after 
time he had called his captains aboard 
and conferred with them and submitted 
his plans, and given his directions, inso- 
much, it is declared, that when the French 
fleet were sighted every British com- 
mander knew so exactly what was to be 
done as to render signals hardly necessary. 

What, then, becomes of the claim of 
Captain Foley of the Goliah? This ship 
and the Zea/ous had the honour of leading. 
It is claimed for Foley that on his own 
responsibility he deviated from Nelson’s 
plan and orders by passing znszde the 
enemy. Sir Charles Napier stoutly con- 
tended for this. Sir Charles says: ‘Lord 
Nelson was not the man who proved the 
adventure ; the exploit was achieved by 
Sir Thomas Foley.” (Think of the battle 
of the Nile won by Foley! Startling news, 
surely, for the historian.) ‘The chival- 
rous commander of the Goliah began the 
action,” proceeds Sir Charles; “he it was 
who in this critical moment saw that there 
was room to pass between the shore and 
the enemy’s fleet.” Seeing that other 
ships followed Foley’s example, Napier’s 
arguments would lead us to suppose that 
there was rebellion and mutiny amongst 
the officers under Nelson. 


Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 


We will take it, 


in spite of the gallant 
Foley and Sir Charles Napier (they were 


related by marriage), that Nelson’s mag- 
nificent tactical success was the offspring 
of his own brain, of his only. Before the 
guns of the contending fleet deafen us, 
however, it is worth pointing out that had 
the ships been steamers fitted even with 
auxiliary screws (the Frenchmen prepared 
for steaming), the battle could never have 
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been fought on the lines laid down by 
Nelson. The rearmost ships of the 
French would have steamed up to the 
assistance of those of the van, upon 
whom the British had thrown their full 
weight. Would there have been room ? 
They would have found room. By very 
simple evolutions they could have brought 
their broadsides to bear. 

A grievous disaster befell the British 
force on the very threshold. The Cul- 
loden, commanded by Captain Troubridge, 
went ashore. All that seamanship could 
do to warp her off was done—to no 
purpose. It is not hard to figure the 
sensations of the heroic Troubridge and 
the wrath and dismay of his gallant 
ship’s company. ‘Thus was Nelson’s force 
weakened by seventy-four guns, by the 
deprivation of the services of a large body 
of splendid. sailors, and by the virtual 
extinction of one of the ablest and most 
trusted of his captains. 

When the battle commenced it was as 
black as a thunderstorm, wild and frightful 
with the ceaseless flashing of guns and 
the rolling roar of artillery. As the English 
ships approached, the French poured a 
heavy fire into them. But the British were 
bow on and made no reply. Then the 


Goliah swept the Guerrier with a broadside 


and let go her stern anchors abreast of 
the ship. She dragged, and brought up 
alongside the Conguerant. The Zealous 
brought up on the Guverrier’s bow. 
Thus one by one, some inside, some out- 
side the line of enemy, did the British 
ships station themselves, pouring, two 
ships to one, tremendous broadsides into 
the trapped and already beaten 
“The French fought stubbornly, with 
great firmness and deliberation,” says 
Berry. But when Nelson’s tactics had 
been gathered, what would be the feelings 
of the people on board the rearmost of 
the Frenchmen who lay helpless and 
dumb at their anchors ? A more wonder- 
ful and appalling scene of conflict cannot 
be figured. ‘The five foremost ships of 
the French having been beaten, that huge 
vessel, the Orien/, took fire. When she 
was seen to be in a blaze, the crews of 
the war-ships in her neighbourhood cleared 
their decks of all combustibles, and 
wetted their sails, and men with buckets 
of water were stationed in all parts of 
her. But even when the French giantess 
was in flames throughout her lower decks, 
the rage of her crew held them valiantly 
fighting their upper guns. 

A ship on fire is a terrific spectacle at 
any time. But here was one of the hugest 


foe. 
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ships then afloat in flames, full of gun- 
powder and deadly explosives, in the heart 
of as many vessels as would fill Tilbury 
Docks. ‘The stoutest held their breath. 
When would the explosion happen? Fore 
and aft at ten o’clock the flames were 
licking the stooping heavens; her sprit- 
sail yard and bowsprit were black with 
men. By the ghastly effulgence was the 
whole scene of battle rendered visible. 
Every rope, every spar was touched and 
sprang in lines of light into the painting 
of a mutilated war-ship. It was as though 
a city were on fire. As far off as Rosetta 
the glowing scarlet over the roaring and 
crackling Ovien¢ was as visible as a sunset. 
Motionless bodies of Arabs might be seen 
ashore watching the sight. The explosion 
was as of some enormous force of 
nature. Every ship was shaken to her 
heart. The air was aflame with the 
volcanic upheavals of burning wreckage, 
and the water shrieked in clouds of steam 
as it was pierced by the falling javelins of 
fire. 

No lightning stroke could be more 
dazzling ; the vision groped in vain, for 
when that mighty light went out a mid- 
night darkness seemed to roll upon the 
sea. A universal hush followed the ex- 
plosion. ‘The water was full of drowning 
and swimming men. ‘Oh, bon John, 
give rop’e—give rop’e,” the miserable 
wretches cried. Many were picked up. 
To a French sailor thus rescued an 
English officer said, ‘‘ Well,, Monsieur, 
what think you now of your Bonaparte ?” 
The poor fellow, half dead, blustered out, 
“Oh, Monsieur John Bull, dis nothing, 
dis nothing. Vive Napoléon! Vive 
Napoléon !” 

The Orient was the flag-ship of Admiral 
de Brueys. But long before the explosion 
occurred he had been killed. He had 
already been wounded in the head and arm 
when a cannon ball struck him, and almost 
cut him in two. He begged to be left to 
lie upon the deck, and soon afterwards 
expired. It is a pity that glory should be 
so bloody. But what was blood to Bona- 
parte? The blood that reddened the 
waters of Aboukir Bay was shed by him, 
not by the British. We were ever lovers 
of peace, and when we fought it was for 
the preservation of our throne and 
country—nay, for our very hearths. 

Commodore Casabianca and his son, a 
boy aged ten, were on board the Orient. 
But the lad was not blown sky-high, as 
Mrs. Hemans feigns. When the ship 
blew up father and son were in the water, 
holding by some wreckage, seeking each 
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other. The explosion killed them. A 
French account makes out that after the 
explosion of the Orient hostilities were 
suspended for a quarter of an hour, owing 
to the consternation and horror excited in 
both fleets by that momentary glimpse of 
hell. But then the breeze was filled again 
by the thunder of guns, and one realises 
the storm of morbleus, diables, and sacrés 
which rose to the heavens from the rear- 
most ships of the French as the tide of 
battle rolled roaring down the line. 
Nelson had been wounded comparatively 
early in the engagement. The Vanguard, 
flying his flag, had anchored by the stern 
abreast of the French Spartia/e. Nelson 


ARABS WATCHING THE 
was looking over a rough sketch of the 
Bay of Aboukir which had been found in 
a French ship by Captain Hallowell when 
he was hit athwart the forehead by a lang- 
ridge shot; the skin fell in a flap over his 
eyes and blinded him. He reeled, and 
Berry caught him. “I am killed,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Remember me to my wife.” They 
carried him below to the cockpit, and the 
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23 
surgeon was for immediately attending 
him, but he exclaimed: ‘‘ No, I will take 
my turn with my brave fellows.” His 
suffering convinced him that he was a 
dying man. He refused to believe the 
assurances of the surgeon that there was 


THE SHORE. 


no danger, and calling the chaplain to his 
side, he asked him to convey his dying 
remembrance to Lady Nelson. 

Captain Louis, commanding the J/ino- 


/aur, had so stationed himself ahead of 
the Vanguard as effectually to relieve the 
Admiral’s ship from the furious fire of 
the Aqguilon. It is related in the Naval 
Chronicle that Nelson, conceiving himself 
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to be dying, was desirous of thanking 
Louis for his noble behaviour. He sent 
for him, and the meeting between the two 
heroic characters is said to have been 
extremely affecting. Louis held his hand 
in silent sorrow. Nelson bade him fare- 
well. ‘“‘ And now,” said he, ‘whatever may 
become of me, my mind is at peace.” 

He was reassured when the wound was 
dressed ; he was willing to agree with the 
doctor that it was not dangerous; he was 
entreated to remain quiet, but he was 
anxious to write a despatch to the 
Admiralty. His secretary, who was him- 
self wounded, was so much affected by 
Nelson’s condition that he was unable to 
write to his dictation. The chaplain was 
then sent for, and while he was coming 
Nelson’s impatience was so great that in 
some blind fashion he was trying to scrawl 
out with his left hand a few words inter- 
preting the emotions which were shaking 
his great and gallant heart. Here we 
have a picture surely not less impressive 
and affecting than any that preceded it, 
than any save one that can follow it. 
Always bear in mind the rude interior of 
that man-of-war dimly lighted ; the thrill- 
ing crash of shot in the solid timber above ; 
the muffled thunder of artille ry; the shouts 
of men wrestling half-naked at the guns. 
of this bloody fight 
ensanguined brow to the 
filled with the transports of 
victory, blindly essays to write. 

But now the Orient was on fire, and 
Captain Berry came below to report the 
fact. It is said that Nelson went on 
deck and watched the appalling sight. 
The resistance in the rear was not very 
stubborn. Two powerful French ships, 
the Guillaume Tell and the Géneréux, and 
two frigates escaped. Another ship drove 
ashore, and was subsequently fired by her 
own people. In all, the French ships 
taken or destroyed amounted to thirteen. 
Thirteen out of seventeen! What a very 
small balance to leave old Boney! But 
small as it was, it was doomed to diminu- 
tion yet by the later capture of the 
Guillaume Tell and the Généreux. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the sensation excited in London by the 
news of this victory. Nelson’s failure in 
discovering the enemy’s fleet had excited 
much uneasiness and even indignation, 
and Government was censured in no 
measured terms for entrusting a command 
of supreme -ecsapeessh to a young Rear- 
Admiral. Then came Captain C ‘apel with 
the news on October 2, 1798, and round 
flashed that worthless weathercock, called 


That central figure 


staggers with 
table, and, 
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public opinion, right slap into the wind’s 
eye—a very fair wind for Nelson—with a 
shriek that must have meant joy, as the 
tail of the thing swept to leeward. Lord 
Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
asked God to bless ‘my dear Sir Horatio.” 
Lady Spencer, hysterical with composite 
emotion—for had not Nelson justified her 
husband ?—writes: “ Joy, joy, joy to you, 
brave, gallant, immortalised Nelson! May 
that great God whose cause you so valiantly 
support protect and bless you to the end 
of your brilliant career! Such a race 
surely never was run. My heart is abso- 
lutely bursting with different sensations of 
joy, of gratitude 3 of pride, of everve motion 
that ever warmed the bosom of a British 
woman on hearing of her country’s glory.’ 

The King’s Speech on November ‘20 
ran: ‘* By this great and brilliant victory, 
an enterprise of which the injustice, 
perfidy, and extravagance had fixed the 
attention of the world, and which was 
peculiarly directed against some of the 
most valuable interests of the British 
Empire, has in the first instance been 
turned to the confusion of its authors.” 
Nelson was made Baron Nelson of the 
Nile and Burnham Thorpe. The House 
of Commons voted him a pension of 
two thousand a year, and the same sum 
to the two next heirs to the title. Special 
gold medals were ordered. Gifts of 
splendour reached him: a gold box set 
with diamonds from the Emperor of 
Russia, a “‘ Plume of Triumph” blazing 
with diamonds from the Sultan of Turkey. 
The East India Company presented him 
with ten thousand pounds. ‘There were 
many other costly gifts. 

Two ships, the Cudloden and 
were sent to Naples to refit. 
went out to them in his barge, accom- 
panied by a boat-load of fiddlers. You 
will suppose that Lady Hamilton was not 
far off. She and Sir William went on 
board in a barge of their own, and they 
too were accompanied by musicians. All 
is gingerbread and tinsel. ‘The Queen of 
Naples on receiving the news of the victory 
had fainted, recovered, cried, laughed, 
danced, and kissed everybody she could 
catch hold of. Lady Hamilton also took 
care to faint. ‘The Queen’s children 
scampered about mad with delight. Con- 
trast all this—those barges, those boat- 
loads of fiddlers—with the two grim ships 
in the bay, silent but significant with their 
iron guns, the Jacks looking out of the 
ports, the officers une motionally moving 
about the quarter-deck. In fact, fighting 
for the Italflans was a service never much 
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relished by the British seamen. Nelson 
himself seems to have abhorred the 
prospect of returning to Naples. He 
hated all foreigners. 

Nelson arrived in Naples Bay on board 
the Vanguard on September 22. His health 
was very low, he complained of his head as 
being ready to split, of incessant sickness, 
of a fever which he said had nearly done 
his business. Ill as he was, however, he 


THE WOUNDED NELSON 


appears to have been much impressed and 


affected by his reception at Naples. The 
bay was covered with barges and boats 
and radiant with bunting and gay apparel, 
the blue waters mirrored the sparkle of 
gaudy uniforms, numberless bands of 
music played ‘“‘God Save the King,” 
‘** Rule Britannia,” and ‘‘ See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes.” The simplicity of 
Nelson’s nature curiously appears in a 
passage in the letter which he wrote to his 
wife describing his reception: “Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton came out to sea, 
attended by numerous boats with emblems, 
etc. They, my most respectable friends, 
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had nearly been laid up and seriously ill— 
first from anxiety and then from joy. It 
was imprudently told Lady Hamilton in a 
moment, and the effect was like a shot. 
She fell, apparently dead, and is not yet 
perfectly recovered from severe bruises.” 
Surely a very good story for the marines! 
The bruises proved that Emma was not 
such an excellent actress as we are asked 
to believe. Even a middling actress 


rRYING TO WRITE A DESPATCH WITH HIS LEFT HAND. 


should be able to fall down in an assumed 
faint without severely bruising herself. 

Sir William and his wife came alongside 
the Vanguard; Emma flew up the gangway 
ladder, and shrieking, ‘“‘O God! is it 
possible!” fell into Nelson’s arm. A 
shower of tears seems to have relieved 
her, and while she was blubbering, up 
steps the King. Grasping Nelson by the 
hand, his Majesty called him his Deliverer 
and Preserver. 

Nelson went to the Hamiltons’ house, 
and Lady Hamilton nursed him. The 
windows commanded a magnificent view 
of the bay. When the full moon rose it 
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seemed to float from the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius. The lights of the fishing-boats 
sparkled in the brilliant haze of the night- 
beam. All was beauty outside and ele- 
gance and hospitality within. Lady 
Hamilton’s radical vulgarity is visible in 
her methods of celebrating the Battle of 
the Nile. She even went the length 
of walking about the streets with the 
words ‘*Nelson and Victory” on a 
bandeau on her forehead. One _ hears 
of nothing but festivities, of bonfires and 
fireworks. This is how Lady Hamilton 
celebrated Nelson’s birthday. The guests 
numbered eighteen hundred. A rostral 
column was erected under a gorgeous 
canopy, and on it were inscribed ‘ Veni, 
Vidi, Vici.” Nelson wrote to his wife 
with a boy’s glee: Lady Hamilton’s pre- 
parations for celebrating his birthday, he 
says, are enough to fill him with vanity ; 
every ribbon, every button has “ Nelson.” 
He tells his wife of the songs and sonnets 
composed in honour of him. He does 
not pause to reflect how his representa- 
tions of Lady Hamilton’s devotion might 
weigh with his wife. Perhaps it was her 
duty to have joined him; perhaps she 
might have read between the lines that she 
was not wanted. Her son Josiah Nisbet 
was at 
her all the news. That she was sen- 
sible of being repelled seems to have 
been conveyed in a letter which Nelson 
received from Alexander Davison. He 
wrote that Lady Nelson was in good 
health, “‘ but very uneasy and anxious, 
which is not to be wondered at. . . . She 
bids me say that unless you return home 
in a few months she will join the Vanguard 
at Naples. Excuse a woman’s tender 
feelings—they are too acute to be ex- 
pressed.” At an earlier period Josiah 
Nisbet had lost his temper and created a 
disturbance amongst the guests of Lady 
Hamilton : possibly he was “flown with 
wine and insolence” ; he was so offensive 
to Nelson that Troubridge and another 
officer put him out of the room. 

Yet, though Nelson could write glee- 
fully to his wife of fétes and bandeaux and 
buttons and rostral columns, his secret 
loathing for the people he was called upon 
to protect he could scarcely find words to 
convey. Even on the day following Lady 
Hamilton’s celebration of his birthday he 
was writing thus to Lord St. Vincent: “I 
am very unwell, and the miserable conduct 
of the Court is not likely to cool my 
irritable temper. It is a country of fiddlers 
and poets, w and scoundrels.” 

The passage that relates to the flight of 


Naples, and so, doubtless, gave 
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the King and Queen of Naples on board 
the Vanguard glows with as strong a light 
of romance as any in the career of Nelson. 
The King’s cowardice and the miserable 
procrastinating policy of the Court could 
result in nothing but the evacuation of 
Naples. On December 209, 1798, a memo- 
randum marked “‘ most secret” was sent to 
those concerned. Three barges and a 
small cutter belonging to a frigate, armed 
with cutlasses only, were to be at such 
and such a place at half-past seven 
o'clock. This and a little more was 
signed “ Nelson.” ‘That the royal flight 
was in contemplation before this date is 
shown in certain entries in the “ Journal” 
under December 18 and 19. We hear of 
the sail-makers making cots for the royal 
family on board the Vanguard, of painters 
painting the ward-room and offices under 
the poop, and of boats bringing off the 
valuable effects of the King and Queen in 
the night. 

All, then, was in readiness, but Lady 
Hamilton’s finger must be in this pie, and 
so we get a Rosa Matilda romance out of 
it. According to Southey, Emma made 
every arrangement for the removal of the 
royal family. The King was as much 
afraid of his friends as he was of his 
enemies ; the man in the street was attached 
to his Maje sty’s person, and as the un- 
fortunate fellow believed himself strong 
enough to fight for the King, he had no 
idea of allowing him to run away. Next to 
the safety of the royal family must, of course, 
be the safeguarding of their precious 
goods. Southey tells us of Lady Hamilton, 
at the risk of her life, exploring a subter- 
raneous passage leading from the palace to 
the seaside. Through this passage, all 
very darkly, breathlessly, and mysteriously, 
treasure, paintings, sculptures, and the 
like, valued at two millions and a half, 
were conveyed to the shore and stowed 
safely on board the English ships. Then, 
continues Southey in effect, Nelson went 
ashore, embarked the whole of the royal 
family in three barges, and carried them 
safely through a tremendous sea to the 
Vanguard. As Nelson claims for Lady 
Hamilton a large share in this romantic 
procedure, we have a right to suppose 
that she had a hand in it. 

The flight was attended with several 
circumstances of misery. First and fore- 
most, the weather was extremely heavy, 
and the Italians are not good sailors. On 
board, at the start, everything was con- 
fusion and wretchedness. If the old 
line-of-battle ship knew how to fight, 
she also knew how to roll in a sea-way. 
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Everything movable flew from side to side. 
The crash of crockery, the groans of the 
foreign stomach, the greasy appeal of 
despair to the Virgin Mary and the Saints, 
combined in a ghastly music of the deep. 
There was no fiddling. The bandeau was 
not thought of. No man sat down to write a 
sonnet to Nelson. At half-past one in the 
morning a blast of hurricane force blew 
the Vanguard’s close-reefed topsail out of 
the bolt-ropes. ‘The ship resounded with 
shrieks, in which the royal throats joined. 
Indeed, the King and Queen were now 
persuaded that they had only escaped the 
bayonet on shore to perish by drowning. 
Distinction of persons was lost. Everybody 
who could find room in Nelson’s cabin 
squeezed there. Nelson himself was sea- 
sick, and here was a difficulty with which 
his instincts as a tactician were unable 
to cope. Sir William Hamilton was 
sought by his wife, who found him 
sitting in their cabin with a loaded pistol 
in each hand. In response to Emma’s 
hysterical shriek of alarm, he told her in 
a cold voice and with a long face that he 
was resolved not to die with a “* guggle— 
guggle—guggle” of the salt water in his 
throat, and therefore he was prepared as 
soon as he felt the ship sinking to shoot 
himself. ‘This is on the authority of the 
late Admiral W. H. Smyth, one of the 
ablest of our naval surveyors, and author 
of “‘ The Sailor’s Word-Book.” 

But the general misery had not yet 
reached its height. On the evening of 
the 25th poor little Prince Albert, who 
had been taken ill in the morning, died 
in Lady Hamilton’s arms. Here was a 
stroke which must make everyone forget 
contempt and disgust, and think with pity 
and sympathy of the unfortunate King 
and Queen. Palermo was reached in 
safety. The Queen remained for a little 
time in the ship; Ferdinand, on the other 
hand, whose tastes and sensibilities were 
those of an Irish squireen, after making a 
hearty breakfast, went ashore, and Nelson 
saw that all proper honour was paid him 
by flying the royal standard, and so forth. 
One thinks with concern of Nelson at this 
time ; he is without sincerity in his pro- 
fessions of loyalty to the Court of Naples ; 
he hates them all round, but he is now 
under the Hamilton spell; he cannot break 
away from the fascination of those 
enchanting eyes and that full form, and 
as Lord Keith afterwards discovered— 
but it was a conclusion that Troubridge 
and Ball had already arrived at—the 
conqueror of the Nile was much too 
enthusiastic in the interpretation of his 
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instructions with regard to the Court of 
Naples, much too willing to employ the 
British ships in the service of the Queen. 
Some sense of littleness of character may 
have visited him, and helped his illness to 
keep him irritable. His was strictly a 
high conscience, and in his heart he was 
not the man to pretend to reconcile his 
devotion to the Neapolitan Court with 
either his duty to his country or his duty 
to his wife. 

Much petulance is visible in his corre- 
spondence at this period. He was greatly 
irritated, moreover, by the appointment of 
Captain Sir Sidney Smith in Le Zigre, of 
eighty guns, in the Levant. “J do feel, 
Jor Iam a man,” he breaks out in italics to 
Lord St. Vincent, “that it is impossible 
for me to serve in these seas with a 
squadron under a junior officer. Could I 
have thought it!—and from Earl Spencer!” 
He frequently writes for permission to 
retire. He wants to go home. But Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton must accom- 
pany him. He tells Lady Parker in 
February 1799 that she who remembers 
him always laughing would not credit 
the change in his appearance. He scarcely 
ever writes a letter, not strictly official, 
in which some reference or other to his 

dear friends,” his ‘‘ invaluable friends,” 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, is not to 
be found. But what could have been his 
secret judgment of Sir William? Did 
he flatter himself that the old man 
had not taken a very correct observa- 
tion of what was passing under his nose ? 
What opinion would Nelson form of the 
principles and character of a man who 
could look on in silence while his 
hospitality and confidence were being 
abused 2 All this Neapolitan _ busi- 
ness in Nelson’s life makes melancholy 
and sickening reading. The page is 
haunted by a faint insufferable odour— 
decayed perfume—nauseating aromas such 
as the ghost of a courtesan might waft to 
your physical nostril from an immaterial 
handkerchief in her misty grasp. Music 
as mournful as the wailing of madness, 
and as dim as the voice of one encaverned, 
murmurs from the pages as you read, and 
lo! a vision of ghastly Court fiddlers doing 
honour to Nelson with quivering elbows 
rises before you; and Nelson, with Lady 
Hamilton by his side, seems to like it; 
but he doesn’t. He has no ear for music. 
Let the thunders of the Nile reverberate 
afresh and overwhelm that degrading 
noise of fiddling, and let the white 
powder-smoke roll over the printed page 
and breathe to us the true incense. 
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and my heart misgave me. ‘* When is an 
interviewer welcome?” I asked myself. 
And the reply was, “‘ Never.” At the 
sound of the ring a wild barking came 
from within, and as the neat - handed 
Phyllis opened the door, a little terrier 
flew at my heels in remonstrance. 

The maid, murmuring 
apology, led me into the 
and promised that her mistress should 
soon join me. With the instincts of, I 
hope, a conscientious journalist, I looked 
about me for information. I had come 
wanting to know, you know. 

It is unreasonable that one should expect 
the dining- room of the most popular 
actress of the day to be unlike that of any 
other woman; but this particular dining- 
room told me nothing, and I felt I owed 
it a grudge. ‘The atmosphere of the 
drawing-room might, I hoped, inspire me 
by and by. 

There was a light laugh outside 
door—then a rustle of skirts. 
coming!” I thought. And come she did— 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Well, I could not 
have believed it!—I mean that she was 
she! I had expected to see the same 
sombre, tragic face, now so familiar to us 
upon the stage. Here, instead, were glad, 
glancing eyes and a smiling mouth, and 


some polite 
dining - room 


the 
‘She is 
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RANG at the door of Mrs. Patrick 
ee flat in Ashley Gardens, 


the charming lady’s manner, I soon dis- 
covered, was to match. 

‘How do you do?” she began. ‘It is 
too bad of me to have kept you so long. 
But I am never an early riser. I am 
always tired after the evening’s work.” 

‘“« Your time is rarely your own ?” I began 
rather tritely. 

“Very rarely,” replied Mrs. Campbell ; 

“and just now I am frightfully busy, you 
know, because of Lady Hamilton. I think 
of her night and day. I mean to give her 
all my best! And, apart from the study of 
her character, there are her frocks to 
consider. I mean my dear Ladyship to be 
arrayed most delightfully.” 

It was very pleasant to hear Mrs. € 
bell rattle on in this spontaneous way. 
What a musical voice! what a natural, 
childlike manner! I could have listened 
to her for hours; but I must not swerve 
from the task I had set before me. My 
readers, I felt, would demand of me that I 
should let them know what were her 
serious views upon training for the stz ige. 

So I began: ‘* What are your serious 
views upon training for the stage, may I 
ask, Mrs. Campbell ?’ 

Was it my fancy? It seemed to me 
that the clear brow of my victim clouded 
upon the spot. 

“Well, let me see!” 
the shadow of boredom, to my 


Camp- 


was the answer, as 
intense 





relief, passed away from her face. ‘“ You 
know I was fortunate enough to escape 
from all the drudgery of the schoolroom 
of my art, so I am not a first-rate authority 
upon the subject, and can scarcely judge as 
to the merits of the Conservatoire system. 
Acting seems to come natural to me, and 
as for elocution lessons! Yes, I believe 
I did have six ; but that’s a long while ago, 
and I daresay my instructress herself has 
forgotten it.” 

** And who was your instructress ?” 

** A sister of the clever actress Miss Rose 
Leclercq.” 

Mrs. Campbell paused, but only for a 
moment, and then flew, like an arrow from 
a bow, across the room to pounce upon her 
little favourite, ‘‘ Buttons.” Now, Buttons, 
I should add, was the little terrier who 
had welcomed me in the doorway. 

“You graduated?” I began, as Mrs. 
Campbell resumed her seat. 

“In an amateur dramatic club,” 
continued, “‘‘ The Anomalies,’ which has 
already supplied several good recruits to 
the professional stage. 1 had never had 
the faintest idea of being anything but an 
amateur. However, there came a time 
when it was necessary for me to earn some- 
thing, and I was very glad to accept Mr. 
Vezin’s offer to go on tour with him. We 
began with a play by Vezin and Buchanan, 
called ‘ Bachelors,’ and it was in that I 
made my first appearance at Liverpool.” 

“* Apres ?” 

**Oh, then came a group of Shaksperian 
parts for me, when I supported Miss Laura 


-} 
sne 


Johnson. In one week we did five dif- 
ferent plays.” 
“What an overwhelming amount of 


study that must have meant! And did it 
come easily to you to learn your parts ?” 

“Now it does. But then, I can assure you, 
it was quite a different matter. I used to 
find that it was best to write them out 
before trying to remember them; it seemed 
to help my memory to have the words 
before my eyes in my own handwriting. 
But I’ve outgrown that fad a long while, I 
am thankful to say. Now I just read through 
a play a few times, and then, somehow— 
unconsciously, you know—I have my part 
by heart.” 

“* After your Vezin tour, what next ?” 

“Let me remember! Oh, yes! I went 
round with Mrs. Bandmann Palmer in 
‘ Tares’ — my first experience of real 
melodrama; then back to Shakspere and 
the provinces, and then to London and 
melodrama at the Adelphi. Since that 
time I need hardly remind you of what 
has happened to me.” 
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“What sort of part do you prefer ?” 

“‘That’s the most difficult question to 
answer, for I delight in them all! But if 
I must decide, Juliet comes first, then 
Rosalind, and then Lady Teazle. Do 
you know how I revel in comedy? You 
would not have thought it? No, don’t, 
don’t say you are like some of the critics 
who will have it I can only do Mrs. 
Tanqueray. That was a lovely part, I own; 
so, too, was Mrs. Ebbsmith. But, believe 
me—no, don’/ wait and see! Only when you 
think of me, don’t let it be as the heroine 
of a melodrama! You had better believe 
the critics than ¢haé.” 

** Poor critics!” I exclaimed, feeling a 
little sorry for my brotherhood. ‘“ You 
are hard on them!” 

‘“*No, indeed I am not! But they are 
mortal—I think critics are very mortal 
indeed, and they make mistakes some- 
times.” ‘This with an emphatic nod which 
would have carried conviction. 

“Do you find Ibsen attractive ?” 

“Indeed, yes! But of the foreign writers 
Maeterlinck interests me by far the most. 
I don’t often go to matinées, so I miss the 
opportunities to see new work. I find 
matinées tire me, and that is intolerable, 
for I hate to be prevented giving the very 
best of myself every night to my audience. 
That ’s why I cannot hear as much music 
as I like. I regret the piano recitals most. 
I play myself, and know a good deal about 
music generally; and it would be a real 
pleasure to me to be able to take a lesson 
that way sometimes. However, one cannot 
have everything, and I love my profession 
too much to slight it by being tired in the 
evening. But now, come, don’t let us talk 
so much of me—there are moments when 
1 quite tire of myself. Would you not 
like to see a few of my treasures ?” 

I assured Mrs. Campbell that, of all 
things, I should enjoy a peep at her pretty 
souvenirs. “1 had heard,” I murmured, “ of 
some wonderful turquoises, for instance.” 

“Oh, here they are!” exclaimed the 
charming lady; and in the twinkling of 
an eye she had run out of the room and 
returned, with her slim fingers entwining 
a long gold chain strung with enormous 
turquoises. 

After admiring her turquoises, I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ You are fond of pictures, too— 
or, rather, of photographs of pictures, for 
your walls are covered with them!” 

“Those are Hollyer’s photographs of 
Watts’s and Burne-Jones’s works, and, 
speaking of Sir Edward Burne - Jones, 
only look at this! A pen-and-ink cari- 
cature, done by his own hand. Fancy the 
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painter of ‘The Briar-Rose’ revelling in 
such nonsense as /haf! And here is a 
pretty fancy of his son’s, Mr. Phil Burne- 
Jones—an allegorical picture of me, 
Stella—as a star, you know.” 

Among others of the great actress’s 
treasures is a volume of poems, and upon 
the fly-leaf the poet—one of our most 
accomplished — has written: ‘To Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell.—A tribute to her in- 
comparable art and to her incomparable 
personality.” 

“Everybody has talked of my ‘ 


person- 
ality,” 


said Mrs. Campbell with a little 


moue as she turned over the page laugh- 
‘* And, for my part, I never know 
What 7s my 


ing. 
what they mean by it. 
personality ?” 

Well, I did my best to explain. I ventured 
to suggest to the lady that she had a quite 
peculiar originality of voice, style, and 
movement ; that her beauty (although at 
the mere mention of the word she stopped 
me, half imperiously) was of a rare and 
mysterious sort. 

“The critics,” she continued, quite un- 
convinced, ‘‘ have made me weary of the 
mere word ‘personality.’ I wish they 
would realise instead what a hard-working 
actress I am.” 

I agreed with Mrs. Campbell that hard 
work was certainly a very good thing in - 
way ; but, when it comes to the point, i 
is always the personality and never the 
technicalities of an actor or actress which 
appeal to us. Have not all the most 
popular mummers of the day won us 
through some subtle charm of tone, glance, 
and gesture, while many perhaps more 
admirable but less attractive artists have 
left us wholly cold ? 

Mrs. Campbell is without doubt as 
fascinating a personality as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has taught us to know in the columns 
of the Saturday Review; but she is more 
than that. You cannot be long in her 
presence without realising that, besides 
her undoubted prettiness and elfish charm, 
she is a thoroughly conscientious artist, 
who would never sacrifice truth for effect, 
whatever her temptations might be to 
appeal to the admirers of a more stagey 
school than the one to which she belongs. 
No actress, moreover, whom I have ever 
met is more thoroughly in love with her 
art, or more unselfishly anxious to work for 
the good of those associated with her. And 
the masses, as well as the classes, appreciate 
her unobtrusiveness and refinement. If 
the accents of that gentle haunting voice 
of hers do not always reach “up aloft,” 
the gallery likes her too well to resent 
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any little discrepancies. She is, be it told, 
by no means a quick study. Like a true 
artist, she has a horror of fours de force. 
I once asked a well-known and brilliant 
young artist howhe arrived at hismarvellous 
effects in black and white. In my sim- 
plicity I imagined that he could throw off 
any number of studies a day, and that his 
long lines and curves were mere dashings 
from the careless pen of a genius. 

Looking lovingly down upon one of 
his own slight pictures, my friend replied : 
‘““T make sometimes twenty, sometimes 
fifty, studies for a single insignificant 
page.” Of such stuff is the true artist 
made. Mrs. Campbell, too, arrives at 
some of her simplest and most natural 
effects by elaborate study and artifice. 
What zof to do is with her as great a 
problem as what to do with her parts. For 
weeks before studying Juliet and Agnes 
Ebbsmith she shut herself up rigorously 
with her work, excluding many of her 
intimate friends, and endeavouring thor- 
oughly to merge her own identity into 
the other woman’s. 

I must not forget to tell of Mrs. 
Campbell’s charming little son, aged 
some ten or eleven years. A more truly 
Italian type of face than his it would be 
impossible to find; the child is simply a 
living Murillo, and you feel it quite out of 
place that he should appear clothed and 
in his right mind in an Eton suit. Clouds. 
of vapour and sunset splendour should 
form a background to that glowing pome- 
granate face and those dark sombre eyes. 
He is naturally proud of his mother; con- 
siders her a very good actress indeed, and 
passes quite sensible criticisms upon her 
performances. As yet he shows no signs. 
of following her lead in the realms of 
art, but inclines to footballing, and is 
robust in his tastes. 

Although I have alluded to “‘ Buttons,” 
I have as yet forgotten the claims of 
“* Humperdincka,” a delightful puppy, full 
of life and fun, of airs and graces, relap- 
sing into moments of unutterable melan- 
choly as she watches her fair mistress 
bestowing affectionate caresses upon the 
new comers, some little Mexican toy 
terriers whose names were not .revealed. 
to me. 

Mrs. Campbell was pressed for time in 
the morning when I called to ask her for 
a “few words about herself” for the 
readers of Zhe English Illustrated. But she 
sent me away with a kindly greeting for 
them one and all, and a hope that she had 
not wearied them, and that ‘‘the few words” 
were not too many after all. I. A. 
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N SKEETC di. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


HEY called him “English Jim the 

Sailor” up at Afognak, in Alaska, 

when they were pleased, and _ that 

“‘derned mad Britisher” when they were 

angry. For he was the sort of man 
who makes 
an enemy 
of a friend 
and a 
friendofan 
enemy in 
the twink- 
ling of an 
eye. He 
had the 
humour of 
a Celt, the 
devilry of 
a bad 


Indian, 


and the 
solicity of 
a. tae 
Saxon, yet 
no one 
knew who 
was his 
dearest 
friend; for 
if a man 
went out 
of Afognak 
for a week 
he would 
find Jim 
camping 
in the 
shack of 
his last 
Sreat 
enemy, 
while his HE 
former 
partner 


eyed him sulkily from the other side of 


the bit of mud they called a street. 
“Can I get a job here?” he asked 

when he came ashore from the J/fary 

Stubbs, a wretched little trading schooner 


on 
vu 


SPOKE TO THE FIRST MAN HE SAW SITTING ON A PILE 
OF SAWN BOARDS. 


belonging to Seattle. He spoke to the 
first man he saw sitting on a pile of sawn 
boards on the wharf. 

“‘Mebbe and mebbe not,” replied the 
man, who was rather a sulky sort of swine, 
and as 
silent as 
they make 
them. 
‘“‘Where?” 

** At the 
stickmula, 
likely.” 

He used 
the Chi- 
nook word 
for saw- 
mill. But 
Jim had 
been 
knocking 
about the 
coast for a 
good time, 
and under- 
stood him. 

“Or the 
cannery,” 
added 
the man. 
*“Can’tyou 
smell it ?” 

“7 6o@ 
bet!” said 
Jim. For 
a salmon 
cannery 
has a very 
distinct 
odour 
down 
wind—so 
distinct, 
indeed, 
that foreign consumers would hardly like 
to eat the stuff if they smelt it, even 
without seeing Chinamen walking in it 
before it gets concealed in a can. 

So Jim got a job at the mill. He 
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worked first with the shingle sawyer, and 
then at the lath-mill, where he undertook 
to make laths himself. In the process he 
lost his temper, and very nearly lost his 
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of course, no one knew until one morning 
the whistle wouldn’t blow. In fact, they 
found it lying on the roof. For Jim 
managed to hit it at the end of a week. 








HE TRIED TO SHOOT AWAY THE WHISTLE FROM THE TOP OF THE MILL. 


thumb. 


He had to lie by for a few days, 
and then went wedging -off. 
“* Great Scott!” said he, ‘* but this kind 


of work is work.” But he did not like 
getting up early, and he made himself 
popular with the men and unpopular with 
the boss by trying to. disarrange the 
whistle which blew at five o’clock in the 
morning to rouse the men out. He 
borrowed a Winchester rifle and bought 
some ammunition, and, getting up at four, 
he tried to shoot away the whistle from the 
top of the mill. 

*“What’s that shooting going on so 
early ?” asked the interested town. But, 
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It was quite characteristic of him that he 
didn’t mind getting up early to do mis- 
chief. But he was given away by the boss 
seeing him with the rifle. He called to 
Jim. 

“‘ Say, young fellow, what are you doing 
with that Winchester ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Jim. ‘“1’m just 
taking it back to the man that lent it me.” 

“Um,” said the boss, and Jim turned 
away. But Mr. Reed stopped him. 

** Are you a good shot, Atkins ?” 

“Pretty fair, Mr. Reed,” replied Jim 
with a grin. 

“Could you hit a whistle on a saw-mill 
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, 


at a hundred yards, for instance ?” asked 


Reed. 

“* If I tried I might, Sir.” 

““Come up to the office and you shall 
get your money,” said the boss. 

And when he paid him off, minus the 
cost of the whistle-repairing, he suggested 
that Jim might try the military life. But 
Jim didn’t tell him that he had tried it, with 
no more success than managing to desert 
without being nailed. 

He went in as partner with a Sitcum 
Siwash, or half-breed Indian, named Pete, 
who did no work and only kept himself in 
exercise by thumping an Indian woman 
who lived with him. 

This displeased Jim until he found that 
the Klootchman really didn’t mind it. But 
one night Pete managed to get a bottle of 
whisky, which was strictly against the law. 
Then he tried to thrash Jim and got very 
badly broken up, although the squaw did 
hang on to Jim’s neck while he was 
pounding thunder out of her prostrate 
man; It sickened Jim, and having no 
money he made up to the night-watchman 
at the mill, and slept in the sawdust by the 
fires which were kept banked up all night. 

Then he went to work at the cannery, 
but the Chinamen didn’t like him, for no 
Orientals have any sympathy with a 
practical joker. He thrashed one of them 
very badly, and got the bounce at once. 
He determined to return to San Francisco ; : 
but when he tried it he learnt that his 
unpopularity with the big mills meant 
trouble for him, for they controlled all but 
one or two of the schooners 
that came into Afognak. He 
showed his discharges to one 
fishy skipper after another, and 
they shook their heads. 

“Well, then, let me work 
my passage down,” he urged. 

“I’m dog-tired of this hole.” 

““You’ve made it too hot 
and not hot enough,” said 
Wash-tub Davis, a regular old 
whaler with a beard down to 
the pit of his stomach. 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Jim. 

“You ask Mr. Reed,” 
plied Davis, and then 
tumbled to what was up. 

“‘T think it pretty low down 
to try and keep me here, Mr. 
Reed,” he said, ‘‘when you 
won’t give me any work.” 

“You should have thought 
of that before you shot away 
my whistle,” said Reed, who 


Jim 


had a long memory and no particular 
love of a joke. 

““Never mind,” said Jim, “ you can’t 
keep me here.” And he went down to 
the wharf again and palled in with the 
same loafer who had told him about work 
at the mill. 

‘** What do they call the skipper of this 
thundering old schooner, ‘ Wash - tub’ 
for?” 

**One of his men made a wash-tub, and 
Davis sold it to a Siwash for a dollar,” said 
the man. ‘‘He’s meaner than a yaller 
dog.” 

““I’ll beat him, you bet,” cried Jim. 
“T’m damned if I don’t go down in his 
schooner and in no other !”” 

And that night he met some of the men 
of the schooner who were drinking. Jim 
borrowed a dollar or two on his bowie 
knife, and set up the drinks for the crowd, 
the mate among them. 

‘That skipper of yours is a daisy, ain’t 
he?” said Jim. ‘‘ He won't give me a 
show to work my passage with you.’ 

“Did you try him?” asked the 
mate, who was the only one in the 
lot who had been a deep-water sailor. 


PETE DID NO WORK AND ONLY KEPT HIMSELF IN EXERCISE 


BY THUMPING AN INDIAN WOMAN, 
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Jim nodded. 

““T’ll speak to him for you,” 
Richards. 

“TI wouldn't if I } ; 
answered. And he told the man the 
reason. The mate, who was now very 
reasonably drunk, retailed it to the men, 
and they “allowed” it was a thundering 
shame. 

““See here, tilicum,” said 
hiccupping, “‘ you can come. 
you away.” 

But Jim cunningly made many objec- 
tions. 

“You'll get fired yourself,” he urged. 

““What!” roared the mate; “‘me get 
fired? Not much, man;I1’m solid with 
the owners, real solid. And what I say 
goes. Youbetit goes. And what’s more, 
Wash-tub will go, and I’ll have the 
schooner myself.” 

He drank again and almost wept. For, 
indeed, the liquor sold up in Alaska might 
make a brass monkey weep. 

*‘And you shall be mate,” he sobbed. 
“I like you, that’s what I do.” 

So they carried him on board and laid 
him in his bunk and covered him up with 
fishy blankets. He extricated his head, 
and, with tears running down his cheeks, 
asked for Jim. 

‘*Here I am, old man,” said Jim, who 


said 


were you,” Jim 


Richards, 
We’ll stow 


was sober and shaking with laughter. 
Richards grasped his hand affectionately. 
“You reckon I’m full, but I ain’t,” he 


murmured. ‘‘I’ll remember.” 

Next morning Jim was on the wharf 
again, and was leaning against the 
schooner’s rail when old Wash-tub tumbled 
on deck. 

“Now, then, what 
here?” he grumbled. 
Sling your hook now.” 

“‘ All right, Davis,” said Jim coolly. ° 

“Captain Davis, you tramp!” roared 
Davis. ‘“I’ll have you know that I’ve 
a handle to my name!” 

‘““That’s good,” said Jim insolently. 
“It’s a dirty name and a dirty skipper to 
touch without a handle.” 

And, stepping back, he looked out for a 
flying belaying-pin if one was lying handy. 
But Wash-tub only gasped at the atrocious 
insult, and, before he caught his breath, 
Jim was fifty yards away. He hearda gale 
of blasphemy behind him which would have 
sunk a floating bethel or a missionary-boat 
at its moorings, but he just sauntered off 
without even turning round. For he had 
taken in his man and knew what would rile 
him most. 

He saw Richards again late that night, 


are you doing 
“You get off. 
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and, true enough, he remembered what he 
had said. But Jim looked melancholy. 

‘I suppose you’!l cry off,” he murmured 
disconsolately. ‘I can see Wash-tub is a 
holy terror. I wonder that you chaps dare 
stay with him.” 

“Dare!” said Richards, “ you bet he 
don’t tire me. For, if he won't take taffy, 
I just get mad too. I'll stow you away. 
But I didn’t think you was the sort to be 
scared.” 

Jim laughed. 

“*] meant that I’d have to fill him up 
with lead,” he remarked. 

And, as the devil was that moment 
uppermost, he looked as if he did mean it, 
which pleased Richards vastly. 

‘*You’re all there, tilicum,” he said; 
‘now you come down on board to-night 
about eleven and we’ll stow you away. 
But you’ll have to keep dark, for if you 
show up Wash-tub will haze you and haze 
me and make it as hot as hell.” 

** Right you are,” said Jim; ‘ but I won’t 
give you away, and if he bowls me out I’’ll 
stand the racket myself.” 

The schooner cleared out next morning 
at dawn, and all the time the rest were 
working her out of the harbour Jim lay up 
in the darkest berth in the forecastle, and 
sniggered to himself to think that he was 
loafing. 

“By gosh! I’m Wash-tub’s only pas- 
senger,” he said; ‘‘ but when I get down 
to San Francisco I’ll have a joke on 
him.” 

He lighted his pipe at the swinging 
lamp, and went. back to his blankets just 
as the men came in. There were only two 
to each watch, and of these two were little 
good-tempered Finns with backs as broad 
asa boat. They came in laughing. 

“What ’s up?” asked Jim of one of the 
Americans. 

“Why, there ’s Wash-tub gassing about 
how he’s done you,” said the man. “* You 
riled him, you jest did: he’s bin tellin’ 
Richards about you’re saying as he wanted 
a handle to his name. Those chaps up at 
Afognak had got it fixed up to make you 
run a sawdust-barrer afore they let you 
out.” 

“They had, had they?” said Jim; 
‘well, I’ve done them this time. Reed 
will feel sick. I’d like to fire his old 
mill for him; he’s a nigger-driver, not a 
man for white men at all. He loves a 
Chinaman better than a white man any 
time.” 

And they discussed Chinese cheap 
labour for half the day. When the 
weather was fine there was little to do 
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to the schooner, or rather there was so 
much to do that nothing was ever done. 

*“A spot of white paint would ruin her 
for ever,” said Richards. ‘‘We’d all get 
kind of dissatisfied, and so long as she 
holds together, why she holds. And I 
guess she’s insured.” 

Jim found his life as a passenger not 
without its drawbacks. For one thing he 
was a very active young fellow, and stay- 
ing in the forecastle was, as he put it, 

“nigh on to as bad as being in the 
penitentiary.” Doing nothing and grub- 
bing made him full of him- 
self, and he was horribly 
keen on getting to work. 
He almost begged Richards 
to let him come up and 
show himself. 

“He can’t do anything 
but set me to work,” urged 
Jim. 

But when the mate was 
at sea and well away from 
Bourbon whisky, he hadn’t 
such a great idea of the 
solidarity existing between 
himself and the owners. 
And though Jim was 
Savage w hen he was sober, 
it was the other way about 
with Richards. 

“No,” he said, “ not by 
a jugful. What more do 
you want? You're doing 
nothing and you’re grub- 
bing good, and lying on 
the broad of your back. 
And if you show up he’ll 
know we ’re in it, and he’ll 
«work blazes out of us all. 
Lknow him. And besides, 
I don’t want to quit her 
for the rest of the summer. 
Then I’m going east.” 

“You are, are you?” 
said Jim to himself. For 
he knew all about going east. The desire 
lasts till a man gets his money, and a few 
drinks, and then it’s the money goes east, 
not the man. 

But he prayed for a good gale of wind, 
in order for another hand to be needed. 
If everyone was in trouble, and extra help 
needed, old Wash-tub wouldn’t so much 
mind to learn that he had another good 
man on board. Yet all the trip the 
weather was sickening good; it didn’t 
blow hard enough to blow the ancient 
stink of fish out of her, though now she 
was choked with canned goods. And the 
heat was great, and the insect life on 
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Jim had all he could do 
to save his toes and his nose from the 
cockroaches, and certain other. demons 
played havoc with his skin. 

One night when they were off the coast 
of California, running down before a light 
northerly wind which hardly stirred a 
heavy fog hiding the land, Jim could 
bear it no longer. Though he often 
loafed about for’ard when it was dark, he 
never ventured aft. For Wash-tub was a 
light sleeper in good weather. Indeed, as 
he was half asleep all day on a rug spread 


board rampant. 
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by the wheel, he hardly needed rest at 
night. Yet now Jim went right aft in the 
beginning of the middle w atch, and insisted 
on “relieving the Finn who was at the wheel. 
Richards remonstrated. 
“Oh, goto thunder!” 
old man is asleep, isn’t he ? 
the trouble ? I must do something. 
And, sooner than raise an argument, 
Richards let him have his way. But he 
kept the Finn handy in case the skipper 
did rouse out. But the Finn lay down 
and went to sleep, and before Richards 
heard him old Davis was on deck in his 
stockinged feet. Jim slouched his hat over 
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his eyes, and Davis came and looked at 
the binnacle. Richards came up at that 
moment. 
“‘ It’s a steady breeze,” he said stupidly. 
‘Well, and who said it wasn’t?” 


was 
the skipper’s polite reply. And turning 


*““ WHAT CHEER, 


round he went below. Richards jumped 
to the Finn and roused him. 

**Go to the wheel,” he whispered, and 
catching hold of Jim he ran him for’ard. 

“You ’re a pretty sort!” he said, when 
they were for’ard of the mainmast. 

“Let go!” said Jim; “he never tumbled. 
What’s wrong with you ?” 


“‘What’s wrong?” asked the mate. 
“If he’d seen you, he’d have disgruntled 
you! Goand turn in.” 

And grumbling, Jim retired to the stink- 
ing forecastle. 

Two days later they were alongside the 
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wharf, and Jim. skipped ashore without 
being seen. At Shanghai Brown’s he met 
an old mate of his and borrowed a couple 
of dollars to treat Richards and the others 
with. He met them that night on Battery 
Street, and Richards looked particularly 
angry. 
“* What’s wrong, mate ?” asked Jim. 
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“He give us all the bounce,” said 
Richards. “I dunno what made him. 
He’s a swine—a holy swine.” 

But Jim made no suggestion of an 
appeal to the owners. He offered to 
stand drinks at the bar of the American 
House. He spent his two dollars before 
he left. 

Next morning he went down the water- 
front to try and ship in the M/onowaz, which 
he had sailed in before ; and, as luck would 
have it, the mate told him to bring his bag 
on board at once. He went off to raise 
the stuff to get an outfit, and as he came 
away from the Oceanic Steamship Wharf, 
he met a gang of out-of-works whom he 
knew. He stayed talking with them, and, 
as he turned away, he saw old Wash-tub 
Davis come booming along like a rolling 
barrel. He caught sight of Jim, stopped, 
stared, walked on again, and, turning 
round, came back. Jim looked at him 
unintelligently. 

“‘How did you get down?” he asked 
open-mouthed. 

“Down where ?” said Jim. 

“Down here!” 

“What d’ye mean ?” asked Jim, staring 
him blankly in the face. 

“I mean from Afognak,” said Wash- 
tub. 


“‘ Afognak,” mused Jim. ‘‘ And where’s 
Afognak ?” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know 
where Afognak is?” roared the old man 
angrily. 

‘** Why the devil should I know?” said 
Jim, pretending to be angry in his turn. 

“You’ll be saying you don’t know 
Kodiak next,” said Davis. 

“* What’s Kodiak ?” 

And Davis rubbed his eyes. 

** Ain’t your name Jim and weren’t you 
at Afognak three weeks ago?” insisted 
the skipper. 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. 

*“You haven’t told me where Afognak 
is yet,” he remarked gently. 

And then Davis sighed. 

‘‘Well, this beats hell!” he murmured ; 
“if I hadn’t known it wasn’t possible I 
would have sworn you were the man.” 

He walked on. But when he got about 
thirty yards off Jim hailed him. 

‘*What cheer, Wash-tub ! ” 

Davis stopped. 

“You wouldn’t let me work my passage,” 
said Jim, ‘‘so I came down on your old 
hooker as a passenger. What’s the price 
of tubs to-day ?” 

And jumping in a horse-car which was 
coming by, he left the skipper speechless. 


A PAST! 


The robins hurt my heart! 


They bring before my eyes a day of old— 
The trees were dressed in Autumn’s red and gold, 


The world was steeped in sunlight. 


Life 


was gay: 


I loved the robin’s song that Autumn day. 
But now—it hurts my heart! 


Ah! me, they hurt my heart! 
For as they sing, once more there comes to me 
The scent of violets; and I seem to see 
Soft swelling downs, a sunny April sky, 
And robins, singing, as we said ‘‘ Good-bye ”— 


The robins hurt my heart! 


L. G. MosBeEr ty. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF 

N bygone days there was a prince of 
] Burmah who lived in a palace of 
marble, surrounded by gardens of whose 
beauty no words could tell. He had 
everything that the heart of man could 
conceive or desire. All countries had 
been searched for jewels, ivories, and 
treasures of every kind, to adorn his home 
and person; but the possession which he 
valued most, and of which all people 
envied him, was a horse of wonderful 
size and symmetry, which flew through 
the air, and had the power of speech, 
and which had been a gift from a great 
and good fairy. Many were the places 


that the prince, mounted on his marvel- 


lous charger, had seen. 

One day when the animal returned from 
a long excursion which had taken several 
months to complete, he informed the 
court that away by the seashore, amid 
sun -glinted woods, he had seen a most 
lovely princess, who would be eminently 
fitted to wed with the prince. His Royal 
Highness’s curiosity being aroused by 
what he heard, he prepared to mount his 
steed without delay, desiring him to go 
straight to where the lady dwelt. 

After a rapid transition through the air 
for some days the horse descended, and 
taking his rider through a dense forest of 
betel-palms, with the glancing rays of the 
rose and gold of the sunrise falling across 
their path, they came to a fantastic pile, 
half Burmese, half Indian, with gilded 
cupolas and shining domes, on whose 
terraces many peacocks disported them- 
selves, while strolling among the dewy 
flower aisles was the princess. Scarce 
seventeen, she was as lovely as the morning. 
On her feet she wore pearl-sewn slippers, 
in and out of which her small brown feet 
slipped ; strings of uncut gems hung round 
her neck; her dress of apple-green and 
purple had gleams and shadows in it as 
she walked ; while in her hair a spray of 
the champac flower was wreathed. Catch- 
ing sight of the enamoured prince, who 
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lingered spellbound at the entrance, she 
blushed, and, calling her maidens, hastily 
withdrew into the house, not appearing 
again until the cool of the evening, fol- 
lowed, however, by numerous servants. 

All that day and for many, many days 
following, the prince loitered in the forest, 
watching and waiting to obtain another 
glance of this beautiful princess, with 
whom he had fallen so completely in love. 
Sometimes she would stroll as far as the 
gates and look wistfully into the forest 
glades beyond, and other times he saw her 
leaning out of her casement by the light 
of the moon; but on every occasion she 
was carefully watched by attendants. 

Time went by, and the prince began to 
despair of ever obtaining a word with this 
exquisite lady, whose image filled his heart 
to the exclusion of all else, until one day, 
finding the gates left open, he entered the 
gardens and wandered cautiously about. 
Endless beds of orchids and many other 
flowers of dazzling hue and beauty stretched 
away and lay full in the light of the noon- 
day sun; several birds of gorgeous plumage 
swam about on a broad, bright stretch of 
water that was surrounded by tropical 
trees of divers kinds; and here, amidst this 
veil of greenery, he came across the lady 
of his dreams—alone. He lost no time in 
addressing her, and when the first feeling 
of shyness and timidity wore away she 
conversed freely, revealing to the delighted 
prince a mind almost as beautiful as her face. 

This was but the first of such meetings. 
Many were the flower-filled hours they 
spent together, until at last the suspicions 
of the guards were aroused; whereupon 
the princess became greatly alarmed, as 
she knew that her father was an enemy 
of her lover’s, and indeed had twice gone 
to war with him. On communicating these 
fears to the prince, he suggested that she 
should run away with him on the wings 
of the magic horse ; and so after a long 
while, and much hesitation, she at last 
consented. 
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That night, when the moon showed a 
round ball of silver against the sky, and 
the fire-flies danced in the shadows, the 
princess, in fear and trembling, stole out of 
the great blazoned gates to where the prince 
and his steed awaited in the leafy darkness, 
and away they all flew through the 
odorous atmosphere of the sultry night. 
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At first the princess was delighted at the 
novelty of it all, but after a while she grew 
fatigued, and begged that they might 
descend to the earth to take a rest; but 
the prince implored of her to wait fora 
few hours longer, as were they to alight at 
that moment they would find themselves 
in a country peopled by ferocious giants, 
who killed and ate anyone foolish enough 
to enter their territory. But the princess, 


who knew nothing of danger, never having 
been outside her father’s palace, per- 
sisted, saying it was quite impossible 
for her to hold on any longer, as she 
was so very weary, and the jewelled 
trappings of the saddle cut her fingers 
cruelly ; so they descended near a zayat 
(rest-house) situated in vast green woods. 


[ CATCHING SIGHT OF 
THE ENANMOURED PRINCE 

SHE BLUSHED AND 
HASTILY WITHDREW 


Some rugs and pillows being spread for 
the princess, she was soon fast asleep. 
Meanwhile the prince made an arrange- 
ment with his horse that each should rest 
half the night, and keep watch the other 
half. The giants, having already smelt 
human flesh, made their way with all haste 
to where the travellers were; but their 
advances were successfully repelled by the 
prince, who was on guard. Now the ogres, 
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having heard of his wonderful steed, were 
intent upon taking possession of him, and 
with that object were willing to forego 
the pleasure of making a meal off the 
prince and princess. They retired, how- 
ever, until the prince’s turn for sleeping 
came, and then they returned in greater 


AWAY THEY ALL FLEW 
THROUGH THE ODOROUS 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
SULTRY NIGHT 


numbers, trying their best to get hold of 
the horse’s bridle by advancing from the 
back, hoping to take him unawares. He, 
however, frustrated all their efforts by 
spitting fire at them. Just as they were 
beginning to desist, his master, who had 
fallen into an uneasy dream-haunted sleep, 
called out excitedly: ‘‘Give them the 
bridle.” 


The horse hearing, and being accus- 


tomed to obey his owner’s lightest wish, 
allowed the largest of the giants to mount 
him and ride away in the fast-coming 
dawn, to the great triumph and delight of 
them all. 

The prince and princess, awaking some 
hours later, searched for the noble animal 
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everywhere, and were cast into the depths 
of misery by his non-appearance. 

To remain at the zayat was impossible, 
so sadly and slowly they made their way 
to'where the sea lay, on whose surface 
sailed a majestic vessel with silken sails, 
whose attention they managed to attract ; 
boats were at once lowered, and they 
embarked on the ship without delay, and 
set sail for the prince’s country. 
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On board they were treated with all the 
deference and respect due to their rank, 
and the days flew by like a song, the ship 
lightly skimming over the quivering, 
shifting sea, which was as calm and fair 
as a lake. 

All things went well until they were 
within but two days of their destina- 
tion, when a sudden and terrible storm 
broke, thunder and lightning rent the 
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angry heavens, while the waves with a 
sulien roar rose mountain-high. The ship, 
straining and creaking in every spar, 
ploughed valiantly through them, and did 
her very best to keep afloat, but in vain. 
On the second night she sank with all on 
board. The prince, who was a gallant 
swimmer, rose to the surface, and searched, 
amid all the blinding wind and rain, to find 
his lady-love. At last, being compelled to 
desist from fatigue, he lashed himself to 
a bit of floating wreckage, and was borne 


safely to the shore of the giants’ country 
once more. 

Meanwhile the poor princess, more dead 
than alive, was rescued by a fisherman, 
who restored her to consciousness, and 
on reaching his own land took her to his 
humble little hut, where she resided with 
him and his wife for many months. 

In order that she might not be a burden 
or an expense to her hosts, she gave 
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the fisherman a ring of great value to 
sell. It realised such a load of rupees 
that several carts had to be employed to 
bring them home. After giving a hand- 
some present to her rescuer, the princess 
devoted the rest of the money to building 
a zayat, where she passed her time plunged 
in inconsolable despair. 

During this while the prince had been 
captured and made prisoner by a party of 
giants, at the instance of a princess of 
theirs who had observed him from her 
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castle, and fallen in love with his slender 
form and fair face, she herself being old 
and singularly ill-favoured. It was with 
the greatest horror and aversion that the 
unhappy captor learnt the news of her 
infatuation, but he dared not reveal his feel- 
ings, although he shrank inwardly from 
even the look of her, and shuddered at 
the sound of her harsh commanding voice 
as she ordered her unlucky courtiers about. 

Time passed, and he became so thin 
and pale, and his manner so gloomy and 
morose, that they about him grew alarmed, 
and sought to arouse his interest and 
appease him in every way. The princess, 
who really was deeply attached to her 
handsome prisoner, loaded him with gifts 
and attendants, organised fétes and feasts 
in his honour; to all of which blandish- 
ments he remained absolutely indifferent. 
A cloak of apathy seemed to wrap him 
round. 

He would sit for hours and hours staring 
out miserably across the sea. He hardly 
ever spoke, his step was weary, and his 
face haggard and old. This state of 
affairs went on for some time, until the 
princess, after much reflection, determined 
to present him with her most treasured 
possession, which was a flying horse, given 
to her as a peace-offering only a short 
while back by a hostile tribe—thinking 
that, of course, the prince would not 
know of its marvellous powers, and there- 
fore could not benefit by them. 

When the animal, with a covering of 
cloth of gold, and followed by many 
grooms, was led up to the entrance of the 
princess's apartments, it was with the 
greatest difficulty: that his old master 
controlled his countenance sufficiently as 
not to betray his delight before the many 
eyes bent on him. 

Bowing low, he thanked his donor in a 
few well chosen words of deepest gratitude, 
then, passing through the line of courtiers, 
he gracefully withdrew. 
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That night, when everyone slept, the 
prince, borne on the back of the horse, 
went straight across the sea by the light 
of the stars. On the evening of the third 
day of their travels they descended to the 
earth, in order to pass the night at a zayat 
which the horse perceived standing in a 
lot of Khine grass and sheltered by tower- 
ing bamboos. 

Making fast his steed, the prince entered 
the rest-house and passed down a long 
vista of rooms that had the subdued glow 
of amethysts in the dim light of hanging 
lamps. A few dusky white-robed attend- 
ants gleamed in the soft darkness of the 
teak-wood structure, and they hastened 
to wait on him. After he had partaken 
of rice he inquired who had built the 
place, as it appeared so new, to which 
they answered that a strange beautiful lady, 
who had been rescued from a shipwreck 
and who dwelt close by, had caused it to 
be raised as a thankoffering. 

The prince trembled exceedingly as he 
listened, while tears of joy rose to his 
eyes; he felt instinctively that it must be 
his dear lost love. Wondering greatly, 
but obedient to the prince’s commands, 
the servants led him to the lowly hut in 
which the princess still dwelt. She was 
leaning out of the shattered casement, 
gazing across the moon-bathed ocean ; her 
face was pale and sad, and her whole ex- 
pression that of a listless sorrow. 

Sighing heavily, she turned from her 
weary vigil, when she suddenly perceived 
her lost lover coming between the trees. 
Fora secondorso she looked incredulously ; 
then, with a cry of glad surprise, she fell at 
his feet. 

The following day they went in perfect 
safety to the prince’s home, and there, 
amidst the utmost pomp, ceremony, and 
universal rejoicings, they were married, 
commencing a reign which was happier 
and more prosperous than any before or 
since that time. 
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OST people are underthe impression 
L that cave-dwellers in Europe 
have ceased to exist, and that the only 
human beings who inhabit caves in the 
earth are certain tribes of Bosjemen and 
some of the South American Indian tribes 
on the river Amazon. Those, however, who 
have travelled through Spain and been to 
Granada can tell a different story, for as a 
class the gypsies of Granada can certainly 
be spoken of as cave-dwellers, though it 
would be erroneous to say that the entire 
race live in these peculiar habitations, 
some of them living in houses or huts, 
like ordinary mortals. The majority, how- 
ever, are to be found burrowing in the 
sides of hills opposite the Alhambra. 
Entering the Alhambra through the Gate 
of Justice, we were met by a specious old 
scoundrel in picturesque dress, who in- 
formed us in two words of English that he 
was the King of the Gypsies, his vocabulary 
being ‘‘ Me King.” I donot know whether 
rank is in direct proportion to the amount of 
dirt displayed to the square inch among 
the gypsies of Granada ; but if so, this old 
gentleman certainly had the right to his 
title, for without exception he was the 
dirtiest individual I have ever seen. Dirt 
has been described as ‘“‘matter in the 
wrong place,” and as in this case it 
certainly added to his picturesqueness, 
I may be wrong in calling it dirt. His 
Majesty proposed to sell us his photo- 
graph, and, to show that he was the true 
original of the portrait, posed in the atti- 
tude in which he had been taken. The 
guide, however, declined to allow us to 
enter into negotiations on the portrait 
question, and denounced him as a drunken 
old blackguard, -with various additions 
which disabused our minds of the idea 
of veneration being due to royalty. Our 
guide further informed us that the old 
gentleman was the great annoyance of the 
Alhambra, and that the guides had re- 
peatedly represented to the authorities 
that he was an intolerable nuisance to 
visitors ; but mendicity is in Spain not 
only an art, it is also a legalised profession, 
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so that he escaped scatheless on that score. 
Inebriation, however, is punishable by 
law, sO a conspiracy to overthrow the 
monarch was organised by the guides in 
this wise: The first guide to arrive in the 
morning presented him with a _ peseta 
(equal to about tenpence), and, as his 
Majesty’s greatest dole rarely exceeded a 
tenth of this sum, he thought he had 
struck a bonanza. This supposition was 
confirmed when the second guide pre- 
sented him with a similar sum. This was 
too much for even royalty to stand, so the 
King promptly spent one peseta in aguar- 
diente. The third guide added yet another 
peseta, and the fourth likewise, with the 
result that by the time a fifth guide and his 
party arrived at the Alhambra his Majesty, 
I regret to say, was in a sad state of 
inebriety, so much so that the authorities 
had to convey him to durance vile in a 
hand-cart, and the Alhambra knew him no 
more for two months, during which period 
he was supplied by the. State with the 
necessities of life, among which, however, 
they did not consider that soap should 
be included. Since then, whenever his 
Majesty’s importunities. become too press- 
ing, the guides subscribe five pesetas 
among themselves, and as regularly his 
Majesty succumbs to the fumes of the 
aguardiente and takes a ride in the hand- 
cart. 

As far as I could learn the gypsies of 
Granada played a leading part in the 
demolition of the Alhambra, and it is 
remarkable that so much of the beautiful 
and delicate lace work in stone that covers 
the walls remains, as, by the description 
given by the guide, they outdid the Goths 
themselves in destructive ability. 

The view from the walls of the Alhambra 
in every direction is one of marvellous 
beauty, and it makes no difference which 
point of the compass you face, for a view 
varied, indeed, but beautiful in every 
respect meets the eye. The most limited, 
perhaps, of any is that from the side which 
faces the gypsy caves, but even this is 
exquisite, and differs not only by reason 
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of these extraordinary dwelling-places, 
but also by reason of the curious forma- 
tion of the hill-side; for in strong 


contrast to the chalk face which appears in 
places is the magnificent tropical foliage 
enlivened with masses of brilliant-hued 
flowers ; and, besides, one can plainly see 
the picturesque costumes of the gypsies as 
they pass along the roads and pathways or 
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in and out of the doors, for at this distance 
the dirt and squalor cannot be seen, and 
the eye only catches the brilliant colouring 
standing against the white background. 
At this distance even the pigs and sheep 
look picturesque : how the latter manage 
to live on the hill-side, covered as it princi- 
pally is with the leaves of the prickly pear, 
it is hard to understand, and their poverty 
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and leanness show that the existence is a 
very precarious one. At the foot of this 
mountain of colour runs the rapid river 
Daro, appearing from behind the rocky 
promontory as if it were rushing from the 
bowels of the Sierras, by whose numberless 
streams and rivulets it is fed. 

A visit to the gypsy caves is strongly 
advised by the guides, who, however, 
equally firmly insist on the visitors making 
the trip in a carriage, giving the steep- 
ness of the hill as a reason for this. 
Woe betide the unlucky wight whom 
motives of economy or love of pedes- 
trianism impel to make the trip on foot: 
he will have an experience which will last 
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a lifetime, as, from the moment he quits 
the town proper, where the beggars are 
numerous and vociferous enough in all 
conscience, he will be followed, and, if 


he venture to stop, surrounded by a 
crowd of copper-coloured men, women, 
and children who do not ask for alms 
but demand them, and if the visitor 
happens to be a woman they will not 
hesitate to appropriate by force, if they 
cannot obtain it in an easicr manner, 
any loose articles of dress or trinkets they 
see handy. The best way to see these 
gypsies, for they are a most interesting 
sight, in spite of the perpetual clamour 
which is raised on all sides at the sight 
of a stranger, is to go with a guide 
armed with a thick stick and a knowledge 
of Spanish expletives, both of which, 
should occasion arise, he will use with a 
force and vehemence that are nearly 
as deafening as the clamour of the 
gypsies themselves. 

With all the dirt there is a marvellous 
look of health among these people. 
The men are, as a rule, tall, straight- 
limbed, and active-looking, with rather 
good features, and by no means un 
pleasant faces. Among the women, 
the younger ones are often good- 
looking, but there is not anything like 
the amount of beauty to be seen that 
is described in novels as being found 
in gypsy encampments. The children, 
who simply swarm on every side, are 
sturdy, healthy little beggars, strong 
in wind and limb, as was evidenced 
by the way they kept pace with the 
carriage, giving tongue the whole time. 

Mr. Augustus Hare, author of 
“Wanderings in Spain,” has evidently 
no love for these gypsies, and de- 
nounces them freely, but tells one 
very good story which I must quote. 
He says: “It is impossible not to be 
struck by the originality and cleverness 
of the gypsies, even in their vices. A 
gypsy man was at confession one day, 
and while he was confessing, he spied 
in the pocket of the monk’s habit a 
silver snuff-box, and stole it. ‘ Father,’ 
he said immediately, ‘I accuse myself 
of having stolen a silver snuff-box.’ 
‘Then, my son, you must certainly 
restore it.’ ‘Will you have it your- 
self, my Father?’ ‘I? Certainly not,’ 
answered the confessor. ‘The fact is,’ 
proceeded the gypsy, ‘that I have 
offered it to its owner, and he has 
refused it.’ ‘Then you can keep it witha 
good conscience,’ answered the Father.” 
I also give the same author's description 

of the dancing of these gypsies. He says: 
“At Granada a few women in tawdry white 
muslin gowns extort five francs from every 
individual of the large assemblies who 
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have the folly to meet tosee them. Their 
principal dances are the Malagena and 
the Romalis. A woman generally dances 
alone at first, in slow motion, more with 
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this performance owing to our leaving for 
Gibraltar, but we had a good look at some 
of the houses, which we were allowed to 
examine in consideration of the universal 


FNTRANCE TO GYPSY CAVE-DWELLINGS. 


her arms than with her feet, and her 
attitudes are often very picturesque and 
graceful. Gradually, by her gestures, she 
invites a partner to join her; thenceforth 
the dance becomes more animated. They 
chase one another, they circle round one 
another, they throw a whole story of 
passionate eloquence into their gestures, 
and all is accompanied in the way of 
music by the clapping of the hands of all 
the other gitanos and gitanas sitting 
round in a circle, who keep excellent time 
together, occasionally bursting into loud 
outcries which reach a pitch almost of 
frenzy when any specially complicated 
figure is successfully executed.” 
Unfortunately we were not able to see 


‘open sesame ” 


in Spain—a _peseta. 
The entrance was through a narrow door- 
way cut in the face of the cliff, the lintel 
and doorposts being of stone, and the 


door itself of wood. The doorway 
opened directly, in this case, into a 
kitchen, the fireplace being much like 
those to be seen in the hovels of the 
Western Irish peasantry or the Scotch 
Highland poor, the smoke going out 
through a hole cut in the cliff above. 
This was one of the show houses of 
the cave-dwellers, and there was a 
certain amount of comfort about it, for 
on the walls were rude shelves painted 
in gaudy colours, and on them a number 
of brass cooking utensils of various 
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kinds, crockery and glass very neatly 
arranged and very cleanly kept, above 
them being hung coppers and pots and 
pans of all sorts and sizes. The walls 
were rough hewn, and by no means smooth, 
but they and the ceiling were whitewashed 
and very fairly clean. Passing through a 


doorway in which was hung a curtain, we 
went into the bed-room, which was not 
nearly so neat or tidy as the kitchen out- 
side, and also, having no external ventila- 
tion, had by no means a fresh or pleasant 
smell. The bed was a rude wooden frame, 


shown one not quite so manifestly kept 
for the acquisition of pesetas, we were 
taken to another house near by, the guide 
warning us that it was probably infested 
by other than human beings. However, 
a plentiful supply of insect-powder kept the ° 
hopping army at bay; but the inspection 
quite removed the poetic idea of gypsy 
life given by the first-visited cave. ‘The 
room into which we passed immediately 
after entering the portal was a species 
of living-room ; it was without a fireplace, 
and lighted only by the doorway ; its walls 
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covered with blankets, and such things as 
wardrobes or washing utensils were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Beyond this 
again was another room, the odour from 
which was even more “ fruity” than that 
from the second apartment, and it was 
furnished in much the same way. In spite 
of the want of ventilation the place seemed 
fairly clean, quite as much so as most of 
the hovels to be seen on the west coast of 
Galway, and seemed far drier, the aforesaid 
lack of ventilation being the chief fault. 
On emerging into the daylight, a few 
questions elicited the information that this 
was a show cave, and on demanding to be 


were rough and very dirty, being almost 
black four feet from the ground, and not 
with paint; two or three benches and 
some tawdry prints formed the furniture. 
Branching to_one side through a rough 
doorway, hewn out of the rock, was a sort 
of kitchen with a fireplace, and a number 
of dirty and battered pans and pots hang- 
ing on the walls, or else thrown on the 
floor. Another hole revealed a room used 
as a stable for a donkey, the pigs when 
they chose to come in, and the lean- 
looking sheep that was tethered near the 
door, the only ventilation to this apartment 
being through the outside doorway. The 
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sleeping apartment opened out of the 
living-room before mentioned ; but when a 
visit to it was suggested, the idea crossed 
my mind that if the smell of the corre- 
sponding apartment in the other house 
which was kept clean was hardly bearable, 








do any work, which is as seldom as 
possible, occupy themselves in the rude 
carving which is to be found in many 
shops in Granada, and also.in working in 
iron and tin, their forges being generally 
outside the caves, and the scene at night 
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what would be the effect of the genera- 
tions of dirt in this one! Fearful of the 
risk, and parting once more with the 
inevitable peseta, we speedily gained the 
open air and drew a long breath, thanking 
our stars that we were not cave-dwellers. 
A large number of the men, when they 
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viewed from the other side of the valley is 
rather suggestive of the nether regions. 
They work, however, as little as possible, 
and must eke out a miserable existence ; 
but at the same time they are an interest- 
ing race, and differ in their mode of life 
from any to be seen in Europe. 
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But this race was for love. 
“HE room was as night, save for the 
red glow of a rectangular brazier 
that stood in the centre, but failed to 
light up the walls or so much as shadow 
out the huge boxes—or family chests— 
that were ranged against those walls. 

Mrs. Orme sat on the one chair that 
possessed four legs intact; Ida, with a 
hand on the top rail of the chair, bent 
over her aunt’s shoulder. Their eyes, in 
which shone different qualities of inquiry, 
were fixed on the indefinite darkness. 

The elder woman clutched the girl’s 
hand. ‘There it is again! We are not 
alone; I said there was some moving 
thing over there. 

So there was, and out of the darkness a 
figure gradually evolved itself, showing 
the slim form of a boy clad in sheepskins, 
the wool softening the fine column of his 
throat and falling in long fringes over his 
bare knees. ,Across the brazier he stared 
at the two English ladies—stared in silent 
wonder as only the Greek of the Pelopon- 
nesus can stare. The brazier cast a warm 
glow on his bare feet and ankles, coloured 
orange the tightly drawn skin of the flat 
drum that hung from his waist, and shot a 
red light up his features to die in the dark 
curls of his hair. 

“What is that dreadful 
exclaimed Mrs. Orme. 

‘Only one of those poor shepherd boys, 
and that drum is not a weapon of warfare, 
but what he beats to call up his goats and 
sheep.” 


creature ?” 
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**It does not matter, I know we shall 
be robbed and murdered in our beds: that 
will be the end of this mad freak of yours.” 

The girl gave a wearied little laugh. “I 
do not think I should mind being murdered 
if only the bed were forthcoming. I fancy 
we shall have to sleep on the floor as the 
Greeks do.” 

“We ought to have taken an Athenian 
dragoman, with tents and food, as other 
people do; I protest against these original 
ideas of travelling. Now, Ida, if that 
woman is bringing any more muddy coffee, 
I absolutely refuse to drink it.” 

The girl drank the coffee, and then ate 
the coffee-grounds, to show her appre- 
ciation of her hostess’s culinary powers. 

The sad face of the Greek woman—who 
was not accustomed to compliments—lit 
up with delight at this undeniable proof 
of the excellence of the coffee and her 
skill in the making of it. Then, with the 
assistance of another woman, the native 
guide, and three children, she ushered the 
English ladies down a short dark passage 
to the guest-chamber. This proved to be 
a small room void of all furniture, with the 
walls tastefully hung round with the ward-, 
robe of the host, consisting of white sheep- 
skins, long, tight-fitting black coats with 
immense lappets, and fustanella in various 
stages of decay. The feeble flicker of the 
one candle mercifully hid the revelations 
that the ceiling might have shown, 
while the floor was almost entirely covered 
by the bed, which had been made of the 
best the house could produce. ‘There was 
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not a nail on the wall unoccupied; the and proudly but silently turned back the 
only place on which to deposit anything much-soiled quilted coverlet, to show to 
was the deep embrasure of the window, her guests the softness of the mattress and 


ACROSS THE BRAZIER HE STARED AT THE TWO ENGLISH LADIES—STARED IN SILENT WONDER 
AS ONLY THE GREEK OF THE PELOPONNESUS CAN STARE, 


and this harbour of refuge had been the beauties of the one sheet and two 

thoughtfully appropriated by the guide as_ bright red pillow-cushions that went to 

a safe resting-place for the horse-bags and make up this Greek bed. 

rugs pertaining to the mules. Mrs. Orme sank on the able-bodied 
The hostess went down on her knees_ chair that had been ostentatiously brought 
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in, and again murmured, ‘‘ We shall :cer- 
tainly be killed.” 
_. ‘Oh, no, will turn: these people out 
and lock the door; then I will make you 
some Liebig, and you will feel: all right 
‘again.’ 

Locking a door in a native Greek house 

is not un undertaking lightly to be spoken 
of: it is an operation of long and painful 
‘struggle; and it. has been known to baffle 
the best efforts of a whole village. Ida 
tried, the hostess tried, the native guide 
who had brought the two ladies to the 
house of one of his near relatives) tried, 
the woman and three children all tried. 
Then the master of the house, in spotless 
white shirt, fustanella, embroidered. black 
jacket, and turned-up tufted, white shoes, 
came in, followed by the goatherd in sheep- 
skins. Half the family leaned against the 
door on one side, half pulled at it from 
the other, but all without effect. 

At this point Mrs. Orme rose, and 
stretching out an arm dramatically, said, 
“On one thing I am determined, I will not 
sleep here with that door unlocked.” 

‘‘But where can. we go? It is pitch 
dark, the mules are done up, and we 
should be killed going down these path- 
less hills on tired. beasts.” 

“Well, of the two, I would rather break 
my neck in an open, honest way like that 
than be murdered treacherously in my 
bed. Stay here I will not, so tell these 
people, and ‘make the guide pack up at 
once.” 

‘* But, aunt, think of their feelings.” 

‘**T don’t Gare about their feelings, J can 
only think of my own.’ 

Hearing Mrs. Orme’s raised voice, the 
Greeks paused in their struggles, and in 
their endeavour to misunderstand the 
cause of the flushed face of the elder lady, 
the tears in the eyes of the younger one, 
they flocked up in a body, murmuring 
softly to one another in their peculiarly 
musical tones. 

This was the last straw to Mrs. Orme’s 
over-wrought nerves. If they had shouted 
or gesticulated like the Italians she could 
have understood it ; but the swift, stealthy 
tread of the men, and the low muttered words 
were all too alike the received method of 
the conspirator, and she sank on the chair, 
screaming to her niece to drive these 
people away. Before, however, the girl 
could utter a word, a dark, handsome man, 
with somewhat of a sardonic cast of 
countenance, unceremoniously pushed his 
way through the Greeks, and stood in front 
of Mrs. Orme. 

“Pardon, Madame, I am the engineer 
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‘of the line; ‘is there anything I-can do for 
you ?”” 

‘*A Frenchman—we are saved! Tell 
him all, Ida, I.am too overcome. Ask 
him to take us away from these dreadful 
people.” 

With the tears still glistening on her eye- 
lashes, the girl came into the light; the 
Frenchman started, and gazed at her 
silently as she, looking him straight in the 
face, told him of their. plight. 

He at once sympathised with Mrs. 
Orme’s fears, but assured her that she 
could pass the night here in perfect safety. 
It would be in great discomfort, he was 
afraid,. but there would be no_ danger, 
whereas it would. be decidedly dangerous 
for, her, to come on to Olympia in the 
dark.. . Then he . proposed: to .engage 
rooms for them at the old. Xenodochion 
at.Olympia, where he was staying, adding’: 
‘“‘T cannot say it represents civilisation,; 
still, it is better than this.” 

So; at last. Mrs.. Orme’s fears were 
calmed. The Frenchman gave strict 
orders to the Greeks that the ladies were 
not to be disturbed on any pretence, and 
arranged with .the guide to bring them 
down to, Olympia the first thing. in the 
morning. 

He bade Mrs. Orme,a respectful. fare- 
well.. On the threshold he turned, and 
said in an undertone to the, girl: 
** Mademoiselle, if you. are afraid. I will 
stay here—sleep all night outside your 
door.” 

The girl laughed softly. 
afraid.” 


“T am not 


Il, 


The girl was seated at, the south-east 
angle, on the top of the two deep steps of 
the platform of the temple of ,Zeus. at 
Olympia. Her head was backed by the 
clear blue sky of Greéce, her shoulders 
rested against the lowest drum of one of 
the great columns of thé temple. Its 
brethren, alas! had all been thrown down 
in that last terrible earthquake of the sixth 
century, and lay in a long line at her feet. 
She was gazing thoughtfully at the spark- 
ling marble and many-coloured ruins that 
filled the sacred area of the Altis. 

The man was standing knee-deep among 
the tossed-up ruins, his dark face outlined 
against an upturned drum that reared its 
fluted surface to heaven. He was looking 
intently at the girl. 

On every hand ruins raised their piteous 
sides: Classic Greek, Greco - Roman, 
Roman, Byzantine—an epitome of history 
in its saddest form. On the south the 
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swift Alpheios swept round the sacred 
city, winding through the valley at the 
foot of a low range of mountains, and 
leading the eye eastwards to the hill where 
lie buried the defeated suitors of Hippo- 
dameia; victims to the sporting proclivities 
of her father, GEnomaos, of ancient racing 
renown. The deep cleft of the Kladeos 
cut off the west—that revered river that 
humanely threw up its sand over the old 
Herzon to preserve for this generation 
the divine Hermes of Praxiteles. While 
the long oval of the beautiful Olympian 
plain lies guarded on the north by the fir- 
clad hill of Kronos: in the days of the 
Olympiads a gallery of Nature *s making, 
now a favourite point of view; but the girl 
had chosen the better part when she took 
up her position on the platform of the 
great Temple of Zeus. 

Almost in a direct line before them was 
the base whereon the eager Trojan heroes 
had once stood with that wily old Archon 
Nestor opposite to them, shaking in his 
helmet the lots which were to decide who 
should have the honour of doing mortal 
combat with Hector of glorious memory— 
a warrior indeed, sans peur et sans reproche. 
And around lay heaped in wild confusion 
marble pedestal, stone drum, broken archi- 
trave, mutilated cornice, looking for all 
the world like the breaking-up after a long 
frost of a great tidal river whose swift 
current at the first point of resistance had 
tossed up iceberg on iceberg; only here, 
instead of ice, the bergs were of marble 
and of stone, and in place of the piers of 
a bridge, the resistance was found in the 
solid platform of the Temple of Zeus. 
High above this chaos of marble and 
stone a part of the towering vase of 
the exquisitely poised winged Nike of 
Pzonios soared aloft, crying dumbly to 
the heavens for the goddess who now 
watches over the large hall of the Museum 
on the hill. Within the sacred precincts 
Victory no longer sits; Sorrow, with 
veiled face, broods over the despoiled vale, 
while Pity cries aloud to Love to avenge 
the havoc wrought by nature and by man. 

The girl tapped a fallen drum with her 
foot. ‘‘It almost seems like desecration 
for a nineteenth-century girl like me to 
have beneath my feet one of these great 
sacred columns. These drums, with their 
pretty fluted sides and holes in the centre, 
look like giant beads; I always think 
when I see a column gone down in one 
long line that they are only waiting for a 
giant needle to thread them all up into 
position again. How] wish I could thread 
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“You seem to care a great deal more 
about stones than men.” 

“Oh, no; it is the heroes that these 
stones symbolise who make the real 
interest.” 

“Well, then, you think a great deal 
more about these dead men than the 
living !” 

“They were gods!” 

“Gods! they were men—men like me.” 

She smiled, as one who knew better, 
and of things infinitely sweet. Her eyes 
wandered to the north-east angle of the 
wall of the Altis, and there rested con- 
tentedly on the darkness that filled the 
built-up arch of the covered way leading 
to the Stadion. 

The man cared for none of these things. 
In the year and a half he had stayed at 
the Xenodochion, he had never walked 
down to the ruins; this was his first 
visit, and he did not look at the ruins, 
but at the girl. He had not, how- 
ever, volunteered to come here for the 
sake of standing silently by her side 
while she stared at the scattered founda- 
tions; so he asked abruptly, ‘‘ Why did 
Madame allow me to come with you here 
alone ?” 

“You see, she cannot get rid of that 
stupid idea that the Greeks are half 
savages; she always thinks something 
dreadful will happen to me when I go 
about by myself. Of course, with you she 
knew I should be quite safe.” 

‘““If Madame had been French, 
would not have thought so.” 

To his disappointment, this evoked no 
questioning look. He had thought by 
this remark to have turned her face towards 
him, but apparently the situation had only 
been rendered more elusive ; he could not 
even see her profile now. 

She was gazing at the Kronion Hill, 
letting her eyes wander in and out of the 
deep recesses of its dark fir clothing, while 
thinking of the rich and strong background 
it must have made to the simple classic 
beauty of the old Treasure Houses of the 
great Greek cities and colonies, and to the 
more elaborate Greco-Roman work of the 
Exedra of Herodes, whose shining frag- 
ments of ornate white marble now lay in a 
semicircle glittering in the sun. 

“You will not speak to me to-day. 
Have I offended you ?” 

** Offended me! no. 


she 


Why in the world 
should you think so? Besides, I could not 
quarrel with you here. You know peace was 
proclaimed in all the States of Greece 
during the celebration of the Olympian 
games.” 
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THE GIRL WAS SEATED AT THE SOUTH-EAST ANGLE, ON THE TOP OF THE TWO DEFP STEPS 


OF THE PLATFORM OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA. 


“Then you are thinking of nothing but 
these heathen gods and of their worship- _ worship.” 


your god—Science, which you say you 


pers, who, if possible, were worse than He had got her to turn her face towards 
themselves.” him at last. ‘‘Not science only, but des 
*“* Anyway, the Greek gods were beauti- femmes.” 


ful; not unlovely, didactic, and hard like ‘Well, you only leave me science.” 
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“ Ah, no! Mademoiselle, for you science 
and us! Me, /es hommes.” 

“Men!” she reiterated with supreme 
contempt. ‘‘You mean to tell me you 
would put men in the place of God ?” 

“Certainly; it is the only rational 
solution. Science and man for you; 
science and woman for me—there are 
your two parallel lines together, Made- 
moiselle.” 

“‘ But I told you mine cannot meet.” 

“Mine do. Tam making two now, and 
they meet at the terminus of Olympia.” 

“ Now you are teasing me, as you always 
do about those two parallel lines; but as 
you say French boys are not taught Euclid, 
I cannot make you understand. To me 
Science and God are on two parallel lines. 
I can worship: both, but they never meet, 
never interfere the one with the other.” 

“* Ah! Mademoiselle, there is only one 
God—Science, and man is its prophet. You 
should respect the god but worship the 
man.” 

“You would take from me my god and 
put in his place man? Man, indeed! 
Oh, it is too silly!” and the rippling 
laughter of this English girl echoed from 
angle to angle and played about the 
pillars, filling the space that in the glorious 
days of Greece had rung again and again 
with the shouts of that vast multitude met 
to applaud the bay-crowned victors of the 
world-renowned Olympic games. 

“Why do you laugh ?” 

The girl checked herself and said, in 
tones that hurt the man, insomuch as their 
sweetness was not intended for him, 
“Your love of God is quite different to 
that other love. You see, you do not 
understand.” 

She turned her head northwards and 
glanced over the stone drum in the 
direction of the yellowish - red pillars of 
that oldest of all the temples, the long, 
slim Herzeon. A blush swept over her 
face and a soft, wistful yearning came into 
her eyes, which, perhaps, it was as well 
that the Frenchman did not see. 

It was wonderfully silent this Sunday 
afternoon in the plain of Olympia, and 
these two were all alone. No murmur of 
insect life was abroad, no bird’s song filled 
the air ; the rushing of the swift Alpheios, 
as it swept round the southern bank of the 
city to join the Kladeos, could not be 
heard; no men were seen driving their 
loaded mules up the winding path of the 
Kronion Hill; the forms of. no women 
weeding in the currant-fields were outlined 
against the sky ; no tourist raced over the 
ruins or broke up fragments of sacred 
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marble. The glory of the sunshine, the 
traditions of the place, the beauty of. the 
spot, the strange stillness of the hour, 
thrilled the girl with sudden emotion ; her 
heart went out and rested on memory, and 
memory brought the wistful look into her 
eyes, for the heart cried far more than 
memory. 

The man neither thought of the day nor 
of the spot, and the stillness only brought 
to him more strongly than before the con- 
sciousness of her presence. The Albanians 
who worked for him on the railway line 
would not have recognised the voice in 
which he now said, ‘‘ No, Mademoiselle, 
it is you who do not understand.” 

The girl turned and fingered a ring on 
her left hand. ‘‘ Yes, I do: ; I know.” 

The man started, then added vehem- 
ently, “‘ They deceive you, J do not. There 
is no such thing as what you call a good 
man ; it is an impossibility.” 

Again that yearning look came into her 
eyes; she smiled, as if hugging some 
sweet secret to her breast. ‘I know.” 

““T tell you:there is not. Not in all 
Paris.” 

‘* Paris is not quite all the world.” 

“You don’t know—I do know; Iama 
man.” 

“Yes; but you are one of those who 
are always trying to make themselves out 
worse than they are.” 

“Ma foi! I wish I did. I tell you I 
have never known anything but evil, never 
done anything but evil all my life, and you 
only shake your head. You will not 
believe, but it is true.” 

*“You cannot say that. Look how you 
have helped us ; no doubt you have helped 
lots of others.” 

“That is nothing ; a Frenchman always 
helps a lady.” 

“‘ Besides, remember, you even said that 
you would sleep outside our door in that 
cold passage all night, if we were afraid.” 

For a moment the man’s face went 
down between his hands as he muttered, 
“* Diable! so I did!” Then he. threw 
back his head and looked her straight in 
the face. 

“Do you know why I did ?” 

“You knew we could not lock the door, 
and you were afraid the Greeks might 
disturb us.” 

‘*T did not think about the Greeks; I 
wanted to look at you when you were 
asleep. Now you know.” 

The girl looked away, but this time 
straight before her, across the Echo 
Portico, with its broken rows of varied 
marble, to the high embankment that shut 
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out the young green corn that now waved 
over the world-famed Stadion. A half- 
amused smile hovered in the corners of 
her mouth, as of a sweet remembrance. 

‘“At home we have a clump of limes 
close to the drawing-room windows. In 
the summer I spend: hours under those 
trees, reading in my hammock, and some- 
times on a.Sunday I go to sleep.” 

The man was-puzzled. She had not the 
idiotic:ignorance of the ideal ‘‘ young girl” 
of the: Frenchman ;- she: had none of the 
ways-of. conventional modesty. The most 
strictly brought-up, converit-bred girl would 
have responded to his’ gaze with timidity 
if not with simpers; but this English girl 
looked’ him:straight in the face, answered 
him without a blush, treated him as a 
good: companion. What was the secret of 
her power? What was it that she pos- 
sessed—this something he. had never 
met before? Suddenly it came to him— 

LP innocence ! 


Ill. 


The Frenchman gazed at Mrs. Orme in 
blank surprise, and could find no words 
save to’ écho ‘her two last: ‘* Going: to- 
morrow.” 

““Yes, I am afraid we must; we have 
been leading this vagrant life quite long 
enough.” 

‘“But Mademoiselle said 
come with mé to Audritsena.” 

‘“* Mademoiselle did not: know what slie 
was talking: about,” returned Mrs. Orme 
sharply. “It is quite time we went back 
into civilisation, as you say.” 

““Ah, Madame, think of me, left by 
myself; day after day, without a soul to 
speak to!” 

““My dear Sir, you speak as if you 
thought we had nothing to do but to come 
all the way from England to entertain you 
in the evening. Believe me, we are not 
ungrateful to you for all the help you have 
so kindly given us, but ss 

“A day or two more could make no 
difference to you. You can go where you 
like ; see what you want. You have money, 
friends, relations, everything you can 
desire, whilst I have nothing—nothing but 
the pleasure of your _ conversation, 
Madame !”’ 

Mrs. Orrme—who, when her fears were 
not aroused, was a perfectly clear-headed 
woman—screwed up her eyes, as was her 
wont when much amused, and replied with 
apparent unconsciousness: “‘ You do my 
poor powers of conversation too much 
honour; I am afraid without the aid of 


she would 
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my niece | should not have been under. 
stood.” 

**Oh! Mademoiselle is an exception.” 

““Not at-all,” she returned promptly. 
“All right-minded girls sympathise with 
the unfortunate. You excited her sym- 
pathy by telling her you were alone in the 
world ; that is all.” 

“It is true. I have neither father nor 
mother, nor sister nor brother, nor friend 
in the world. I do not know who: my 
parents were. Someone... paid for my 
education ; left me five thousand francs. 
Ma foi! 1 lived while that lasted; now I 
only exist. | would act as your courier if 
you would. take ‘me; I should, .make 
more than.I do by engineering. The’ last 
company for whom I worked failed; 4 
have not. recovered a penny from. it-yet.”.; 

Mrs. Orme said: ‘‘ You have-certainly 
been. very unfortunate.” She thought: 
‘“* Misfortune suits your style of face to 
perfection.” 

‘* Mademoiselle is very sympathetic.” 

** Indeed !” 

This touch of sadness in his fine eyes 
might render him dangerously interesting. 
It was high time that they quitted 
Olympia; they had dallied here all. too 
long. Not that she. was afraid of Ida 
lapsing into sentimentality over this hand- 
some, dark stranger; if there had: not 
been a prior claim, the fact of this man’s 
pronounced atheism would have. been 
sufficient, she thought... For the sake, 
however, of the poor. man’s peace of mind 
it was as well that they were going. 

# _* * 

They dined together as usual, health 
and happiness seasoning the very un- 
palatable fare, but the Frenchman rested 
his head on one hand and refused each 
dish. 

“IT am afraid you are not well, you eat 
nothing.” 

“*How can I have any appetite when 
you say you are going ?” 

Mrs. Orme shook her head. ‘“ You said 
the other day you had forgotten the ways 
of civilisation, but I see a Parisian never 
forgets how to pay a compliment.” 

‘“* Madame, it is my inheritance, the only 
one I possess; but why has Mademoiselle 
left the table ?” 

At this moment Ida returned, a scent- 
bottle in one hand, a page cut out of her 
sketch-book in the other. 

“‘ If your head is bad, try this scent.” 

He moved the bottle away with an 
impatient gesture, but veritably seized the 
page of paper. ‘“‘ Ah! this will make me 
well.” 
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It was a poor, feeble little water-colour, 

but to the Frenchman it appeared god- 
gifted. All his ready flow of speech 
seemed to have deserted him; he laid the 
sketch on the table before him, and gazed 
at it in silence. It was the spot where she 
had sat, and he had stood looking at her, 

when they had talked together among the 
ruins of Olympia. He had said that he 
should like to have a drawing of the place, 
and she had remembered his words. At 
last he spoke. ‘Did you do this for 
me!” 

“Yes ; I hoped you would have liked it. 
It was all I could do in return for the 
many things you have done for us.” 

The girl was disappointed ; she had put 
her best efforts into that sketch, and he 
had not even said ‘‘ Thank you,” only made 
a silly compliment that meant nothing. 

The man looked at the woolly sky, at 
the Alpheios—depicted a mile in breadth 
at the lowest computation—under the hills 
that should have retreated from it, at the 
platform of the Temple of Zeus—three 
times its real height, at the many and 
glaring inaccuracies; but he noticed none 
of the absurdities of the picture—he only 
saw the beauty of the spirit that had 
prompted the doing of this picture for him. 
Moreover, it was ‘the first gift this man 
had ever received. He had bought smiles, 
he had bought kisses, he had bought 
other things; but this was the first free 
gifts that had come to him. He could 
not speak; his whole theory of life 
seemed upturned. A white star had arisen 
in the dark sky of his experience, a new, 
undreamed-of world was developing before 
his eyes. He had plumbed the dregs of 
life, he had proved that the heights could 
only be attained through money; but this 
that had been shadowed out to him was 
outside experience — beyond poverty or 
riches. This, then, was the idealist’s 
dream—that thing that riches could not 
buy, poverty could not quench, and his 
eyes grew dim before the brightness of 
the vision that had been half revealed 
to him. 

“I know it is nothing of a sketch, very 
badly done; but it is the best I could do, 
and I did hope you would have liked it. 
You do not say anything; are you really 
ill?” 

With an effort he roused himself. ‘ Will 
you write your name here, at the back— 
the name by which Madame calls you?” 

“With pleasure. There you are, ‘Ida 
Drummond.’ I expect you cannot pro- 
nounce my name.” 

“Ida! Yes, I can say Ida.” 
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He certainly could, thought Mrs. 
Orme. Really this comedy had gone on 
quite long enough. It had amused her 
at first, it ceased to amuse her now; she 
would have left two days ago, but Ida had 
taken such an absurd fancy to the place, 
seemed absolutely absorbed in those old 
foundations. This new phase, however, on 
the Frenchman’s part was all too eloquent, 
and though the girl’s thoughts were pre- 
occupied, she doubted if she would be 
able to get her away before she awoke to 
the real state of the case. Then Ida 
would be grieved, Gordon would be furious, 
she would be blamed, and, as her husband 
would say, there would be the devil to 
pay all round—and what was the man 
contemplating now ? 

He looked long and in silence at the 
signature before drawing out a large 


pocket-book from some _ hidden breast- 
in this he carefully placed the 


pocket ; 
drawing. 

“I shall keep it always; like this,” he 
said, returning the book to the pocket; 
then, in eager tones, ‘‘ Let me write my 
name for you; let me see if you can say 
Jules?” 

“That is easy enough—Jules ! ” 

“‘Pardon, Mademoiselle, not short like 
that, but long and soft.” 

** Jales.” 

“Yes, that is better, but try again—like 
this : Jiles.” 

The girl caught up his tones and 
laughed back, “Jules, Jules.” 

Was he mistaken in her—and she had 
no heart, no capacity to love—was, in fact, 
as cold-as her own fog-girt island ? 

Mrs. Orme fidgeted; it almost looked 
as if she were flirting with him. This 
really must be put a stop to. After all, 
girls were ‘‘kittle cattle,” so some excuse 
must be found for carrying her off bodily. 

‘Just once again, this time from your 
heart, Mademoiselle.” 

‘Ida, I want you in ” The rest of 
the sentence was drowned by a sudden 
and quite unexpected noise outside. 

Save for the howling of dogs, the 
Xenodochion at night was as quiet a spot 
as could be found. The countryman of 
the Peloponnesus does not talk much except 
on the subject of politics. Over the 
respective merits or demerits of Messrs. 
Delyannis or Tricoupis he will talk till he 
is black in the face, and at the time of an 
election, when the excitement reaches 
boiling point, he will render night hideous 
by shouting the name of his favourite 
candidate, but the elections were not due 
for some months. 


: 
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The three occupants of the dimly 
lighted room first looked at each other 
for an explanation of the strange occur- 
rence, then they looked at the door, 
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“Yes, terribly, ever since I have been 
at Olympia.” 

“If thoseare tears, I must kissthem away.” 

“No, not again; we shall shock the 





HE HAD SAID THAT HE SHOULD LIKE TO HAVE A DRAWING OF THE PLACE, 


AND 


which was now flung open, and a big 
Englishman strode into the room. 

““Gordon, thank Heaven!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Orme. Ida—with a cry, half laughter, 
half sob—ran down the length of the 
table, and was caught in the stranger’s 
arms. 

‘“‘ Have you wanted me, darling ?” 


SHE HAD REMEMBERED 


HIS WORDS. 


Frenchman. He says French girls do not 
do such things.” 
“Confound him! 
with it?” 
“Oh, he 
and I want 
and 7 
‘“‘ He can wait ; there is Mrs. Orme.” 


what has he to do 


kind to me, 
you, 


been so 
introduce him to 


has 
to 
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“TI am very glad to see you indeed, 
Gordon ; but what made you come ?” 

«Well, I did -not like it at all when I 
heard that you had left Athens and started 
for a tour through the Peloponnesus by 
yourselves, picking up a native guide from 
place-to_place ;-and when no letters came 
I could stand it no'longer. I got the 
Colonel to give me special leave, and came 
straight away.” 

“But how did you find out that we 
were at Olympia?” 

“I thought by working back I should 
run up against you. Of course I know 
who was the originator, chief conspirator, 
and commander-in-chief of the whole 
expedition.” 

“Yes, but she forgot the commissariat 
department,” laughed Mrs. Orme. 

** Now, Gordon, there is no good pre- 
tending to be cross; you said I was to-sow 
my wild oats before we married, and I 
have sown them Ee 

“On the rocks of Greece. If that is 
the soil, Iam not afraid of the crop. As 
far as I can see, it would not provide a 
meal even for these Greek mules, who 
apparently live on stones.” Then he 
glanced across at the Frenchman. ‘‘ None 
left on French soil, I hope ?” 

“You know we have not been in 
France. But that reminds me you have 
not been introduced to our knight errant.” 

The Frenchman looked at her as she 
stood by the side of her lover, radiantly 
happy, with a soft timidity in her eyes that 
made her wholly bewitching. No, heart 
was not wanting in her! She loved, she 
was proud of her lover, not ashamed to 
show her love. 

‘What it would have been to have been 
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loved by her!” thought the Frenchman, 
as he bowed his head in acknowledgment 
of the introduction. Instinctively his hand 
sought -his breast-pocket, the Englishman 
could not take that from him; that poor 
little feeble water-colour which should be 
placed on his heart when he was laid-in 
his coffin, and which should serve as a 
passport to her God, should there be 
aught beyond this world. 

Mrs. Orme thoughtfully made a diver- 
sion and talked vivaciously to him, until in 
due time she carried off her niece; but’ 
between the fingers of the hand _ that 
shaded his face the Frenchman watched 
the two at the bottom of the table. He 
saw the girl pour the wine into his glass, 
and the man raise the glass to her lips 
when he thought no one was _ looking. 
He saw her sweet, trustful glances, he 
saw the strong, honest homage in the eyes 
of the man. ‘This was love such as he had 
never seen; and he thought bitterly, “‘ But 
she could have taught this even to me.” 

She had lifted the black pall that hung 
over the landscape of his life, she had 
shown him a glimpse of the world in 
which she lived. She might have made 
him the man such as she thought he was. 
If he had a soul, she would have redeemed 
it. For her he might have : ae 
this man—this English officer—who had 
the world at his feet had her as well. 

* * * * 


As the door closed on the retreating 
figures of the tired Englishman and the 


silent Greek landlord, the Frenchman 
flung his arms on the table, buried his 
head in his hands, and cried aloud in the 
bittérness of his heart, ‘ I] y a toujours un 
autre.” 





ADY LOVELY: p 
gown was of vermilion 
Her hood was all of lace *! 


movement as She 


Was full of dainty grace 
8 re 





A REMARKABLE FAST. 


THE WANDERING 


By JAMES 


HE Wandering Albatross! Theme 
of poets! The wonder and the 
admiration of naturalists! Whether we 
think of it as a thing of surpassing grace, 
adding dignity even to the ocean, or 
ponder upon the marvellous features of its 
domestic economy, what bird can be com- 
pared to this pilgrim of the sea ? 

There is a certain indefiniteness and 
mystery connected with the habits of the 
wandering albatross which gives it a cha- 
racter widely different from that of any other 
bird. For the most part we see it alone in 
infinite space, apparently insusceptible of 
weariness, and possessing the power of dis- 
pensing with sleep for very long intervals. 
Throughout our waking hours it is with 
us, our solitary companion in a boundless 
waste of waters. The sombre shades of 
night come and pass. Day dawns, and 
still it is there—following the vessel with 
sober steady flight. Or it may suddenly 
appear, sweep once round the ship, and, 
pursuing its majestic course, retreat as it 
came—to vanish meteor-like and for ever 
from our sight. 

Small wonder the voyager should ask, 
Whence comes it, whither goes it, how 
sleeps it, homeless and shelterless as it 
seems to be? 

Where is the man who has rounded the 
Cape or the Horn—the Northern Hemi- 
sphere does not know the wandering 
albatross—who has not looked upon the 
marvellous flight of this bird with feelings 
of interest amounting almost to enthu- 
siasm ; and where is he who can say that 
the phenomenon has failed to maintain its 
power to interest even after weeks of 
observation have made it familiar! Now 
the stately bird hangs in the wake of the 
steamer, perfectly motionless, except that 
its head from time to time is turned slowly 
from side to side as if carefully noting all 
that is taking place on board ; now it tops 
the white crest of a mountainous wave, to 
go sweeping into the indigo valley beneath; 
now, dropping astern, it wheels in wide 
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circles far behind; now, having retreated 
to a certain distance, it puts forth its full 
power of flight, and, coming up again with 
the steamer, shoots past with almost 
incredible swiftness. Yet, in the flight of 
the albatross—be the weather calm, or be 
the rigging shrieking in the fury of a 
gale—there is scarcely any perceptible 
movement of its expanded pinions. When 
aquick turn or a wide curve is required, it 
alters merely the angle at which the wings. 
are inclined. Watch one of these birds as 
closely as you may the long day through, 
and you will detect no other motion but 
this. Various theories have been pro- 
pounded from time to time to account for 
the sailing flight of the albatross; but, when 
all that can be has been said, science has. 
little to tell us but that there is an unusual 
development of the muscles of the breast 
and wings. The exact nature of the guiding 
and impelling force has never been satis- 
factorily explained. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that, 
despite its prodigious power of sailing in 
the air, this bird has great difficulty in 
rising from the water. This is particularly 
the case when there is little wind and the 
sea is calm. When there is a broken sea, 
it takes a preliminary run along the water 
to get the required impetus, and rises with 
the wave. Then, after a few fast strokes 
with its mighty pinions, it pursues its. 
motionless course as if impelled by some 
invisible power. 

From the earliest times the wandering 
habits of the albatross have furnished poets 
with endless analogies. If my memory 
serves me correctly, it was Faber who 
sang— 

No sign whereon to fix a local love, 

No home to be remembered for its peace. 
But this, like the majority of poetical 
allusions to the albatross, is a piece of 
beautiful nonsense. The bird, of course, 
has a home, although, truth to say, it is 
scarcely a place to be remembered for its 
peace. 
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At the other side of the world, sur- 
rounded by the greatest extent of ocean 
on our globe, and at a distance so remote 
from other lands that man rarely visits 
them, lie scattered several groups of un- 
inhabited islands. Search in your atlas 
to the south of New Zealand, and you 
will find these desolate shores marked as 
little dots and called respectively—I men- 
tion those only which the wandering 
albatross seeks for the purpose of repro- 
duction — Antipodes Island, Auckland 
Islands, and Campbell Island. 

There is no lighthouse on these islands, 


flowers. Exaggerated marguerites with 
rich purple wondrous asters, 
gorgeous gentians, golden lilies, and a 
dozen other rare and beautiful flowering 
plants blaze here as if to mock the 
tempest-ridden shores with a semblance of 
peace. 

Sea-lions and seals, tamer even than 
cows in a meadow, frequent these islands 
in vast numbers. But, beyond all things, 
it is the land of the bird. Here, upon 
naked rocky shelves overlooking the water, 
penguins, mollyhawks, and petrels congre- 
gate in such countless hordes that the 


centres, 


NOW THE STATELY BIRD HANGS IN THE WAKE OF THE STEAMER. 


and, as they are frequently enveloped in 
heavy fog—to say nothing about the 
treacherous currents which swirl round 
them—they are best known through the 
many and fearful shipwrecks which have 
occurred there. The land is mountainous, 
and for the most part the shores rise in 
bold and naked grandeur. What bays 
there are, are fringed with dense bush, 
above which grows a belt of wind-pressed 
thicket denser still. Beyond this, stretch- 
ing away and upward to the summits of 
the hills—which in some cases reach an 
altitude of two thousand feet—the country 
is covered with a heavy growth of tussock 
grass. A desolate land, yet, strange to 
say, a land filled with a glory of wild 
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stench from their *‘ farms” pollutes the air, 
while the clamorous and melancholy cries 
which they continuously utter drown the 
roar of the sea. No attempt could be suc- 
cessfully made to tell in figures the myriads 
in which these birds swarm. When seen 
flying to and fro against a pitchy black 
background of gathering storm - clouds, 
they are like nothing so much as the 
whirling flakes of a heavy fall of snow. 
The tussock grass on the uplands is so 
high and rank as to make it extremely 
difficult for one to force his way through 
the tangle. You stumble and fall con- 
tinually—or ‘‘just as you get up you fall 
down again,” as I once heard a sailor 
express it—and often take several hours to 
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scramble over a distance of one mile. But 
not until you have passed through a tough 
struggle with this fearful grass, and have 
reached the higher ground, do you catch 
your first glimpse of the albatross. Then 
their pure white heads and necks, which 
are noticable objects in the coarse herbage, 
greet your delighted eye. 

Seen at close quarters, the albatross 
seems to have increased greatly in bulk. 
We now discover its body to be much 
larger than that of a swan, and its expanded 
wings to measure in some cases as much 
as seventeen feet from tip to tip. But the 
glory of the albatross has departed. 
Nothing can be grander than its flight at 
sea; nothing can be more ungainly than 
its waddle on land. To add to the pitiful- 
ness of the sight, the noble bird which we 
remember to have seen sailing over the 
deep, far out of our reach, is at our mercy 
now. The wings that defy space cannot 
smite. The only sign the bird can give of 
defence when approached is to clap its 
beak in a ridiculously helpless manner. 

At sea, surrounded by my fellow- 
creatures, I have caught an albatross with 
a hook and line and killed it—just for its 
feet, the skins of which make capital 
tobacco-pouches—and yet felt no sense of 
shame; but in these remote and desolate 


islands—perhaps because its perfect indif- 


ference to one’s intrusion conveys a fear- 
some impression of its innocence, for it 
waits without dread to be knocked on the 
head—it is impossible to take away the 
life of one of these birds without feeling 
a lump rise in your throat. Then, when 
it is dead, the curiosity hunter is almost 
attacked by superstition, for the inert 
white heap lies at his feet like the re- 
proachful spirit of something that ought 
not to have been destroyed. 

The wandering albatross of Campbell 
Island, a very large and almost pure white 
bird, with the exception of the upper 
surface of the wings and tail, which is 
blackish brown, commences to lay about 
the end of December; that of the 
Auckland Islands and Antipodes Island, 
whose body plumage is marked with pale 
grey freckles, about five weeks later. It 
should be borne in mind that this is high 
summer in these southern latitudes. 

The albatross builds always far up the 
hillsides, on grass - covered declivities 
which slope towards the sea. It is obvious 
that it selects situations of this description 
that it may be able, by running downhill, 
to get sufficient impetus to rise upon the 
wing. It collects in such places in pro- 
digious numbers, dottine the hills with 


little points of white. During the early 
part of the breeding season the birds stand 
in pairs, or in small groups, bowing to 
each other, touching their bills together, 
whispering much that would, I have no 
doubt, look very silly in print, and bowing 
again; and all the while, although you 
stand within a few paces of them, remain- 
ing as indifferent to your presence as a 
couple in Hyde Park. 

The nest consists of a mound of about 
eighteen inches in height. It is made by 
tearing up sods of earth and grass and by 
trampling these firmly into a conical pile. 
The sods thus torn up leave a trench about 
the base of the structure, which serves asa 
drain. Were it not that it is somewhat 
rough in appearance, the whole thing 
might be likened to a castle of sand such 
as a child builds at the seaside. The top, 
which is cup-shaped, forms the nest, and 
in this a single egg is laid. 

If the bird is sitting, but has not laid, 
it will, upon the approach of a man, 
gravely step down from the nest and 
solemnly waddle away. But it does not go 
to any great distance, and never attempts 
that unwieldy run downhill preparatory to 
rising upon the wing. If, however, it has 
laid, nothing short. of force will make it 
stir from the nest. It knows from bitter 
experience that, if the egg be exposed for 
a second only, the voracious sea-hawk, or 
skua gull, which is here in thousands, will 
be down upon it like a stone. So well is 
the female albatross aware of this ever- 
threatening danger that she does not 
budge one inch from the nest until the 
egg is hatched. During the whole time 
of incubation—a period of sixty days—she 
is fed by her consort. 

The young bird is covered with a dense 
mass of fluffy down, pure white in colour, 
and with a fine silky gloss. There is an 
admirable specimen of a nestling in Case 70 
of the Bird Gallery in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. To see 
this beautiful object is well worth a visit 
to the Museum, even if the Museum had 
nothing else to show. The nestling is fed 
assiduously until it becomes so grossly fat 
that it exceeds a full-grown bird in weight. 
It is then deserted by its parents, who set 
forth to roam the winter through over 
thousands of miles of trackless ocean, often 
accomplishing in their wanderings the 
circumnavigation of the globe. October 
has dawned before they return. 

And now I have arrived at the remark- 
able feature in the domestic economy of the 
wandering albatross which gives the title 
to this paper—a feature so extraordinary 
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that the long list of natural history wonders 
may be searched in vain for a parallel. 
How does the young bird receive food 
during the absence of its parents ? J+ does 
not receive any! During the whole time— 
a period often longer than four months— 
it lives solely on its own fat! In this there 
is no assumption whatever. Naturally, the 
nestling is incapable of flight, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
the situation occupied by it makes it im- 
possible to get to the water in any other 


earth, or are otherwise snugly ensconced. 
The long winter through the young 
albatross, sitting in an open nest on a 
bleak hillside, is exposed to the terrific 
violence of an almost unbroken succession 
of the fiercest gales that ever rushed out 
of the great void of an ocean! Lastly, 
hibernates are lean and emaciated when 
they emerge in the spring. The young 
albatross, after its fast of four months, is 
lively and in good condition ! 

That a tender nestling should be able, 


THE NESTLING IS FED UNTIL IT BECOMES SO GROSSLY FAT THAT IT EXCEEDS 
A FULL-GROWN BIRD IN WEIGHT. 


way. That being the case, the conclusion 
is incontrovertible. 

Nor is the marvellousness of this pro- 
longed fast fully realised until we have 
looked more closely into the matter. The 
necessity of food is proportional to the 
rapidity of the circulation of the blood. In 
the case of animals which hibernate, the 
pulsations of the heart during the torpid 
state decrease considerably, andthe demand 
for nourishment diminishes in the same 
proportion. Now, the young albatross 
continues actively alive! Again, animals 
which hibernate burrow into the warm 


under such adverse circumstances, not 
only to exist but to thrive and to become 
a lusty fledgeling, is matter enough to 
excite our astonishment ; but what perhaps 
is more wonderful still is that the parent 
birds should thus desert their young. It 
cannot be want of food that takes them 
away, for the waters which wash their 
island home are teeming with oceanic 
mollusca and small crustaceans — their 
natural food. Neither can their departure 
be ascribed to an impatience of cold, for 
the great ocean solitude to which they 
repair is, at this time of the year, the most 
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bleak and wintry stretch of water upon our 
globe. We are able, in a measure, to 
understand the reason why birds migrate ; 
but what is the motive which prompts the 
albatross to wander—-an impulse so strong 
that it conquers the fondest tie on earth, 
the attachment of a parent to its offspring ? 
No one knows. It is an unfathomable 
mystery. 

‘When, directed by some secret instinct 
which defies our understanding, the ol¢ 
birds return over the pathless deep to their 
far-away desolate home, each pair goes at 
once to the old nest. After a little fond- 
ling of the young one—which meanwhile 
has gone no further from its nursery than 
to stand immediately beyond the margin 


growing wings—they unceremoniously 
bundle it out and proceed to repair the 
structure. 

The fledgeling by this time is dark 
slatey - grey, with, perhaps, little tufts 
of down still adhering in places to the 
plumage. But it is still far from being 
able to fly. Its babyhood is long, and it 
remains for some months yet in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the nest, evincing in many 
pretty ways its fondness for its truant 
parents. As time progresses it takes short 
trips to sea; but not until the following 
year does it fly from the cradle of its 
infancy. 

Then, in company with its parents, 
it launches into space and traverses the 


of the encircling drain to exercise its world. 





AN APRIL FOOL. 


She threw me a kiss and a rosebud, 
She whispered: ‘‘ Perhaps. Who can tell ? 
But wait awhile; what is the hurry ? 
A year hence will do just as well. 


“We are young yet and cannot be worried 
With marriage and that sort of thing; 

A girl must have time to turn round in, 
But some day, no doubt—wait for Spring.” 


So perforce till the Spring-time I tarried 


“What, marry you? See what I wear.” 
She held up a ring-circled finger, 


Crying, ‘‘ April the First, I declare! ” 


E. B. Piercy. 





LETTICE. 


By ALGERNON 


A* she stepped into the rickyard, 
i Lettice called, and immediately the 
three lambs came madly frisking and 
scampering towards her from the turnip 
burrow at the end: With wriggling tails 
and plaintive clamorous voices they all at 
once leaped up to her in a scramble for 
the neck of the bottle which she pre- 
sented, and as they nearly knocked her 
down the girl flung them all backwards, 
giving the prize to the one which first 
recovered its feét. The others were not 
far behind; from mouth to mouth the 
bottle went in a manner to perplex a 
stranger, to whom the three white eager 
faces would have afforded no distinguish- 
ing features. As long as the milk lasted 
the contest was kept up, voices and fore- 
feet raised in vehement appeal. When it 
was done Lettice shook her apron to 
drive them away, and was about to return 
to the house when she saw Tom Dufty but 
a few steps away. 

She had executed her task in an abrupt 
way, and now she pouted and frowned. 
He had watched it all from the stack of 
withy poles where he had been awaiting 
her appearance, and he advanced in a 
nervous, undecided way. 

‘“Can you come to-night, Let, just for 
half an hour ?” 

‘““No, I can’t,” she said, quelling him 
with a glance. ‘‘ And—lI’ll tell you what, 
Tom ; you’ve no right to go telling folks 
as we’re engaged, for we ben’t, and not 
like to be; so there!” And she took one 
ste P away. 

‘I haven’t told nobody such a thing, 
Let,” urged the youth submissively. “I 
shouldn’t think of it. I wanted to tell you 
all about it to-night, but if you’d rather 
leave it a bit——” 

“I’d rather leave it for good and all, 
so I’d better tell you. Good-night.” 

Tom stood confounded, saw the folding 
doors fall too, and then continued his way 
over the broad sunlit pastures with the 
great tree shadows across their brilliant 
surface, and the regiment of cows all 
feeding with their heads to the sun. 


GISSING. 


“*Prayer-meeting Tom,’ indeed,” 
muttered Lettice, as she returned to the 
house, and a very deep blush of shame 
suffused her features. But that night Tom 
did not attend his prayer-meeting, although 
it was the day for it. He had been con- 
gratulating himself upon his definite pro- 
gress, just as all hope was to be so mys- 
teriously eclipsed. 

And yet Lettice had always known of 
his Methodist propensities without any- 
thing more than a quiz. The waggish 
gibe, however, cf George Wikes but a few 
hours ago had presented it in a different 
light, and thereby mortally wounded the 
girl’s self-love, under the freshness of 
which wound she was still acutely suffer- 
ing. She would rather lack a sweetheart 
than have “ Prayer-meeting Tom” again 
flung into her face. And as if she couldn’t 
choose, indeed! In her retort, something 
of this sort she had given George to under- 
stand; had at least unequivocally disowned 
an aspirant who could become such a by- 
word in the mouths of his fellows. 

It was perhaps owing to this that, for 
the next few days, George Wikes himself 
went home by the path traversing the 
Heath Barn Farm, and by the following 
Sunday night told William Sturdy that he 
had won his bet. 

“Never, George!” 

“‘ But her’ve promised, not an hour ago, 
to come to the Wake along of I o’ 
Wednesday,” grinned the other triumph- 
antly. 

“Well, ’e bist an old ’un”-; and the 
laugh resounded in the sunset quietude. 

Lettice, leaning on the farmyard gate, 
heard it three fields away, but without 
recognition. After throwing the limp 
rosebud away which had been all that 
Sunday afternoon fading in her frock, she 
had lingered reflectively with her eyes 
upon a purple mallow which grew among 
the chips formed by the hedge-carpenter 
in making hurdles there. No breeze 
rustled the upland beeches, and the loud 
thrush had paused. A far-away cuckoo 
sent his echoing voice over the wolds, 
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while a skulking partridge proclaimed the 
stillness of the nearer fields. It was some- 
thing new for Lettice to stay like this, and 
as it made her uneomfortable she went in. 


** WELL, ’F BIST AN OLD ’UN.” 


Between that calm Sunday evening and 
Wednesday the weather broke. 

‘I suppose I can go to Elmsey Wake 
to-night ?” she neve sttheless asked of her 
mistress in an offhand way as they worked 
together. 

“Lor bless the child, what is agoing 
to happen next? MHave you lost your 
reasons?” exclaimed the farm - wife 
in genuine astonishment. ‘‘Cassn’t see 


as there be over a hundred pounds of 


butter this week if there be an ounce ? 
Besides, who’s agoing to let a girl walk 
three miles in and three out in such like 
rain as this ?” 

Lettice received the verdict in sullen 
silence, for it was not unexpected. 

‘““And what’s more, those wakes now- 
adays ben’t places for a respectable girl 


to go to, and none shall go to ’em out of 


this house.” 

The thunderous rain might cease, mused 
Lettice, as she glanced pertly out of the 
window. Presently she was passing through 
the yard singing as blithely as in the sun. 

When the girl went to dress she put on 
all her print and muslin finery, and escaped 
from the house. She hurried away from 


the farm; the last glimpse of a clock that 

she had got in leaving had told some 

minutes after five. At the cross roads, 

therefore, he would be waiting, and to 

that point only all: her heart 

leaped. He might even be 

coming a little way on to meet 

her. But there was no figure 

to be seen on all the half-mile 

of straight upland road before 

her. Worse still, there stood the 

finger-post, and no dark object 

anywhere about it. But yes, as 

she advanced it came from the 

shelter of the wall, and she. 

quivered with triumphant excite- 

ment. But when within twenty 

yards a cold chill passed over 

her, for it was Prayer-meeting 

Tom, and not the figure she 

had expected. Her face turned 
crimson. 

“Don’t be angry with me, 

Let,” began Tom, anticipating 

the petulant outburst. ‘‘ He 

ben’t a-coming for you. And— 


and he’ve treated you most cruel. 
I heard ’un say as he dun’t care 
for you a bit, and he only bet 
Bill—— 

Tears of rage started to the 
girl’s eyes, and they caused Tom 


to stop abruptly. 

“It’s all a lie,” she cried 
excitedly, “‘and you only say it to help 
yourself. But ’st think as I'll have any- 
thing to do with vou? I hate the very 
sight o’ you. Get your hands off me! 
Mind your own business, and—and I'll 
mind m—m—mine.” 

In bitter confusion she tore herself 
away from the youth’s tender grasp, and 
rushed blindly forward through her tears. 
After a moment’s irresolution Tom watched 
her go with a sigh, and then took another 
way to the village. 

Lettice did not stop until she sank upon 
the grass by the roadside coming down the 
steep hill to Elmsey. 

“Ah-ph! Wake or no wake, I don’t 
think I ’ll go one step further.” 

She let her heated face fall into her 
hands, in the hollow of which her damp 
handkerchief was already crushed into a 
ball. She had now discovered that it 
was an intolerably oppressive day. The 
drenching rain of the morning and the 
previous day had caused a steaming vapour 
to rise from all the June herbage, and 
under a lowering sky the air remained 
laden with the combined exhalations of 
mother earth. Just here the hot fumes 
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were rendered nauseating by the odour of 
a large elder bush, overburdened with its 
pendulous clumps of blossom which the 
rain had beaten face downwards—an 
odour so heavy as wholly to outweigh the 
delicate fragrance of the sweet-brier and 
dog-roses by which it was neighboured. 
“*Get away with you!” cried the girl, 
suddenly shaking her head and flourishing 
her hands frantically round her to drive 
off the flies. After which she let her 
smooth white chin rest in the cup of her 
hands, for which they formed a shell con- 
trasting almost as strongly as that of the 
cocoanut with z/s white soft flesh within. 
In dense masses the clouds still hung, 
unbroken, but in lighter shoals where they 
screened the summer sun, and gathering 
into slaty ridges over the wide vale, whence 
now comes from time to time the growling 
of distant thunder. Just as Lettice looked 
out over this sombre prospect her face 
changed, and she held her head to listen 
with lips apart. Her eyes turned quickly 
upon the spot they had till now avoided ; 
upon the grey church tower, the thatched 
and grey-tiled roofs which peeped out 
from the tall elms below. She knew that 
it was from there the burst of music came 
which floated up through the still air, and 
instantly, whether with or against her 
will, the whole pageant of the opening 
wake was thrust upon her. 
She could see the children 
clambering to the wooden 
saddles, under and around the 
screening canvas of which 
they had played for hours; 
the little fat pony standing 
within the circle ready to 
begin his weary round. ‘The 
swing-boats crossed and re- 
crossed before her eyes. 
Youths wrangled over the 
rifles: ranks of cocoa- nuts 
and nine-pins in their canvas 
enclosures; stalls of toys, 
crockery, gingerbread, and 
sweetmeats. All the irresistible 
delights which were inextric- 
ably mingled with those barrel- 
organ strains thronged her 
mind, and brought to the sur- 
face all the childish emotions 
which had but so recently given 
place to those of a maturer sort. 
“He'll go and enjoy him- 
self, and so ull I.” 
So Lettice got up and finished the rest 
of her journey down the hill. 
In the gathering throng of holiday 
frocks ‘and faces which crowded Elmsey 


green, one insignificant personality, even 
a vexed one, was soon merged. The 
unfavourable weather had perhaps lessened 
the numbers, but to no great extent, for to 
many parishes Elmsey Wake remained an 
annual event for which much might be 
gone through. Old acquaintances had a 
yearly meeting there, at which all arrears 
of casualties could be told and any extra- 
ordinary confidences interchanged. 

*“Well, who’d ha’ thought of meeting 
you here, Let?” cried a voice amidst the 
crowd. ‘‘I shouldn’t ha’ thought as her’d 
ha’ let you come.” 

‘“*] just come whether or no,” was the 
pert reply. And the girl friends laughed. 

‘* Come along and have a boat.” 

In a minute or two Lettice was flinging 
a wild defiance to mistresses and men 
from a dizzy height, tugging at the rope 
with all her muscle to extend the arc 
which the joint efforts of herself and her 
companion described. 

But she was unable to sustain the mood. 
For the most part she kept her eyes 


SHE SANK UPON THE GRASS. 


vigilantly on the spectacle around and 
on the throng of faces that she met. To 
her indignant astonishment, she could see 
nothing of George Wikes. 
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At half-past eight, with a rushing and a 
rustling noise, a portentous cloud, which 
nobody had noticed, burst over them, and 
there were screams and a stampede to- 
wards any available shelter. In a moment 
the crowded roadway which parted the 
green, and around which all the amuse- 
ments clustered, was deserted, given up to 
the pelter of the rain, which came down in 
pailfuls, sputtering, hissing, and bubbling 
on the hard surface, and gathering into 
streams immediately at its sides. Huddled 
in the crowd, Lettice had got under the 
awning of a roundabout. Rebellious mood 
had now completely given way to utter- 
most dejection. Enjoyment she found she 
was to have none, and even the question- 
able pleasure of making a display of her 
feelings towards the faithless George 


LETTICE WAS FLINGING A WILD DEFIANCE 
FROM A DIZZY HEIGHT. 


seemed to be denied her. 


The whole pur- 
pose of her journey was defeated, and only 


its evil consequences remained. These 
even maidenly pique could not altogether 


withstand. If she thought of flight, the 
storm-tossed miles between here and the 
Heath Barn stretched in hideous loneliness 
before her, backed by the lurid reception 
which she knew to await her there. Amid 
this spiritual confusion Lettice felt her 
hand taken, and, with a glow of involuntary 
emotion, she thought of Prayer-meeting 
Tom. But she turned round, and saw 
that it was George Wikes grinning just 
behind her. 

“Here you be! The rain stopped I 
a-coming up. But come along, and I[’ll 
What be the matter, Let ?” 

With a sharp hiss, she snatched her 
hand away and turned her face quickly 
from him. She was not touched again, 
and as the cessation of the rain allowed 
the crowd to disperse, only a host of 
strange faces appeared there, every one, she 
was sure, casting a grin upon her. 

In the mud all was again high activity ; 
but in the obscurity beyond the circle of 
the booths a solitary figure lurked. It 
entered the shaded corner by Master 
Kitebrook’s wall, and there for a time was 
lost. In a frenzy of bitter tears Lettice 
heard the confused uproar of the merri- 
ment with a sense of numb despair. 
Suddenly an impulse to rush in and still 
claim her share of the fun assailed her. 
She could find him, and if she did not, 
would not all the misery recoil upon 
herself alone ? . Or she might find 
SO... « throughout the evening she 
had been ‘vaguely conscious of his ghost- 
like presence flitting silently amid the 
throng. She took a step, when two dark 
figures approached her running, and she 
heard a voice— 

**Oh, get away, 
your grannie.” 

“It be true, Annie, really. 
let ’s go up here a bit.” 

Every muscle in Lettice’s frame quivered 
as she stood motionless to listen— 

‘No, I won’t go. Come and stand me 
a boat.” 

“T ’ull in a bit. It be true. I was 
never on with she. I bet Bill Sturdy as I 
could cut out Tom Dufty the ranter-—— 
But who be there ?” 

He had detected movements in the 
dusk, and saw a figure escape under the 
obscurity of the wall. It went, and he 
completed his sentence, thinking nothing 
of the interruption on sucha night. But 
under all the dark walls and round all 
obscure corners the mysterious figure 
continued to flit. 

Wet, dark, and solitary though it was, 
Lettice threw herself again wearily upon 


George! Tell that to 


Come along, 
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the bank when half-way up Elmsey hill. 
Even anger was now denied her; abject 
misery and terror alone unstringing every 
nerve. As she had fled blindly from the 
village, the mad uproar and the 
frolic of the wake had goaded 

her onwards. It even reached her 

here. What had always been the 

most inspiriting music had sud- 
denly taken to itself venomous 
thongs, to which her naked, girlish 

soul was mercilessly exposed. She 

had no ray of reason to sustain her ; 
therefore was all within as dark 

as the chaotic sky. After one in- 
voluntary glance at the glare of 

the united lamps rising into the 
night, the girl turned to the bank 
beside her, and, rolling over, buried 

her face in the wet grass in an 
agony of tears. 

“Let!” 

The voice sounded clear and 
distinct in the darkness, but not 
even the tenderness that was in 
it could touch her ear. It was 
repeated, but with no result. When 
at length Lettice did sit up, and 
gradually awaked from her stupe- 
fying wretchedness, terror immedi- 
ately rushed in. ‘Those miles of 
dreary road stretched darkly before 
her. As she glanced furtively over 
that universe of void and darkness, 

1 faint flash of lightning suddenly 
ella the outlines of the clouds, 
and all her spirit quailed before it. 
As the distant thunder rolled, she 
leapt up to fly, but stood spellbound. 

“Let—I didn’t mean to speak. 
Don’t be angry—I only ‘wanted to 
watch you home.” 

Coming upon her at such a 
moment, the tender accents thrilled 
her to the heart, and with a sense of 
refuge from that appalling loneliness, she 
flung herself upon the dark figure, which 
was distinguishable upon the road before 
her, and clasped it tightly in her arms. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, forgive me. I—I’ll 
love you for ever,” she cried, and wept 
afresh. 

Unable to realise the 
was thus dashed over him, Tom simply 
locked her in his embrace and kept 
whispering, “‘ Ay, ay, Lettie, ’t be all right; 
*tweren’t your fault whatever.” And 
Lettice only responded by nestling the 
closer to him and clinging to him all the 
tighter. 

They had more than two miles yet to 
traverse, but the worst of Lettice’s fears 


happiness which 


and wretchedness was removed, and 
despite the advice of her companion, she 
begged to press forward. To her entreaties 
and the causes she gave for them he easily 


SHE SNATCHED HER HAND AWAY. 

yielded ; for to Tom light or darkness, 
storm or sun, held the same issues, were 
dispensed by the same hand, and in 
the present service he could brave any- 
thing. As the girl walked on beside him, 
listening to his timid advances, her mind 
became calm, and in the revulsion of 
feeling which had come over her, she 
found her caprices presented in altogether 
a new light. Never had she been so 
conscious of a glow of happiness and 
security in human companionship before ; 
never so oblivious of her pretty self. The 
flashes became more vivid, the roar more 
angry and prolonged, but she only laughed 
as she clutched Tom’s arm at every start 
they gave her. She did not even recognise 
that the storm was advancing rapidly upon 
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them from behind—at least seemed not 
to realise it. ‘They had reached the open 
road on the hill-top, and Tom knew that 
there was no shelter for the rest of the 
journey. Asa fierce flash of light suddenly 


SHE SAW A FIGURE LYING 
revealed them to each other and all the 
lone fields around, she looked into his 
face for an instant, and trembled as the 
rattling and reverberating peal broke from 
the darkness directly overhead. 

“Are you afraid, Tom?” 
drawing up close to him. 

“Afraid? No,” laughed he cheerily. 
“But you’ll get wet. There’s ne’er a 
bush to hide under.” 


she said, 


LETTICE. 


“IT don’t care, if I’m with you.” 

“Listen!” said he. ‘That be the 
wind in the beeches. We’d ought to ha’ 
stayed, Let.” 

His lips were scarcely closed when the 


PROSTRATE IN THE RAIN, 


green wolds, the tempestuous sky, and 
their affrighted features were suddenly cut 
out of the solid darkness by that weird and 
momentary light, and, immediately, with 
the closing dark, the heavens seemed to 
fall about them with a terrific crash, which 
continued to roll and rattle for leagues 


over the hills. Even Tom was for a 
moment dazed and terrified, and before 
he had time to speak there came upon 
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them a rushing as of the very wings of 
night, by which Lettice’s wet skirts were 
wrapped tightly round her legs, and her 
companion’s hat was whirled far away into 
the darkness. Then the rain began. 

It was a merciless rain, cutting and 
beating them with its thousand lashes, 
and bubbling up around their feet. 
Through it Lettice heard a call to her to 
get under the wall, and as she leapt to the 
roadside to crouch down, the whole of the 
black earth and heavens was turned to a 
blazing ball before her eyes, and the 
foundations of the hills were shaken in the 
awful shock which came almost simul- 
taneously with it. Lettice stretched out 
a hand on either side to feel for her com- 
panion, but encountered nothing. 

“Tom!” she whispered, for she was 
too much stunned and awe-stricken to 
exercise her full voice; but the pelting 
rain drowned her utterance, and she got 
no answer. ‘‘’Tom, where are you?” 

She got no answer still, and a sickening 
dread and sense of loneliness came over 
her. Just as she cried out again yet louder 
and in more piteous appeal, the whole 
earth was once more revealed to her, and 
before her on the flooded chalky road 
she saw a figure lying prostrate in the 
rain. As the crash came, Lettice sprang 
into the open and had taken something in 


he arms which with difficulty she drew 


on to the grass of the roadside. A wild 
shriek mingled with the hubbub of the 
storm, but the merciless rain drowned it, 
and flash and thunderclap followed, ful- 
filling their appointed task. 

The storm raged over the ricks and 
buildings of the Heath Barn, but Master 


Niblett was sleeping profoundly through 
it. By his side lay his wife awake. 

“If this ben’t a judgment on wakes,” 
she was musing, “then there be ne’er a 
God in the heavens.... Mercy on 
us!... John... John... That have 
struck something for sure.” 

“Ugh! Ugh!” was all the answer. 

After this crisis the storm gradually 
abated and travelled away to the south, 
and even Mrs. Niblett was composing 
herself to sleep in hazy contemplation of 
divine judgments and domestic discipline 
at the Heath Barn. 

“IT said I ’oodn’t, and I wun’t,” she 
exclaimed in a tone which woke herself. 

*“*Wun’t what?” mumbled the master, 
when suddenly the dog below burst into a 
bark, and the woman sat up. 

**Let that maid enter this house again, 
and—and bless me, if her ben’t a-knocking 
at this minute !” 

In a moment Mrs. Niblett was at 
the window, and had thrown open the 
lattice. 

“You won’t come in here, so don’t 
think it,” she cried at the top of her 
voice, as her nightcap was thrust into the 
night air. ‘‘ You may go into the barn 
with them as you ’ve been with, and you’ll 
have your things in the morning. I won't 
live to be defied in my own house.” And 
therewith the window was slammed to, 
and the woman turned in to see a candle 
being lighted behind her. 

“Where be’st a-going, John ?” 

“To let in the maid,” said he, ina 
manner which not even Mrs. Niblett 
ventured to gainsay. And the man went 
downstairs without another word. 
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THE 
Be Ss... i. 


WENT out into the early spring 
I morning, and hurrying through the 
sleeping Kentish village, made my way to 
the spinney. The labourers had not set 
off to the fields; apparently, only the 
birds and I were out. From the black- 
thorn bush a nightingale sang sweetly, 
while from the heart of the wood a 
cuckoo welcomed the dawn of day. 
Linnets, blackbirds, and thrushes sounded 
uncertain notes; some larks began their 
earliest flights. The dew was every- 
where — on _ cowslips, wild hyacinths, 
violets, and primroses. I went to the 
hollow by the elm-tree at the spinney’s 
edge, spread a waterproof on the wet 
grass, and waited patiently. Presently a 


lizard darted across the path, then a thrush 


had a fight with a worm, and having 
devoured his enemy, puffed himself out so 
proudly that I laughed aloud. Soon one 
or two rabbits darted in and out, and one 
ran across the road a few yards from me. 
Another followed, saw me, and scampered 
away. Two wood-pigeons watched pro- 
ceedings from an elm, a_ butcher - bird 
swept down on some insect and carried it 
away. Then another rabbit, fine and well 
fed, came leisurely from the wood in the 
direction of his hole. As he crossed the 
path a sharp report startled the early 
morning air, he rolled over, stretched 
himself, and died. 

A few seconds later a man _ pushed 
through the hedge. He was dressed in 
shabby velveteens, a grey cap, and black 
scarf without collar. He had a large 
overcoat on, and rammed the dead rabbit 
inside. I sprang to my feet and said, 
**Good morning.” 

“‘Good morning, Sir; you’re early out,” 
said the poacher, with as little concern as 
though we had met on the high road; ‘it’s 
a glad morning for the time of year, and 
things look prosperous.” 

I held out my well-stocked tobacco- 
pouch. ‘Spare me an hour or so,” I said 
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POACHER. 


BENSUSAN. 


to him, “until the Bull Calf opens, and 
then we will breakfast together. I want 
a chat with you, and don’t mean any 
harm.” 

‘*‘Right you are,” said my new friend, 
taking the pouch. Then he put two 
fingers in his mouth and whistled a 
prolonged note. In answer to this signal 
another man came briskly along the path. 
He had a billycock hat on, but was in 
other respects attired like his friend. 
“Take the goods, Harry,” said the first 
man, handing him the gun, together with 
the rabbit from one pocket and two wood- 
pigeons from another. ‘‘ Tell the missus 
I shall be in by eight o’clock or there- 
abouts.” 

Harry transferred the spoil to his coat- 
pockets and then took the gun—an old 
twelve-bore muzzle-loader—and unscrewed 
it, preparatory to putting each piece into a 
separate pocket. Then buttoning that 
capacious coat and nodding to us in 
friendly manner, he disappeared down the 
path in the direction of the river, looking 
as innocent and respectable a man as any 
gamekeeper would wish to see. 

‘“* Now I’m free for anything you want,” 
said the poacher quietly, as he produced a 
short clay pipe and proceeded to fill it. I 
stole a sly glance at him and saw a well- 
built, clean-shaven fellow, evidently more 
than sixty years of age, but with the life 
and vigour of a boy; his blue eyes hada 
merry twinkle ; there was something of the 
old Robin Hood about him; I felt he was 
a good sort, although a poacher. 

‘‘Have you been long at this game? 
I said, as we sat together on the water- 
proof. 

“All my life, and that’s a long one,” 
he replied cheerily. ‘ Born and bred in 
the country, you know, brought up with 
everything that flies, runs, or crawls. I’ve 
caught everything, trained everything, 
cured everything, and killed everything. 
You ’ll think I’m trying on a little bounce, 


” 
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but if you know the country, ask me a few 
things.” 

*‘Isn’t it a rather risky business in these 
heavily preserved parts ?” I asked him. 

“I’ve been a gamekeeper myself,” said 
the poacher, ‘‘so I’m all right. I don’t go 
into a man’s place and spoil the preserves, 
but if a rabbit comes along outside, or a 
pheasant gets away, and I’m about—well, 
what’s the harm, whatever the season ? 


By tacit arrangement we were silent for 
a few moments to listen to the glorious 
concert going on around. Thenightingales, 
larks, and blackbirds were in full song, 
several cuckoos were calling continuously, 
and many rare birds contributed notes harsh 
or mellow to the great invisible orchestra. 

‘“* How do you get a living out of this 
kind of life ?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Easily enough,” responded my com- 


RAMMED THE DEAD RABBIT INSIDE. 


When I had a place to look after, before 
I came down in the world, I didn’t 
mind if a poor devil helped himself, so 
long as he did no- damage. Most 
keepers are decent fellows enough ! ” 
Then he told me something of his career 
so plainly and manfully that I felt I was 
very lucky in my subject. Drink, and 
what may be almost called carelessness, had 
changed him from gamekeeper to game- 
snarer, but it was evident that there was 
nothing bad in the man’s disposition. 


panion, ‘in the summer time. I’m about 
here, as you see, shooting a bit and snaring 
a lot. As soon as the close season is over— 
perhaps now and then before—I catch 
birds by the dozens, larks, nightingales, 
hawfinches, siskins, and the rest—all good 
and rare. I trap foxes and badgers as 
well, then in the winter I tame and train 
the birds, sell the badgers and foxes, cure 
sick animals of all sorts, supply rats for 
terriers, and pigeons for traps. I can 
tame anything, from a wild bird down to 
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an adder. In my garden I’ve got rats 
that will come and eat out of my hand. 
So will the birds, all of them. Fur or 
feather, it’sallone to me; I understand ’em; 
it’s part of my instinct to know where the 
rarest are to be found. Comes natural, 
and has ever since I can remember!” 
And he began to whistle. 

““I’ve never been able to rear a night- 
ingale,” I said in a tone intended to convey 
the doubts I felt. 

“Look ye here,” replied the poacher, 
sinking his voice as though there were 
other people round; “let me tell you 
why. A nightingale has a streak of fat 
along each thigh. In captivity it eats too 
much; the streak spreads along right up to 
the neck and chokes it. Take the bird 
every other week, examine it, and reduce 
food as soon as the fat begins to spread. 
Then if your food is right—and mind 
you, gentles and breadcrumbs are the only 
food I believe in for soft-billed birds—he ’il 
be as right as rain when every other 
man’s birds die off as quickly as he 
can buy them. I’ve reared dozens of 
nightingales.” 

‘‘What about snaring foxes?” I con- 
tinued. ‘Tell me how that is done.” 

“T7ll tell you how I do it,” said my 
informant. ‘‘ There may be other ways. 
I find out where the little ’uns are. It 
takes time and patience; but I know 
where to look. Then just by their hole I 
dig a ditch and cover it very lightly with 
twigs and grass. When the youngsters 
come out to play in they go and can’t 
jump up. They're easy enough to take 
because they can’t bite at that time of life. 
Oh no,” in reply to another question, 
‘“‘the parents never come near. They go 
a distance off and howl sometimes, but 
often take no notice.” 

“And the badgers,” I said; “it isn’t 
child’s play to take them, is it ? I was 
thinking of my own experiences. 

“No,” he agreed. ‘‘ When | am after a 
badger I take another man with me, my 
pal Harry usually.” And he went on to 
tell me how he had seen badgers at work, 
how the animal’s teeth lock on anything 
they seize, and how the wild bees and 
wasps hate them. He had dug out bad- 
gers’ nests, and described their structure, 
the curious larder attached, and many 
other things that gave evidence of his 
acute powers of observation. 

“After all,” he said, as we left our 
shelter and strolled towards the Bull Calf, 
whose hospitable doors were now opened, 
“it’s birds that pay best. You’ll guess, if 
I don’t tell you, that all’s fish that comes 


to my nets, but well trained wild birds 
always find their market. I’ve got nets of 
all sorts—made most of them myself—and 
call-birds, ay, nearly twenty of them, and 
trained every one at home. Why, there 
are times when you catch as fast as you 
can draw the nets. It’s like this. I put 
the double nets down and give the call- 
birds, cock and hen; .a few yards’ run. 
They rise and fall and flutter about; I 
keep at a proper distance. The wild ’uns 
see them, down they jump, and before 
they know where they are I’ve got ’em. 
Then comes the taming. Most people 
hang a bird above their heads on a wall 
instead of low down. Have people about 
the room, hang them low, encourage 
them, and in a few days the wildest will 
eat out of your hand. He will indeed.” 

As we walked along, my companion cut 
a stout stick and made a fork at the end of 
it. Then together we climbed over the 
fence and entered the thick copse. Here 
the poacher gave proof of his intimacy 
with the habits of birds. Nearly every 
bush and tree revealed its hidden nest to 
his practised eye, not only the easily seen 
thrush’s house, with its pale-blue eggs, 
or the blackbird’s, full of unfledged nest- 
lings, but the delicate home of the 
chaffinch, the retreat of the nightingale, 
the lark’s house on the edge of the corn- 
field—he went straight to them all. Then 
to the butcher-bird’s nest, with beetles 
and other insects impaled around, and to 
the mossy dome under which the little 
wren was raising her young. He knew 
every track that was to be seen—here one 
animal had passed, and there another; 
here a badger had been digging, there a 
fox might be looked for; these rabbit 
warrens were deserted, those were full. 

So we continued our stroll until we 
came to the side of the road again, and 
there the poacher darted forward, made a 
single stroke with his forked stick, and 
caught a snake that had been attracted 
from some safe corner by the welcome 
heat of the sun. It was a common viper, 
and was killed almost as quickly as caught. 
‘See here,” said the poacher, pointing to 
the dark marks along the back, “he’s 
poisonous : the only dangerous snake there 
is in England.” He took a pin from his 
waistcoat and lifted the poison fangs on 
the top jaw of the dead snake. I could 
see the bright tips. I then asked him 
if he had any knowledge about the 
viper’s alleged habit of swallowing its 
young when attacked. He confirmed the 
statement, and said he had seen the act 
performed. 
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The ale provided by mine host of the 
Bull Calf was voted excellent, and a meal 
of large soft biscuits, fresh butter, and 
good cheese was not considered out of 
place. It was not yet eight o’clock, but 
everybody was out and about. My rela- 
tions with the poacher, who was evidently 
well known in the village, appeared to be 
the cause of gossip. The barmaid opened 
her pretty eyes to the widest possible 
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matter when a man’s hungry. No, I 
work miles away from here; but I’m 
very busy in the winter, and gents come 
to buy my things, so the people quite 
know how I get my living. I’ve got a 
collection of things at my cottage, if you’d 
like to come and see them. It’s about a 
mile away.” ‘This offer seemed too good 
to refuse. 

The road to the cottage passed through 


‘¢] KEEP AT A PROPER DISTANCE.” 


extent, and brought her mother, the pro- 
prietress of the hostelry, to see us. One 
or two idle hangers-on tried hard to stare 
us out of countenance. When I had 
endured this impertinence for five minutes 
I said several things, and all departed. 

‘“* You are too well known here,” I said. 
“How can you catch anything with 
safety ?” 

“‘T don’t try,” he replied smiling. ‘One 
or two days in the year, if I’m hard up, I 
take an odd bird; pigeons and rabbits such 
as I shot this morning aren’t protected, 
except-as to close season, which doesn’t 


the village, then over a stile through a 
field, and along the riverside for some few 
hundred yards. Our progress was delayed 
by a woman, who begged the poacher to 
prescribe for her sick cow, which he did. 
“She ll be all right in a day or two,” he 
said as we moved off; “ they all bring me 
their animals to cure, and sometimes they 
hide things for me when I’m not anxious 
to keep them for a little time.” Evidently 
a good understanding existed between the 
villagers and my companion. His cottage 
stood well away from the road, with a long 
garden back and front. Kennels, hutches, 
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and cages of all descriptions were to be 
seen; there were a lurcher, a greyhound, 
two terriers, and a bull pup, enjoying com- 
parative immunity from muzzling orders. 
The garden was not cultivated in any way, 
but wall- flowers filled the place with 
perfume, and the front of the cottage was 
covered with a lovely Pirus japonica in full 
bloom. 

I was introduced to rabbits and ferrets, 
to the dogs, to a hen sitting on pheasant 
eggs, and to half-a-dozen caged birds 
which came out on their owner’s hand as 
soon as the door of their cage was opened. 
The dogs had followed into the living- 
room, but made no attempt to molest the 
birds. ‘‘ They are my call-birds,” he said ; 
‘“*T have the rest upstairs. They do nothing 
for me now, because it’s close season, but 
they earn their keep in late summer and 
autumn—ay, even in winter. I wouldn’t 
sell one of them for any money.” 

Then he showed me his nets, spring- 
traps, and other paraphernalia, which he 
drew from unexpected quarters. ‘‘ What 
is the use of all this disguise?” I asked; 
“‘if the police came here and turned the 
place inside out, they would find your 
traps, your nets, and everything you have 
hidden.” 

“They wouldn’t 
they ?” he asked. 


come; why should 
*“T’ve told you I don’t 


do any mischief, and a few accidents now 


and then are overlooked. Gamekeepers I 
know don’t grudge me an occasional bird, 
and I tell them plenty of things they don’t 
know. I’ve been half a century with live- 
stock. If people cut up very nasty I could 
do more harm in a week than they ’d cure in 
a season. Sometimes in my life,” he added 
reflectively and with a quiet smile, ‘‘ there 
has been a bit of trouble and I’ve taken to 
some other work for a few months.” 
“What can you do for your living in 
addition to your present occupation ?” 
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‘** Make bricks, thatch cottages, do odd 
jobs in carpentering, make fishing-nets. 
I’ve never been at a loss to earn a living,” 
he replied. ‘I can _ stuff birds and 
animals too, and mount them.” 

‘**Does morning or afternoon suit you 
best for work?” I asked. 

** Very early morning ; before daybreak, 
in fact,” he answered. ‘‘ That’s the time 
when nobody is about, and a gun-shot 
doesn’t attract attention. Late evening is 
good too, but in the day-time there’s 
nothing doing. Birds and fish aren’t 
feeding, and animals are quiet. I seldom 
use a gun when there’s a chance of nasty 
questions. Nets do all one wants, with a 
chance trap thrown in. 

‘*What do you consider essential for 
successful sport ?” 

‘“* A man must be born to it, must know 
the country, understand the wind and the 
weather so as to always keep on the right 
side of things ; he must be a fair shot, and 
have plenty of patience. He must have 
good dogs and good nets and know how 
to use them. A gamekeeper makes the 
best poacher, because he knows all the tricks 
ot the trade. I was keeper for a very long 
time, until I drifted, and yet I can’t com- 
plain. Luck varies; but taking the ups 
and downs together it’s a jolly life—free, 
open, easy, aud the bit of risk makes 
the fun.” 

After this the chat changed, and he told 
me things which must be left unwritten. 
Then we parted with mutual expressions 
of goodwill. He was a type of man 
entirely free from the taint of the loafer, 
a shrewd, cunning sportsman, one who 
has made poaching a high art instead of a 
common breach of the law. I was with 
him for several hours, and learnt more in 
the time than could be acquired by a 
year’s casual study in the great book ot 
Nature. 





BOOK II.—CHAPTER VI. 
IMPROVED CONDITIONS. 


From the moment of my fortunate 
escape, Zorlin was my close friend. It 
was he who, by the extraordinary power 
of mind-reading, and the perception of 
distant, unseen things which his people, 
the Kurols, possess, had divined the plot 
against me and the peril I was in. He 
had turned the rest of the party back from 
their journey to find me, and Electra had 
caused the machinery to be stopped just in 
time. 

To Zorlin, of course, I told the whole 
story ; and when we reached Graemantle’s 
house, near Ithaca, now one of the suburbs 
of New York, that wise man was taken 
into confidence. The result was a recon- 
sideration on his part as to the propriety 
of letting Hammerfleet marry Electra. 
They were both ‘‘ Children of the State,” 
as all persons of unusual physical and 
mental endowments were permitted to 
become at the age of forty, after passing 
through examinations and _ inspection, 
and having their internal condition care- 
fully ascertained by X-rays. They were 
then suitably mated in marriage to some- 
one of equal standard, with a view to per- 
petuating and increasing the best elements 
of the race. 

All degenerates were kept in asylums, 
called museums, where they were per- 
mitted to have their own literature, music, 
and amusements under State supervision, 
with an attempt at gradual reformation; 
and were not permitted to marry. So, too, 
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criminals were segregated in special dis- 
tricts—the men and the women apart—and 
were not allowed to marry; in short, were 
eliminated from the human family and 
prevented from menacing posterity, all 
without cruelty or capital punishment. 

Now, Hammerfleet had clearly been 
guilty of an intended crime. He was 
therefore dismissed from the company of 
Children of the State, but not yet con- 
demned to imprisonment. 

On the other hand, though, I did not 
come up to the required standard. Besides, 
I had been only twenty-eight when I was 
vivificated, and was considered altogether 
too young to marry Electra, who was 
forty-five and in the first bloom of woman- 
hood. This made the situation very 
puzzling. Zorlin, however, recommended 
that I should not think of marrying any- 
one. 

“In Kuro,” he said one day at break- 
fast, “‘ we do not marry.” 

‘““Ah! then Mars must be something 
like Heaven,” I commented, turning to 
Eva, who blushed, but did not look 
unkindly at me. ‘‘ Suppose we go there,” 
I added. 

“Will you?” 
readiness that quite touched me. 
should so like to go—with you!” 

‘But how do you keep Kuro populated ?” 
I asked Zorlin. 

‘““We are created, in a manner, spon- 
taneously,” he replied, ‘‘by the exertion of 
will and unselfish desire, and the fulfil- 
ment of many conditions of life and 
character which you Earth people do not 


she said, with an eager 
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understand. I am sorry to say, too, that 
you never can, owing to your condition, 
quite understand or fulfil them. You 
must live in your way, and can live rightly, 
but not on so high a plane as ours.” 

I noticed that he said, ‘‘ We ave created”; 
not ‘‘ We create ourselves.” This led to 
some talk on religion, and he told us a 
good deal about ‘his home planet. The 
religion of Kuro is much like Christianity ; 
in fact, it is. a clearer, more luminous 
re of Christianity than most of us 
have. God is, for them, the creator; and 
their belief in the Redemption is the same 
as ours, except that they take a cosmic 
view of it in relation to all the inhabitants 
of all worlds. It is, in their minds, the 
key of the universe, the solution of the 
whole problem of life. I shall not go 
into the matter in this brief memorandum; 
for, while Zorlin showed that they recog- 
nised the sacred history enacted upon 
Earth as affecting other spheres, he ex- 
plained that they look upon it as a 
manifestation of the great central verity 
which they can also perceive in other 
manifestations. That which we perceive 
is perfectly and eternally true; but they 
think they can see more of this eternal 
truth, or dee per into it, than we. 

I hesitate to dwell on this subject, 
because—as usual in theological matters— 
his utterances caused much trouble and 
uproar a little later. That was what he 
had in mind when he foreboded that his 
coming would cause disturbance. 

It was not long before I learned that 
there had been a reunion of all Christians 
on a great and solid basis of harmony ; 
and the advantages of this to the whole 
earth were very apparent. When I looked 
back to my old period of the nineteenth 
century, it seemed incredible that human 
beings could have extracted and diffused 
from religion, which is the highest good, 
so much of misery and hatred. 

Mars is smaller than Earth, of course ; 
and Zorlin told us, also, that the number 
of people is smaller in proportion : so that 
there are never more than can be devel- 
oped to the highest pitch of wisdom, 
health, and efficiency there; and he 
thought we might learn something valu- 
able from this example. Their average of 
intelligence is very much above the human; 
and this accords with the law they claim 
to have discovered, that the inhabited 
planets are superior in mind and spirit 
according as they are farther away from 
the sun. 

**We know more of actual natural science 
than you; as well as of great spiritual 


truths. We are in constant mental com- 
munication with some of the planets. 
Besides, we learn a great deal from the 
meteors which fall gently into our atmo- 
sphere. ‘These are usually fissured, and 
contain in their crevices the germs of plant 
and animal life, which we carefully culti- 
vate and mature; so that we have large 
park tracts full of wonderful cosmic flora 
and fauna. The canals which your tele- 
scopes have discovered on our planet 
are, in part, a system of irrigation 
for these parks. By virtue of our very 
general and clear communion with the 
universe, through this and other means, 
and by our whole mode of living, we are 
able to convey a good deal of our intelli- 
gence to inanimate substances and what 
you call ‘ forces,’ so that they act almost 
as though by a volition of their own. I 
am glad to see that you to a certain extent 
are approaching this plane, although you 
seem to be hampered by the necessity you 
feel of accomplishing results by physical 
and mechanical means. No machinery, 
however ingenious, and no amount of 
invention, however marvellous, will ever 
take the place of will-power and character. 
Those are the things you will have to 
cultivate. And you will have to cultivate 
restraint as opposed to expansion, with its 
ever-increasing laxity, if you hope to have 
the world wag really well.” 

It is easy to see how this kind of talk, 
when often repeated, set people into a 
ferment wherever Zorlin came. 

He was treated asa distinguished guest 
of the nation and of the entire earth ; and 
I travelled in his wake as a mere incidental 
satellite. My lustre as a survivor of my 
vanished century was eclipsed by his 
grandeur of interest. 

In spite of what he said, 
the earth had achieved a vast 
ment. New York, like the other large 
cities, was now a barracks for business 
and storage, but was plentifully pro- 
vided with shady trees and open places. 
Most people lived healthily and simply in 
the country, and could run. down to the 
former metropolis from a distance of hun- 
dreds of miles in a very short time when 
occasion demanded. Here, as in Chicago, 
many of the tall buildings, or ‘“ sky 
a had been made available for 
landscape gardening, and there were still 
plenty of them left to house the poor and 
sick and needy. Afterwards, when | 
visited London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
other European capitals, I found the same 
state of things, except that their old 
buildings were lower. Mankind had 


I thought 
improve- 








decided, after long experience and per- 
sistent trials, that large cities are unfit to 
live in; and the human family, when 
crowded so closely in a limited area, 
become dirty and nervous, and that its 
abodes and the very ground on which they 
stand grow foul and unwholesome. Cities 
and dwelling-places have been voted down 
as outposts or annexes of hell. 

They were now cleansed, renovated, and 
made fit for the occupancy of their busi- 
ness garrisons and for labourers and the 
poor. 

Libraries were kept in the cities, and 
enormous numbers of newly printed 
duplicate copies of books, ancient and 
modern, were sent out to subscribers, or 
sent free to people in the country ; or the 
contents were transmitted to anyone, any- 


where, by phonograph and _ telephone. 
Similarly, theatrical performances were 


given publicly in every rural district or in 
any private house, by kinetoscope or vita- 
scope, with or without words; but this did 
not at all interfere with the performance 
of living actors and actresses, who like- 
wise furnished the original performance 
for vitascope reproduction, and were able 
by means of this same invention to give 
permanent records of gesture and expres- 
sion for the benefit of pupils in the 
histrionic art. Collections of paintings 
and sculpture, instead of being exhibited 
for a limited time in some one gallery in a 
city, were carried round to all quarters of 
the outlying regions in compact and com- 
modious cars built for the purpose, vastly 
increasing the market for the works of 
artists. 

Everybody, in short, had civilisation 
brought to his front door, wherever he 
lived, or within easy reach of his home by 
walking balloon or electric bicycle. 

Gas was used almost exclusively for 
heat ; and electricity for lighting. Electric 
lighting had been brought to a point of 
perfection that made its radiance soft, 
diffused, and clear, without undue sharp- 
ness ; and the eyesight of human beings 
had greatly improved in consequence, 
near sight and blindness having been 
much diminished. 

Starch, sugar, and protean substances 
were made in immense quantities by 
factories on the Amazon, in Indiana, and 
in Africa, from wood fibre, by chemical 
transformations—the: construction of the 
molecules of carbohydrates and methods 
of rearranging this construction having 
been discovered, so that no energy was 
absorbed or given out in the transform- 
ation. Thus, food of a simple kind was 
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amazingly abundant and cheap. Artificial 
wood, also, was made from compressed 
chloro-cellulose and talc, with a solvent, 
and disintegrated by water under pressure. 

Artificial leather was produced by the 
electrical fixature of nitrogen in carbo- 
hydrates. Shoes were moulded directly 
from this material, one machine making 
three hundred pairs of shoes in an hour. 
They were afterwards passed through 
another process to make them flexible, 
and the porosity of the leather was varied 
to suit different climates, shoes for damp 
climates having large pores and those 
for dry regions having pores that were 
infinitesimal. 

Food and clothing provision, therefore, 
and wood for building were as abundant 
as could be. Forest preservation was also 
carefully attended to, with the best effects 
on climate and water-supply. Bricks were 
made six times as large as the old style, 
and dried in roomy iron chambers with 
fifty per cent. of sand to prevent shrinkage. 
They were then hoisted into place in large 
quantities by a machine and laid—several 
courses at a time—with a cement mixed of 
lime, clay, and nitre, which produced 
intense heat and fused the masonry into a 
solid, permanent mass, so that ordinary 
house-building was very easy. 

Then in respect of health and bodily 
comfort, a method had been perfected of 
causing new teeth to grow by means of 
calcareous, antisepticised bandages. 

The wise men of the race had deter- 
mined that the white corpuscles of the 
blood are the policemen of organised 
beings against microbes. By the educa- 
tion of these corpuscles, and inuring them 
to microbes of every kind, they were made 
capable of resisting the attacks of the 
enemy; and even chemical poisons were 
rendered harmless by the training of the 
white corpuscles. A compound virus had 
likewise been discovered and brought into 
use, consisting of the weakened cultures 
of rabies, consumption, diphtheria, cholera, 
splenic fever, erisypelas, typhoid, yellow, 
scarlet, and malarial fever, and several 
other diseases of microbic origin. Children 
received an inoculation with this virus 
once in seven years, by compulsory law ; 
and the diseases against which it was 
directed had become rare. 

In addition to all this, it had become 
possible to manufacture pure diamonds by 
subjecting prepared metal crystals to the 
action of time, heat, and pressure, while 
immersed in bisulphide of carbon, in bulbs 
of pure quartz. By a magnetically deflected 
arc, the surface was plumbagoed, and pure 
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iron was electroplated over the ball until 
it increased to twenty times its original 
diameter. Then the whole was submitted 
to a gradually rising temperature until the 
softening-point was reached. Gold and 
silver were obtained by the reaction 
between volatilised sulphur and iron, in 
graphite tubes separated by a porous 
partition, and raised to 7000 degrees of 
Fahrenheit by superheated gases, and this 
had brought about a change in the currency 
system. Platinum was now the standard of 
value. Its rate of value was very high, and 
very little of it was ever seen in circula- 
tion; but it madea solid basis. The general 
currency was based upon the value of per- 
manent taxable property; but this value 
was scientifically measured, and subject to 
very little fluctuation. It acted, however, 
as a balance wheel, controlling expenditure 
and speculation; and speculation, as it used 
to be practised, had almost ceased. 

With such advantages and improve- 
ments—and I may say that during a brief 
flight through Europe and the Americas, 
and the regenerated empires of China and 
Japan, I found much the same state of 
things prevailing —it would seem that 
people ought to be contented. Govern- 


ment, too, is now much more satisfactorily 
conducted, by small, efficient, and respon- 
sible committees, though on a republican 


plan, instead of by parliaments, congresses, 
and mobs, as of old. The ‘ federation of 
the world” has been achieved. The 
nations of Europe and Asia, with Africa, 
in their several unions, co-operate with us 
through a world Committee of Twenty; 
and the fierce light of honour and respon- 
sibility and watchfulness that beats upon 
these Twenty gives them no chance to 
fool or prevaricate with the race. Besides, 
they do not want to do so. It is happier 
and pleasanter to be honest, and is the 
highest kind of diplomacy. 

The general agreement has brought into 
play the best, the only true free trade. 
Every country says frankly what industries 
it wishes to maintain, according to its con- 
dition and needs. Every country is self- 
reliant and, so far as possible, self-sustain- 
ing; andthe various countries work together 
for the good of the whole of mankind. 

Co-operation has taken the place of 
hostile competition. 

War is at an end. A single old hulk, 
now, mounted with a telescopic gun, can 
settle an angry dispute from a distance of 
two score miles. A telescopic cannon 
sends forth another smaller cannon which 
is protected by a secondary air-chamber 
containing a lesser explosive to counteract 
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the first explosive pressure. This cannon, 
in turn, generates another one, and the 
final cannon discharges upon the doomed 
point or city a bursting projectile which 
destroys more than could be restored in 
fifty years. 

Still, mankind is not satisfied. There 
are always people now, as formerly, who 
drop to the rear of the procession, and 
there are always passionate and criminal 
impulses. 


VII. 
THE SUN-TELESCOPE ; AND DEPARTURE. 
Graemantle’s Ithacan villa was a _ vast 
establishment, adorned with all the mag- 
nificence now so easy—diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies set in the walls for decoration ; 
beautiful wall-paintings, tapestries—with 
amusement rooms for theatrical perform- 
ances, and an Odorifer and Coloriscope. 
These contrivances were something like 
church-organs, but filled with clever 
mechanism that produced new effects. 
The coloriscope had innumerable opening 
and closing shutters that revealed different 
colours in pleasing succession or in union, 
like that of musical chords; and the 
odorifer was provided with a_ great 
number of tubes that sent forth delicious 
and varying perfumes, either singly or in 
harmonious combination. But I was still 
more interested in the sun-telescope— 
not far away from the house—which was 
a scheme originated by Gladwin. The 
Society of Futurity had kept it up, but 
had never got any definite results from it. 

It was rigged somewhat like the Mars 
magnetograph, with poles and_ wires 
around a large circle, but had a telephone 
receiver attached to it. 

Through this receiver we could hear 
strange and awful moanings, but no one 
had ever been able to get a definite 
message from it. Zorlin insisted that, 
according to Kurol philosophy, the sun 
was the abode of lost souls. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that 
what we regard as the main phy sical force 
of light, warmth, life, and heat is Hell ?” 

“Yes,” he affirmed. ‘Why should 
there be any question about it? You 
earthlings debate as to the existence or 
non-existence of Hell, and there it is, 
staring you in the face, all the time. Of 
course it warms and cheers you when it 
shines moderately. But you cannot look 
at it with the naked eye without suffering 
a horrible shock, or even blindness. Are 
not its effects in summer fiendish and 
intolerable ? And when it shines too 

















intensely, does it not drive people mad 
and cause epidemics of wrath and suicide ? 
Also it seems quite reasonable that male- 
factors, lost souls from this earth, should 
be utilised by being contributed to that 
immense combustion which gives useful 
heat and comfort to you here. That would 
be a sort of compensation for the evil they 
did while on this planet.” 

It was a curious notion, not entirely new 
to some readers and thinkers; yet it caused 
much dispute among the people he met. 

After that, I never could listen to the 
dreary groanings of the sun - telephone 
without thinking of what he said. Per- 
haps this strengthened the desire that was 
rising in me to get away to some serener 
clime and entourage than this earth’s. 
Then, too, in spite of all obstacles and 
opposition, I could not give up the idea 
of winning Electra. 

I had talked with Zorlin about it; and 
while, as a Kurol, he could not quite 
approve my marrying, he at last consented 
to accompany me if I could induce Electra 
to leave the country—in brief, to elope 
with me. 

Going to her, I used all my faculties of 
persuasion, but she would agree to nothing 
more than to make a brief tour around the 
earth with me, on condition that Zorlin 
should go with us as counsellor, com- 
panion, and friend. It must be done, 
however, I told her, without the knowledge 
of Graemantle, and especially without that 
of Hammerfleet, who was still at large, 
although he had been excluded from the 
house, and was not allowed to see her. 

This was how I came to make my trip 
to Europe and other parts of the globe, 
and to observe the new state of things 
everywhere ; and a wonderfully interesting 
and delightful trip it was. But several 
things prevented it from becoming a 
genuine elopement. 

In the first place, Electra held to her 
idea that she ought not to marry me. In 
the next place, Zorlin, being with us, was 
similarly inclined to prevent my marrying 
Electra. And finally, just after we had 
embarked in the commodious air-ship 
which I had engaged for the journey, I 
found that Eva Pryor had been smuggled 
aboard by Electra, and was to be one of 
our party. 

The noble Electra fairly laughed in my 
face when Eva appeared from the cabin ; 
though she laughed’ with such good 
humour and grace that I could not 


possibly take offence or do anything else 
me 


had 


but admire her. What impressed 
also very favourably was that Eva 
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abandoned her dreadful nineteenth century 
costume and was dressed in the peaceful 
and becoming robes of the new day; for 
this I took—perhaps conceitedly — as 
evidence of a gentle and womanly desire 
to give pleasure to me. 

There was soon a very exciting flight 
and chase; for both Graemantle and 
Hammerfleet, on learning of our depart- 
ure, followed us in different air-boats. 

It was a wild career, indeed, high in 
air above the whirling globe; but I shall 
never regret the impulse which led me 
into it, because we had so many adven- 
tures and such charming talks—Electra, 
Eva, and I, with the missionary from Mars ; 
and because I learned so many things 
about the temporal advancement of men in 
this new age. 

Ascending from Fire Island at dawn we 
swept southward along the Atlantic coast- 
line, our ship flying through the atmo- 
spheric expanses like a huge bird, without 
effort. Never shall I forget the exhilar- 
ation of that moment and of the next few 
hours. After the first surprise and dis- 
appointment of finding that Eva was with 
us it was astonishing how soon I recon- 
ciled myself to the situation. When you 
are separated from your own century and 
all your accustomed surroundings and 
thrown into the air, even with one of these 
marvellous boats to float you, there is a 
sense of desolation in your grandeur 
which induces an unexpected humility and 
makes it very comforting to have near you 
the woman you loved long ago, even if you 
have decided that you no longer love her. 
As the days went on and we were held 
together in this close neighbourliness, I 
became more and mere conscious of some- 
thing in Eva that soothed me and sustained 
my cheerfulness. She was so quiet, so 
resigned, so friendly that I began to like 
her companionship exceedingly. In some 
way also which it is hard to define, I could 
understand her, and she could understand 
me better than the new woman Electra 
and the Mars missionary Zorlin. We all, 
however, seemed to be placed in a new 
relation, which was much more satisfactory 
than the relations of people in the old, 
noisy, restless nineteenth century. There 
was no effort among us to keep up conver- 
sation, or, as the ancient phrase put it, 
to ‘‘ entertain” one another. Each of us 
occupied and amused himself or herself 
independently. When conversation became 
natural or useful we conversed, but there 
was no occasion for the two women to be 
silly or vain in order to attract the atten- 
tion of the two men, Zorlin and myself; 
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and, on the other hand, he and I did not 
feel called upon to put ourselves into an 
artificial mood in order to suit some 
fantastic requirement on their part as to 
what we ought to do for the purpose of 
pleasing them. 

For the first time in my experience I 
enjoyed the pleasure of a quiet, healthy, 
unforced intercourse with other beings of 
my own kind, and with a guest from Mars 
who was so nearly like us. 

Just as we came over Cape Hatteras we 
saw, by the aid of a strong field-glass, that 
Graemantle and Hammerfleet were follow- 
ing in our track; and almost at the same 
moment a threatening cyclone rose from 
the south, over the Gulf Stream. Our 
navigator avoided the cyclone with great 
skill. As everyone knows, storms of this 
kind, born of the wild union of cold air- 
currents with tropic heat and moisture 
rising from the Gulf Stream, pass inward 
to the United States and follow a long 
parabolic curve through that country. 
darting out seaward again at some far 
north-eastward point. We turned our 
rudder and flew east over the sea, so as to 
keep clear of the edge of the enormous 
tempest as it whirled in over the land. 

It was a magnificent and impressive 
sight, and so absorbed were we in gazing at 
it, that only at the moment when we were 


escaping the tail of the cyclone did we 
observe that Hammerfleet’s air-ship had 


sailed into the main body of it, was spun 
round like a top in the swirl of mist and 
wind, and then was broken and thrown 
down, a wreck, to the ocean below. 

Although I was rather exultant over his 
disaster, | made a prayer for him, for I 
did not think that he could come out from 
the ruin alive, and certainly did not wish 
him any evil, either in this life or beyond it. 

It turned out that he did escape whole ; 
but we did not know of this until long 
afterwards. 

At Cuba we stopped to renew our 
batteries, take in provisions, and rest. 
Ve found the island peaceful, happy, and 
prosperous under a limited Republican 
Government, and free from all nightmares 
of tyranny, either white or black. From 
there—believing that we were now quit of 
Hammerfleet, and having decided to con- 
vert our journey for a while into a tour of 
observation—we darted over sea and land 
down to the Amazon country. We were 
received at Para by a branch of the Dar- 
winian Society, and, on their extensive 
plantations, were attended by apes whom 
they had developed to an extraordinary 
degree. These apes had arrived at a fair 
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imitative proficiency in human language, 
were skilful in agriculture, under proper 
direction, and made very good servants 
for the rougher and simpler kind of house- 
work, or for carrying baggage and the like. 

One of the most interesting things in 
the Amazon region was the fact that large 
tracts of country had been sterilised by 
saturation with petroleum. This prevented 
excessive vegetable growth, and enabled 
the inhabitants, with the aid of great 
syndicates, to carry on a normal and 
highly profitable production of rubber 
trees, and of forests, the woodfibre from 
which was turned into food and various 
useful tissues. All sorts of food was manu- 
factured here from wood cellulose with 
inorganic salts of potash and sulphuric 
acid, and by the action of bacterial fer- 
ments. 

Here at Para, also, is made a large part 
of the world’s supply of artificial silk. 
The disintegrated cellulose of the food- 
factories, after being thoroughly bleached 
to dazzling whiteness, is dissolved in one 
of the chlorinated alcohols, under pres- 
sure, toa glossy mass. ‘This is afterwards 
put into a cylindrical hydraulic press and 
forced through plates filled with innumer- 
able small discs of sapphire, through 
every one of which a hole one-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter is bored by diamond 
dust. The fibre, when it reaches the hot air 
of the room in which the press is situated, 
shrinks immediately by the evaporation of 
the zlcoholic solvent, and is put at once on 
toreels. ‘The entirelyamorphous character 
of the material and the perfect surface of 
the sapphire die produce a fabric far more 
dazzling and beautiful than the silk for- 
merly obtained from the silkworm. 

Not knowing what had become of Grae- 
mantle, whom we had lost sight of when 
we were dodging the cyclone, and not 
wishing to be overtaken and interfered 
with by him, we had to hurry away from 
Para and the Amazon. ‘Travelling mostly 
in the early evening or the early morning, 
when we were less likely to be observed 
or followed, we zig-zagged through the 
air over Brazil, crossing the Andes two or 
three times from east to west and back, 
and than bearing down to Chili and the 
Argentine Republic. Everywhere in those 
regions we found the same system of 
building in use which had aroused my 
admiration in the United States. This is 
the ‘‘ plastic” system of moulding edifices, 
still more effective than the fusing of 
bricks into solid masses, which 4 have 
mentioned before. 

By the plastic method immense palaces 











are reared for the ordinary dwellings 
of the rich, with miles of terraces and 
raised gardens, towers, domes, and long 
vistas of pillars, surpassing in grandeur 
even the imaginative conception of 
ancient Carthage as depicted by the old 
English painter Turner. State Capitols 
and all Government or municipal build- 
ings and numerous vast churches filled 
with gorgeous chapels are built on even 
a greater scale of magnificence and massive 
proportions, in designs of exquisite beauty. 
Large corporations erect their structures 
by means of iron moulds of every variety, 
all capable of being assembled like parts 
of a machine, and producing unitedly the 
total architectural effect desired, These 
moulds are set up in position to form the 
whole house—the walls, doors, partitions, 
pillars, ceiling, and, with the aid of iron 
beams, the roof. The moulds are faced with 
beautiful figures, and also, where appro- 
priate, with sculpture in bas-relief. They 
are made from models supplied by the very 
best artists, working in harmony to secure 
the finest result ; and, therefore, the effect 
of the building, when created, has nothing 
cheap or mechanical about it. When the 
moulds are all in place great iron tanks are 
brought to the spot, containing a stone- 
like semi-fluid mixture, which is pumped 
through pipes into the moulds. In three 
days this mixture becomes perfectly hard ; 
the moulds are taken away, and a complete 
house or immense palace or cathedral 
stands revealed. Whole mountains are 
crushed to powder by gigantic machines, 
to furnish material for the plastic mixture ; 
and many of the superfluous buildings in 
the formerly overcrowded cities have been 
ground up for the same purpose. A palace 
which would formerly have impoverished the 
richest of men, or even a prosperous State, 
is now put up and finished—except for the 
interior decorations, which must be done 
by hand—at an expense which among the 
ancients (of whom I was formerly one 
would hardly have paid for the modelling 
and chiselling of a single great statue. 

We extended our journey, with various 
pauses for rest, and frequent trips by 
electric trains on land and then by ocean 
shutter-vessels, to the Antarctic Continent, 
where the greatest surprise of all awaited 
me in the large and flourishing community 
of two or three million beings inhabiting 
the interior of that ice-girt region and 
rejoicing in the genial warmth diffused by 
its central volcanoes? But now I must 
speak of a thing which had worried us 
more or less, all along, and eventually 
brought our curious escapade to an end. 
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87 
VI1l. 
SEA-SIGNALLING—THE FINAL FLIGHT. 


We had noticed at times when the sky was 
cloudy, both by day and by night, certain 
periodic flashes of light appearing on the 
clouds in quick succession. Electra told 
me that these were caused by the system 
of cloud-telegraphy now in use; and to 
anyone familiar with the Morse alphabet, 
as I was, it was easy to read the messages 
so flashed about the heavens, though I 
could not understand those which were in 
cipher. Most of them were of a general 
nature, and had nothing to do-with us. 
But at intervals we observed that tele- 
graphic inquiries were being made on the 
clouds about our party, and that certain 
persons whom we were not able to iden- 
tify—most of them signing these com- 
munications with numerals instead of 
names—were answering those inquiries. 
I may as well jot down in this place the 
information I gathered as to the mode of 
signalling by cloud-flash and by other 
new methods. 

Powerful electric rays are, by means of 
lenses, brought to thin pencils of intense 


light. A single one of these is then 
projected upward against a cloud. A 
controlling shutter in the path of the 


beam of light interrupts it at will, so that 
it may be made to show long or short 
flashes on the clouds. Words are thus 
illuminated in the sky, and made to shine 
in the zenith repeatedly, until an answer- 
ing reflection is obtained. The chief use 
of this cloud-telegraphy is, of course, on 
the sea between ships and “‘ steamers” (as 
they are still called, notwithstanding that 
they do not use steam) or for air-boats. 
Conversation may be carried on in this 
way between vessels many miles apart ; 
and a message received by one can be 
transmitted to others, so that inquiries and 
replies fly all around the globe and to 
remote parts of ocean. The system was 
found useful in those later voyages to the 
North Pole, which have not been followed 
up since a general exploration of the open 
Arctic Sea was effected. It has also saved 
many lives, prevented collisions, and 
caught many fugitive criminals. Sailing 
vessels are provided with a water-paddle 
to drive the necessary electric generating 
mechanism for signalling when the ship 
is in motion. 

In some of the much-travelled sea 
regions, another method of communication 
is used for the day-time. A sail-cloth, 
woven with metallic wire, is hung between 
the tips of two masts, and is connected to 
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a special electric generating apparatus. 
producing waves of extreme sharpness 
and great intensity that follow each other 
at the rate of seven hundred per second. 
An electric stress thus propagated to 
infinite distance is, at moderate distances, 
strong enough to be collected by the 
metallised sail of another vessel. One 
ship, for example, wishes to know whether 
there is another within the area of signal- 
ling, but out of sight. The musical note 
formed by electric inductive waves is set 
going, and, by means of a key, is stopped 
and started again at will. Other vessels 
in the area have watchers who, at inter- 
vals, listen to an exquisitely sensitive 
telephone made _ selectively sensitive to 
waves of exactly seven hundred per second. 
This is brought about by a tuning-fork 
attachment to the diaphragm, tuned exactly 
to respond to waves of that rate; hence, 
although the part of the waves collected 
by the sail-cloth is many million times 

less than could be gathered if it were 
close to the signalling ship, yet the 
tuning-fork collects successive waves until 
the amplexitude of vibration is sufficient 
to cause audibility. The signalling current 
is continuous for several seconds. Then 


the transmitting vessel stops it and con- 
nects the sail with its receiving apparatus 


to listen for a return wave. After the 
preliminary signals have been exchanged, 
conversation is carried on in the usual 
way. Itis slow, of course, owing to the 
time necessary for the successive impulses 
to rise to the point of audibility; but the 
method is very accurate and reliable in all 
but foggy or rainy weather. 

For foggy weather signalling there is 
still another ingenious device. A circular 
hole, about two feet in diameter, is cut in 
the vessel beiow the water-line, and closed 
by a circular steel plate or diaphragm 
one-eighth of an inch thick. On the 
inner side of this there is a thick iron 
chamber, completely inclosing the space 
behind the diaphragm ; and here is placed 
a small, shrill, steam whistle, worked by 
compressed air or steam, and controllable 
by a valve or key. Alongside of this 
apparatus is another diaphragm made like 
the first; but there extends from the 
centre of it a very short fine steel wire, 
highly stretched, the other end of which 
is connected to a sensitive diaphragm, 
from which tubes lead to both ears of the 
signalman. By an adjustable attachment 
this steel wire can be regulated to greater 
or less tension, as a violin string is, and it 
is tuned to respond to the note given out 
by the whistles on other steamers, which 
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ere all of precisely the same pitch. In 
fogs the signalman alternately sounds the 
whistle and listens for a return, his receiv- 
ing apparatus not being responsive to any 
other sound than that to. which it is tuned, 
beyond the rippling or dashing of water 
on the sides of the vessel and the move- 
ment of the propelling shutter machinery, 
which are continuous and do not interfere 
with the signalman’s hearing a periodic 
musical sound. The sound-waves of the 
whistles are communicated to the water 
by the steel diaphragm in front, and travel 
through the sea just as in air, but much 
farther, since the conductivity of water for 
sound is greater than that of air. One 
of the most important uses of this 
machine on large passenger ships is to 
ascertain the direction of approaching 
vessels with exactness, and for this pur- 
pose they have two sets of diaphragms 
on opposite sides of the ship, connected 
telephonically. 

Still another contrivance for preventing 
collisions or giving notice of the nearness 
of icebergs or derelicts impressed me. 
This is ‘‘the automatic pilot,” a small 
cigar-shaped copper vessel some fifteen 
feet long and twenty-four inches at its 
greatest diameter, having within it an 
electric motor which drives a screw-pro- 
peller at its end. From the masthead a 
reel passes two insulated wires, which run 
from the ship’s dynamo electric engine, 
down to the cigar-shaped “‘ pilot,” to which 
they are joined side by side, about two feet 
apart. They not only carry electricity to 
the motor of the pilot, but also cause the 
pilot to move in harmony with the steamer’s 
course. As soon as the fog appears the 
“pilot” is launched, and the current, 
passing to it through the wires from the 
masthead, revolves the motor in the little 
pilot-craft and sends her shooting ahead 
of the ship or steamer. If the pilot tends 
to veer from a straight line one of the 
wires becomes more taut than the other, 
and so affecting the steering apparatus as 
to bring the copper boat back to the right 
course. I forgot to say that these wires or 
cables, although having only about the 
thickness of a knitting- -needle, are twisted 
together from a number of very fine steel 
wires: and, as the speed of the pilot is 
greater than the ship’s and keeps’ her 
about half a mile ahead of the latter, the 
wires always tend to become taut. If the 
pilot strikes any obstacle the fact be- 
comes known at once to the man at the 
dynamo, and the engine is stopped and 
reversed without loss of time. Many serious 
accidents have been avoided by this 
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precaution. The automatic pilot-boat is 
taken on board again, of course, when the 
fog clears. 

It will be evident to anyone who reads 
this little sketch of my first experiences 
and impressions that, with such means of 
cloud-flashes and sea-signalling—besides 
which, it must be mentioned, the con- 
struction of ocean cables was now very 
cheap and great numbers of private cable- 
lines were in use—it would not be possible 
for our party to escape indefinitely from 
vigilant and determined pursuers. A good 
pursuer, by means of the omnipresent 
telegraph-wires and signal systems, could 
tap the whole earth, as a woodpecker taps 
a tree for his prey; and, moreover, the 
French Submarine Society for mapping 
the bottom of the sea had its under- 
water boats and observers in all parts of 
the world, liable to bob up to the surface 
of the deep anywhere; so that, if these 
were to be utilised, one of them might 
locate our position on or over the ocean at 
any instant. 

However, we led our friends and enemies 
a pretty good chase, and kept it up many 
weeks. On our return from the Antarctic 
Commonwealth to Patagonia (now an 
important manufacturing country), we 
ascertained that Hammerfieet had sur- 
vived his cyclone wreck—having, in fact, 
been picked up by a submarine gco- 
graphical boat, and that he was using the 

.wires, the clouds, and metallised sail 
telegraph to trace us. We therefore con- 
cluded to run quickly over to China and 
Japan, and were well repaid by the evi- 
dences of immense progress which we saw 
there ; the same improvements that I have 
already described having been introduced 
in those countries. English, now the 
universal language, has been pretty well 
domesticated in China, though it still cuts 
some pigeon-wings in the dance of rustic 
lips. What interested Eva and me greatly, 
among other things, was the simple plan 
of making ice here, as in India and all hot 
countries, by hoisting balloons which 
carry water-tanks 20,000 ft. into the air, 
freeze the water and bring it down again; 
a constant relay of balloons steadily re- 
newing the supply. 

As we passed on through j 
peaceful, flourishing Christian country— 
through strong and rehabilitated Greece 
and Italy, to Germany, France, and 
England, we were pleased to observe the 
wonderful effects obtained by the particular 
societies, each devoted to a specific fruit 
or flower, which now produced fruits of a 
lusciousness beyond belief, and had so 


changed flowers that the mysterious some- 
thing in them, called harmonic grouping, 
gave us an indescribable sensation of 
beauty totally wanting in the flowers known 
to the ancients. In art also the Society of 
Harmonic Curves has brought about -great 
changes. ‘The human form, in this day, 
is—through wise cultivation—much more 
beautiful than the average of old times ; 
besides which, painters and _ sculptors, 
owing to an improved knowledge of curve- 
harmony, develop from the living model 
an ideal of loveliness and _ perfection 
formerly approached only by the Greeks, 
and even by them approached but partially. 

This development of beauty seems to 
have come from a radically altered, more 
restful mode of life, a purer application of 
supernatural religion to existence, and a 
better realisation of the laws of natural 
science as in accord with religion. 

So, too, and from similar causes, the 
great changes in manufacturing systems 
have benefited the race. Owing to systems 
for the electric distribution of power over 
great areas, the industrial economy of very 
sarly times had been restored. Now, among 
the countless homes of the people, those 
of the mechanics are each provided with 
its little workshop, where only one operation 
in any particular manufacture is carried 
out. A single part of any machine is passed 
from house to house until finished, and is 
then returned to the great assembling- 
shop to be assembled into the complete 
machine. The profound change in the 
moral, mental, and social condition of 
the working people effected by a return 
once more to occupation in the home, 
instead of the promiscuous association 
in large factories, has been one of the 
most potent agents in improving the 
state of the population, lessening crime, 
drunkenness, and other evils; stimulating 
true education, and restoring to labour 
its natural poetry and idyllic character. 
Thanks to the plastic process of building, 
even the poorest worker has his own 
home. With the children of mechanics 
learning their trade at home from the 
earliest years, highly trained workmen 
have been developed, who produce 
mechanisms and fabrics once thought 
to be impossible, and of a cheapness that 
is surprising. In those branches of the 
mechanical arts where labour cannot be so 
subdivided great factories still hold their 
place. But they are automatic—like that 
in which Hammerfleet had tried to entrap 
me—and need the attendance of only one 
watcher, so perfected are the science and 
art of automatic action by the higher type 
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of intellect of the modern mechanic and 
artisan. 

There are many other things of which I 
would like to speak ; but I must bring this 
memorandum to a close before leav- 
ing earth, as I am about to do, for a 
voyage and an absence which may be 
permanent. 

With all the improvements in machinery, 
inventions, and modes of life, human 
nature, also, has somewhat improved ; but 
it has not radically altered. Its passions, 
good and bad, remain much the same, 
together with its weakness, fickleness, and 
treachery. Noting this, and having seen 
so much of the world even in our rapid 
journeys, I began to grow a trifle tired of 
it all and to yearn for something new and 
for a rest. Moreover, Zorlin had stirred 
up so much controversy by his private and 
public talks wherever he went, regarding 
his large cosmic views in religion, philo- 
sophy, and science, that he, also, longed 
for return to his native planet. 

It was when we had arrived at this state 
of mind that Graemantle suddenly came 
up with us, just as we alighted from an 
air-ship, in Norway. After geiting us 
under thorough observation by a number 
of emissaries, he had obtained from the 
World Committee of Twenty an order for 
Electra as an American “Child of the 
State” to return with him, and he now 
put her under a mildly paternal sort of 
arrest. A day or two later Hammerfleet 
arrived, surprising me while I was taking 
a walk in a quiet spot outside of Chris- 
tiania. He looked haggard, vindictive. 
and terrible. I nerved myself to resist 
whatever attack he might make, but I was 
not prepared for the particular weapon he 
produced. He unrolled in front of me a 
peculiar glittering curtain that uncurled 
from a rod in his hand, dropping thence 
to the ground; and in a moment I recog- 
nised that it was something I had heard 
of but had not seen before—nothing less 
than a hypnotising machine ! 

These machines are used medically, for 
the investigation of nervous disorders and 
weak organisms; and they are also applied 
officially to the examination of candidates 
for the Civil Service and for high office ; 
but the laws of the world and all the 
nations forbid their use in any other way. 

I gazed helplessly at the glittering 
thing; and it was evident that my enemy 
was putting it in operation. The next 
moment 1 lost all consciousness of 


myself, as myself. What would have 
happened I do not know, for I came 
almost immediately back to myself, and 
found that Graemantle, Zorlin, and Electra 
had come to-my rescue in the nick of 
time; having been guided by Zorlin, 
whose Kurol mind had enabled him to 
divine from a little distance what was 
going on. 

This episode settled Hammerfleet’s fate. 
He was promptly sent back to the United 
States in irons, and isolated in one of 
the penal districts. His merely using the 
hypnotising machine was sufficient reason 
for this; and when he saw the game was 
up, he confessed that his object had been 
to hypnotise me back into the nineteenth 
century, into my glass chrysalis in Glad- 
win’s laboratory, then seclude me person- 
aily and keep me permanently hypnotised 
under this delusion; which would have 
been practically the same as death for 
this world. 

All through our journeyings, I had 
been more and more impressed with Eva 
Pryor’s gentleness and winning qualities 
and, from wondering at first whether I 
had not made a mistake as to my real 
feeling towards her, I came to the posi- 
tive conclusion that I had done so. Now 
that we had completed our globe voyage, 
and Zorlin was pining for his home on 
Kuro or Mars, I had a candid little con- 
versation with her, and wound up by 
asking her, ‘“‘ How would you like to carry 
out actually what you once said you would 
do—go to Mars with me? The Kurols 
don’t marry, and we can act with entire 
consistency by being brother and sister 
up there.” 

“ Delightful,” she cried. grasping my 
hand. ‘“* Will Zorlin take us ?” 

A stellar express car was ordered im- 
mediately ; and I have barely time now to 
jot down here that we are about to depart. 
Whether I shall ever come back I do not 
know, but my mind is quite made up that 
I will not come back alone. 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR. 


A.D. 2201. 


Bemis has returned to earth and married 
Eva. ‘It is worth while,” he says, “to 
have been vivificated for three hundred 
years and to have gone to Mars in order 
to find out a woman’s mind—and my 
own.” 
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By DOUGLAS 
N those ruby-tinted nursery days when, 
] undaunted by the actualities of bread- 
and-scrape and a tyranny of reprimand, 
we lived a glorious life in the world of 
imagination, the Sandwich Isles were 
hopelessly mixed up with Serendib and 
Es Sindibad of the Sea, Crusoe’s Island, 
cannibals, perpetual sunshine, andadreamy, 
lotus-eating sense 
of perfect enjoy- 
ment. 
Now we 
seen them 
cold, critical light 
of cynical man- 
hood. The scenery 
has changed. A 
former king 


have 
in the 


(Kamehameha I.), 


far nobler than the 
savage cannibal of 
our dreams, still 
lives in a bronze 
statue in front of 
the old Palace in 
Honolulu and in 
the hearts of. his 
people, whom he 
raised from savagery 
to the verge of 
civilisation. The 
palms are there, 
ferns, creepers, the 
richest concentra- 
tion of tropical 
greenery and sub- 
tropical flowers we 
have ever beheld. 

The sunshine is 
there, a delicious harmless sunshine, 
apparently bereft of all its Indian lethal 
qualities by the cool Pacific waters. The 
fantastic mountains and deep valleys are 
there, where fancy still leads us to believe 
are hidden hoards of priceless gems, stores 
of precious metals, only unlocked by 
guardian gnomes to those who possess 
the secret ‘‘ sesame.” 

The coralline strand is there by the 
warm bright sea, free from all deadly 
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STATUE OF KAMEHAMEHA I. 
OF HAWAII, 
In the grounds of the Government Buildings, Honolulu. 


HAWAIT? 
ARCHIBALD. 


monsters, as befits enchanted isles ; and we 
have bathed in it, and would fain be bath- 
ing still. 

The picturesque natives are there, some 
of them still sweet - tempered, laughing, 
joyous, not yet hardened by civilise d vice, 
still uncorroded by the acid discontent of 
artificial luxury. Many, however, are sad. 
Their regal dynasty 
has ended. A 
white republic has 
displaced it. They 
see their incom- 
parable islands 
overrun by chatter- 
ing Japanese, lousy 
Portuguese, and the 
ever-dominating 
irrepressible 
American, bent only 
on appropriating 
and utilising what 
was once their 
own. 

And here we have 
the most marvellous 
transformation 
scene ofall. Amidst 
a veritable paradise 
of nature a town 
has arisen, to all 
intents and _ pur- 
poses an embryo 
San Francisco, 
webbed through- 
out with telephonic 
wire, Government 
offices, hotels, 
churches, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, reading rooms and 
libraries, supplied with literary pabulum 
from even distant Europe, factories, go- 
downs, wharves, steamers, a hurrying crowd 
of busy active whites, who race through 
life as though rest were poison and motion 
the only true e/ixir vite. Verily a strange 
metamorphosis from our childish dream. 
And who are the majority of these 
white invaders? Not English. Strange 
anomaly! Out here in mid-Pacific, 2000 
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miles from the nearest coast—a group 
of pelagic islands, as Wallace would term 
them—surely it must have been some 
strange oversight that failed to add them 
to our island Empire. Yet stern fact 
declares that though nominally an inde- 
pendent republic, both the Government 
and the dominant whites are mostly of 
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could get it. The supply, however, at 
present is limited, owing to its recent 
inception, though the area available for its 
growth is quite a fourth of that under 
coffee cultivation in British India, and 
capable at the same scale of production of 
yielding 75,000 cwt. per annum. 

That other industries only await enter- 
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THE PALI PRECIPICE, 
Over which Kamehameha hurled the vanquished host of Oahu. 


The President and 
two Ministers are Americans born in 
Hawaii. The other two Ministers are 
American born. Two thirds of the bureau- 
crats and Judges are American, and they 
represent two thirds of almost everything 
except the population and the trade and 
commerce. 

The extent and resources of these islands 
are but little understood in Europe. Oc- 
cupying an area of about 6500 square 
miles, and possessing a population of 
about 97,000 persons, two prime industries 
are already being worked — sugar and 
coffee. The first exportation of sugar 
was in 1837, when 4280]b. of sugar 
was exported. To-day 300 million pounds 
is the figure, and it is estimated that this 
is the limit. The coffee is a more recent 
venture, and the Kona, or leeside area of 
the largest island, Hawaii, is said to 
possess one of the finest coffee soils in the 
world, capable of producing coffee equal 
in quality to the far-famed Mocha. We 
have tasted it, and though since then we 
happen never to have tasted “ any other,” 
we would willingly drink no other if we 


American nationality. 


prise is evident to anyone who sees this 
fertile group. 

The present position of Hawaiian politics 
is a peculiar one. The bloodless revolu- 
tion of 1893 resulted in the deposition of 
Queen Liliuokalani and the formation of 
what was at first termed a provisional 
Government. When, upon this, the 
question of annexation to the United 
States came before President Cleveland, it 
was notorious that the United States 
representative, Minister Stevens, had acted 
ultra vires in the revolution in hoisting the 
American flag and declaring a Protectorate. 
Under the circumstances, Cleveland, with 
remarkable restraint, declared that America 
could not be a party to a treaty of annex- 
ation with a provisional Government in the 
establishment of which her own repre- 
sentative had assisted. Now, however, the 
provisional has become permanent, the 
Stevens incident is forgotten, and it is 
plain that the American section are 
strongly urging annexation. 

It has even been shown that it would 
pay the United States to take over the 
group as a commercial investment. 
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The Hawaiian ex-Minister of Finance, 
after an elaborate examination of statistics, 
declares that the Government assets ex- 
ceed their liabilities by 4,000,000 dollars, 
a truly enviable situation, while the income 
from Custom-duties, which it is believed 
would be greatly increased after annex- 
ation and incorporation into the United 
States tariff, should in twenty years clear 
off both debt and interest, and leave a 
balance of over 700,000 dollars. 

The utility of the group as a naval 
station for the United States is openly 
admitted. Of course, for self-protection 
only, though one annexationist quotes 
Tacitus with approval where he says: 
‘““A republic, to be enduring, must be 
both progressive and aggressive.” He 
is obliged to admit, of course, that the 
argument of vicinage breaks down some- 
what when it is considered that the 
Hawaiian group are nearly as far from the 
United States as the tidal waters on the 
west coast of Europe. At the same 
time a happy thought strikes him. They 
are on the same longitude as Alaska. 
Therefore, ‘‘ they are within the longitu- 
dinal boundaries of the United States.” 
It is to be hoped that this gentleman’s 
instinct for territorial expansion on the 
longitude principle will not develop into 
latitude. Otherwise, the United States 
might prospectively claim the whole 
Northern hemisphere. 

Now, how does all this affect England ? 
It is plain that, from the settlement point 
of view, though there are a good many 
English merchants and settlers.in this 
paradise, we are overweighted by the 
American element. At the same time, as 
the first naval Power of the world, and in 
view of the prospective developments of 
Russian and Japanese Pacific fleets, we 
have an immense potential interest in the 
future of what the Zimes once declared to 
contain the “‘ Key to the Northern Pacific.” 

The key definitely alluded to was Pearl 
Harbour, a few miles from Honolulu. 
Captain Mahan, the great American naval 
expert, says: ‘‘ These islands are the key 
to the entire Pacific, and for a foreign 
nation to hold them would mean that our 
Pacific coast, ports, and our Pacific Ocean 
commerce would entirely be at the mercy 
of that nation.” The argument cuts both 
ways. They are practically as near to 
British Columbia as to California. 

We have numerous island possessions 
in the Pacific—twenty-four groups, ex- 
clusive of Australasia. The Hawaiian 
islands lie on the high road between 
Canada and Australia. We have far more 
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littoral in.Canada and Australia to protect 
from Russians and Japanese, and our total 
Pacific trade is incomparably greater than 
that of the United States. Hitherto we 
have carefully avoided these islands in the 
projected route for the British Pacific cable 
between Vancouver and Auckland, and 
have, at considerably enhanced expense, 
diverged to Fanning Island, because it was 
desired to have it entirely under British 
control all through ; but we have done so 
on the ground that they are an independent 
republic, and not out of deference to any 
lien the United States may entertain in 
regard to a Protectorate or to annexation. 
If the Monroe Doctrine is to apply to the 
Hawaiian group, then why not to the various 
small islands which we have been quietly 
annexing of recent years up to Johnston 
Island in 1891, close to Hawaii, and. the 
Gardner group in 1892? 

Moreover, if the Monroe Doctriné is to 
be carried to such lengths we shall have 
to start a counter-doctrine of our own. 
“The true meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine,” says one American annex- 
ationist, ‘“‘ was that this Government should 
not acknowledge any system of monarchi- 
cal government if its establishment should 
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WAILUA FALLS, 
In “ The Garden Island” of Kuat. 


be attempted against the express will 
of the people in any of the Spanish 
American countries.” So be it. But if 
excluding 35,000 Asiatics) the 40,000 
Hawaiians and 18,000 whites, other than 
the 4000 Americans, were dllowed to vote 
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on true popular principles, it is not at all 
improbable that they would vote for the 
restoration of a monarchical form of 
government, and in such or any case we 
might reasonably intervene to prevent the 
establishment of a Republic so dangerously 
near our monarchical Canadian coast. But, 
joking apart—for the Monroe Doctrine 


carried to such lengths is nothing but a 
ponderous bit of humbug—are we to let 
the key to the Pacific quietly slip into 
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Sait accompli. 


HAWAII ? 


and the only key to the North Pacific, 
there are only two solutions by which we 
shall not seriously lose if the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii to the States becomes a 
One is the permanent and 
international neutralisation of the Hawaiian 
group, which was proposed in 1843 but 
significantly declined by America, and 
the other is the occupation of Pearl 
Harbour by ourselves. There are 4000 
Americans in Hawaii, but there are 
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DIAMOND HEAD, HAWAII. 


the hands of a Power which was on the 
point of making Venezuela a casus belli ? 
We shall have learned the lesson of that 
episode in vain if we trust to the ties of 
kinship and language. As Sir Michael 
Hicks - Beach has only quite recently 
declared, ‘‘our Navy must be supreme.” 
While the interests of the United 
States are confined constitutionally and 
geographically to the continent of America, 
our cosmopolitan, geographical, and com- 
mercial interests demand that we should 
maintain our naval supremacy unimpaired. 
If, as it appears, Pearl Harbour is the 
only good harbour in the Hawaiian group, 


at least 1000 British, and the numbers 
are too nearly of the same order, in 
a population of 97,000, to admit of the 
interests of the former being considered 
paramount. 

If, as President Cleveland says, Hawaii 
is destined to be “the theater of the 
mighty events of the future,” let us for 
once adopt the “stitch in time,” and if 
we do not annex the group ourselves, at 
least secure that they will not be annexed 
by Asiatic or American Powers, who may 
use them as a point of vantage against our 
commercial marine or our Australasian 
colonies. 





THE VOYAGE OF DEATH.* 
By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 


“ OSCRANA, ’tis yourself will do 
R grandly for the Blessed Mary!” 
The street in which the component 

parts of the village of Finona were situate— 

chapel, shop, slanting cabins—derived an 
unusual appearance of vitality from the 
congress of inhabitants clustered under 
the drizzling rain about the speaker. 

Father Moore, his black coat pre-eminent 

among surrounding plaid shawls and 

friezes, as the grey slates of the priest’s 
house above its thatched neighbours, 
jotted a name in his notebook as he spoke. 

‘““Ve’ll need to have a clean face and 
let your hair loose,” he resumed, glancing 
at the girl he addressed, as she bridled in 
feigned indifference. 

**Sure, would I iver have the boldness 
to go stan’up for the Vargin, let alone wid 
the hair streelin’ ?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Och, 
Father dear, av there was a rig’mint av 
me, I cudn’t bring it over me to do the 
like av that!” 

“Ye’ll do what you’re bid, no more 
and no less, Roscrana Hannigan,” re- 
sponded her spiritual adviser. ‘‘ 1’ll not 
have the procession baulked on me by your 
whims, small fear of it; an’ that hair the 
elegant match for the Mary’s blue gown!” 

A sudden movement in the crowd inter- 
rupted this remarkable physiological asser- 
tion: a girl, taller and fuller than the 
recalcitrant Roscrana, pushed forward. 

“Ts it the hair, Father?” she asked. 
‘Is it fur a wisp av hair ye’d be puttin’ 
forward that slip, wid the face on her the 
colour av buttermilk, whin I’ve the very 
moral av the Saints at the chapel beyant 
on me head, an’ no wan to bate it in the 
whole corporation? Look at it now!” 

The withdrawal of, seemingly, a single 
hairpin rounded the statement. A mass 
of burnished ‘copper-tinted locks fell about 
the flushed face and full bosom almost to 
the woman’s knees, but Father Moore 
preserved a non-committal gravity. 

“What sort o’ Virgin would ye be at 
all, Norah O'Reilly?” he demanded 
sternly. ‘* How many times have ye been 


_ .* The main incident of this tale took place at the 
island of Devenish, County Fermanagh, in the 
beginning of the century. 
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to confession in 
Answer me that!” 

‘Sure, I’ll confess the seven mortal 
sins av *twould please ye, Father dear,” 
responded Norah readily. ‘‘1’ll tell the 
truth an’ no lie to it! “Twas the weeshy 
pig I’m fattin’ for yer riv’rince kep’ me 
away from yez. ‘The creetur screeches 
that melancholious whin I’d be goin’ off 
to the chapel, I’d a right to be takin’ him 
wid me, tho’ sorra thing he’s got to 
confess, av ’twasn’t the praties he swallyed 
on me las’ week!” 

““Ah! hush with ye!” said the priest 
shortly, his glance straying between the 
rival Virgins. ‘It isn’t your plassying 
ways, Norah, that’d make me think twice 
of you, but maybe your hair would do 
honour to the Blessed Mother! ” 

“‘Ah, Father, sure ye’re promised to 
me,” Roscrana interrupted. Her pale 
face, its fairness tarnished with turf-smoke, 
thrilled into colour. “Twas yersilf named 
it to me, an’ Norah there’ll do finely for 
the Howly Women!” 

“T’ll Howly Women yez!” Norah re- 
torted. ‘Set up wid yez, thinkin’ yez’ll 
go figurin’ away wid Hugh Conolly so 
fine, an’ me trapsin’ afther yez at the heel 
av the hunt! Ye won’t rogue it on Norah 
O’Reilly that fashion, Miss Roscrana 
Hannigan, an’ so I tell ye!” 

In the increasing vigour of the argu- 
ment, Father Moore stood abstracted. 
Before his eyes, fixed unseeingly on the 
drab monotone of the street, green bosses 
of stone-pines rose out of memory, the 
air palpitated under a cobalt sky. Along 
the white road a shrill sound of chanting 
rose intermittently, figures in gay garments 
filed along—a Virgin holding her robe 
solicitously from the dust, the Apostles, 
their lighted tapers guttering in the 
draught of the procession, an auburn- 
haired figure leading the train. The 
sameness of a country priest’s life had 
been flecked for Father Moore by the 
brief brilliance of an Italian sojourn: the 
idea of realising such memories, of trans- 
forming the yearly procession to Devenish, 
the island in the waters of Lough Eme, 
where the dead rest, had come to him, 
possessing him wistfully. 


the las’ twelvemonth ? 


H 
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“So take ‘haf fur yersilf!” resumed 
Norah, dealing a smart slap on her 
antagonist’s face. Five red marks stained 
Roscrana’s fairness, her features swelled 
with imminent tears. Norah, pushing 
back her refulgent hair, black-pupilled 
eyes dilating above flushed cheeks, seemed 
a mighty avenging figure, fit for the sunset 


FATHER MOORE PRESERVED 


splendour of Tintoretto’s brush. Thoughts 
of the blue gown, the gaudy crown to be 
lent from the chapel, her zsthetic if not 
moral fitness, warped Father Moore’s 
judgment. 

* Youve a right to be ashamed of your 
boldness this minute, Norah!” he re- 
marked temporisingly. ‘‘ What ails ye to 
go hit Roscrana ?” 

“Och, Father dear,” responded the 
unabashed Norah, welcoming a diversion, 
“here ’s Hugh Conolly himself: he ’d best 


VOYAGE 


OF DEATH. 
maybe have the choose ’fore Roscrana 
cries the eyes out av her head intirely!” 
“Ts it which on yez will walk forenenst 
me the day av the show ?” inquired the 
new arrival, turning his hazel eyes from one 
to the other.. His glance was caught and 
audaciously held by Norah, but Roscrana’s 
blue-grey eyes refused to meet his. 


A NON-COMMITTAL GRAVITY. 


“‘Troth, an’ I think ’twould be Norah,” 
he said slowly. 

Already domestic exigencies began to 
thin the little crowd, thinking of the 
“beddin’ down” of sundry livestock, or 
the “‘ scaldin’ av the male.” Inthe gather- 
ing dusk, Conolly was confronted by 
Roscrana. 

“What at all’s come into yez the day, 
Hugh Conolly ?” she demanded breath- 
lessly. ‘* To go turn the back av yer han’ 
to me thataway, an’ set that wan wid 
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nothin’ at all at all but the big conflagra- 
tion av hair to her up over me head ?” 

“Ah, now,” said Conolly seriously, 
‘isn’t Norah the creditable, fine young 
woman ; what have yez up agin her ” 

A laugh stemmed Roscrana’s angry 
answer. Norah O’Reilly was upon them, 
in the arrogance of triumph. 

*“I’ve got to be off wid mesilf to the 
convent,” she remarked casually; ‘‘ the 
Sisthers is wantin’ the len’th for the gran’ 
skirt. Och, Roscrana, dear, ye’ll be apt 
to be givin’ the both av us our tea in a 
mug this night, annyhow ; sure, ’twas con- 
undered I did be whin I heard Hugh 
spakin’ fur me!” 

The other girl moved sharply. ‘‘ Ye’ve 
no call to be waitin’ on us,” she retorted. 
“Troth, we’re in no hurry ayther fur yer 
clack or yer company.” 

“Is it loanin’ yer tongue y are to 
Hugh?” Norah demanded. ‘‘ Och, thin, 
ye’d as good make it spake out, woman 
alive! an’ ask ye plain an’ plump to go 
wid him before the praste. Av ye wait till 
he does it wid his own ye’ll wait long 
enough, I’ll go bail!” 

** Arrah, Norah, what way of spakin’ is 
this at all?” Conolly interposed some- 
what feebly. ‘‘ Ye’ve the wonderful way 
wid yez fur the jokes, but this is beyond 


the beyonds, intirely.” 
“Ts it jokin’ | am? 
Roscrana av thim up beyont don’t be 


Faix, thin, ask 


breakin’ their hearts wid the contrivin’ 
betune the two av yez.” 

** Bejabers, ’tis mighty secretious they ’ve 
been wid it all,” Conolly remarked un- 
comfortably. ‘I’ll give yez lave to cut 
me troath av iver I hard a whisper av the 
same till this instiant minite.” 

Roscrana had slipped round 
rival’s side. 

** Be this an’ be that, Norah O'Reilly,” 
she whispered fiercely, ‘‘av ye let another 
word out av yez, Ill do murdher on yez!” 

Norah laughed. ‘‘ Och, be aisy, Ros- 
crana. Signs on it, maybe Hugh never 
let on to notice the way ye come sleutherin’ 
afther him continuous, fit to ate out o’ his 
han’ like a tame goat! Why, ye’d jump 
off av the world for him this second, an’ 
no lie to it!” 

“Ah, shut yer mouth!” Conolly inter- 
rupted. ‘See here now, we’d as good 
quit out o’ this, the jew’s fallin’ powerful 
heavy, so it is.” 

The twilight, thick about them, still 
served to reveal the three faces to one 
another. Roscrana felt the eyes of the 
man she loved resting on her face, white, 
tear-blurred, pitifully contorted by striving 


to her 


she knew that in the 
instant his glance passed to comely, 
radiant Norah, her own love met its 
destiny of denial. The fierce, unreason- 
ing passion of her race fired her blood. 

Conolly, well-intentioned if awkward, 
broke a sultry pause— 

““Ye’d best tack on to me, Norah, av 
ye’re feared yer lone the convent way,” 
he said. ‘‘Come on up out o’ that wid 
yez, and good-night to yez, Roscrana.” 

Roscrana barred his way. 

“Ye done a fine day’s work to-day, 
Norah O’Reilly,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ shamin’ 
a girl that never did harm on yez. But 
’tis me revenge I’ll have, no fear. Though 
the Howly Mother an’ the Saints won’t 
turn their eyes down on me, (/here’s 
another will, an’ ’tis him’ll help me whin 
I turn the Lac-Fecheen* against yez!” 

Her voice rose on a shriek as she flitted 
into the darkness. 

““What’s she afther?” Norah queried, 
a vague fear quelling her audacity. ‘‘ Och 
musha, Hugh, is it the Lac-Fecheen she’s 
for turnin’, wid the Ould Wan on the 
undher side av it, ready and waitin’ to 
pounce out wid himsilf, an’ off wid us all 
mto the Bad Place? Blessed be to God, 
it’s feart 1 am!” 

Conolly slipped his arm about the pliant 
figure, impulse crystallising to resolution, 
as the girl yielded to his hold, not per- 
haps, genuinely frightened though she 
was, all unaware of the charm the right 
of protection possesses for the masculine 
mind. 

** Sorra haporth av harm will come next 
or nigh yez, Norah, while the breath’s in 
me body,” whispered the young man. 
**Cud ye iver make up yer min’ to the like 
av me, alanna?” 

** An’ what would Roscrana do at all ?” 
Norah demanded, not, however, resisting 
him. ‘Sure yere ould dad would be 
dancin’ mad at the bare thought av not 
gettin’ a hoult av her an’ her three cows 
fur yez!” 

“Ah! bad luck to her cows!” inter- 
rupted Conolly. ‘‘1’d never the iotum av 
a notion av takin’ up wid e’er a wan but 
yersilf, acushla !” 

Their lips meeting in the darkness set 
a period to the sentence, then Norah, 
breaking from his hold, ran down the road 
alone. 

As the days passed, Father Moore’s 
vision progressed into reality. Robes 
were fashioned by skilful fingers at the 


passion and pride : 


* Stone of Fate, by turning which, in Celtic 
superstition, the help of the Evil One is secured. 
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convent, the order of procession arranged, 
divers rehearsals held in the burial-yard 
about the chapel. But with the’ figures 
moving among the green mounds—in gar- 
ments whose gay crudeness of colour 
conveyed some subtle suggestion of alien 
lands under the misty home sky—Roscrana 
Hannigan might be sought for in vain. 

“It’s not what I’d have looked for from 
Roscrana,” Father Moore, marshalling 
his flock from the chapel-step, solilo- 
quised. ‘‘She’s dished herself now, 
anyway ; if she was to beg on her knees, 
I’d let her walk at the tail-end of it all, 
I wouldn’t give in to _ her. Norah 
O’Reilly,” he added, raising his voice; 
‘‘come up here, and let’s see how that 
crown does with you.” 

“Och, thin, yer riverince, a creel o’ 
eggs’s nothin’ to it,” Norah complained, 
approaching gingerly, under the influence 
of the high filagree crown unsteadily set 
on her hair. I cud tie a bit av a 
han’kercher down on it, so’s not to let it go 
tippin’ off av me, I cud make shift aisy.” 

“Faith! a nice figure ye’d make,” 
said the priest ironically. ‘‘ Don’t go 
trying to hold it on with your chin, woman 
alive ; keep your eyes to the front and the 
crown ’ll take care of itself! Now,” he 
went on louder, ‘‘ every man and mother’s 
child of you will be here at nine o’clock 
sharp in the morning; everyone of ye 
that’s here will be there. mind now!” he 
added impressively, though vaguely. ‘Some 
of the Sisters “ll help get the girls into 
their clothes, an’ I’ll give out the candles 
after Mass.” 

“How is it 
Conolly interrupted. 
to the fore swingin’ th’ census, is it ? 
yersilf next wid the on. 

““Then Norah an’ you with the banner 
over ye, and the three Holy Women an’ 
the Apostles, in twosall of ye,” finished the 
priest decidedly. ‘Ye ’il march to the 
Lough, singing—mind ye sing out—stand 
quiet in the boat in the crossing, and 
make the round of the island, till ye get 
to the chapel on it, where Masses ‘ll be 
said for the souls of them that’s gone.” 

“Och, won’t it be the splendacious 
sight intirely!” exclaimed Norah, as 
Father Moore turned away. ‘‘’Tis Ros- 
crana’s havin’ the big miss av it!” 

But Roscrana, in voluntary exile from 
Finona, brooded over wrongs more bitter— 
the loss of the lover, whom, cognisant as 
she was of their parents’ mutual wishes, 
she had regarded as entirely her own. 
She lashed herself with thoughts of 
Norah’s malice, of Conolly’s faithlessness— 


we process, Father?” 
“« The weeshy chaps 
An’ 
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unconscious though was this last. Seated 
at her cousin’s cabin-door, she stared 
ceaselessly across the featureless bogland 
lying between her and the blue gloom of 
the mountains. 

There, somewhere amid those purpling 
glens, lay the Lac-Fecheen, the stone under 
which it was, to her, that her revenge lay. 
A single touch, its weakness, it must be. 
strengthened by the Evil Name, would 
suffice to disturb its balance, then—her 
rival and her lover would surely be given 
to her will. 

Her brain reeled under the daily con- 
stricting pressure of such longing. The 
temptation became resistless. One after- 
noon, Conolly himself seemed to beckon 
across the bogland, calling on Roscrana 
to free him from Norah’s spells. The 
girl made a few faltering steps forward, 
her feet quickened into speed. 

Over the bog she sped, leaping from 
tussock to tussock of firmer standing- 
place, sometimes bemired, dragging her 
limbs from treacherous sinking depths. 
Lines of lustreless brown water crawled 
snakily beside her, widening into pools 
filmed with dull iridescence, misting up- 
wards like evil thoughts rising “from 
depths of corruption. The rushes shook 
as a curlew took flight from them; his 
shrill whistle struck upon the tension of 
Roscrana’s nerves like a whip-lash. 

Roscrana’s body ached; her 


steps, 
clogged by the bog, bore her more slowly 


onward, but onward still. Plodding over 
the crumbling soil, her eyes fixed on the 
desolation, the face of the bog changed 
for her. A dull crimson stained the 
dark earth, the dead water reddened; it 
seemed as though the land were sinking 
into a sea of forgotten blood. The girl’s 
feet clung to the yet solid ground, she 
trembled in the sunset till the lurid glory 
pulsed into twilight. 

With the night, a weird fancy possessed 
her: she was a ghost, flitting on bat-like 
wings over the scenes of former crimes, 
seeking in the mountain recesses for a lost 
soul. Up and down the hillsides passed 
the shadowy figure, restless, seeking. But 
when the air chilled at the dawning 
Roscrana had found what she had sought. 

She came to herself standing in a cleft 
between two rounded outlines, broken 
ground on every side. A mass of granite 
lay before her, oscillating slightly under 
the pressure of her outstretched hands. 
And the horror of darkness surged in upon 
the girl; a shriek tore itself out against 
the rocky walls. For she knew that, in her 
madness, she had turned the Lac-Fecheen. 
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Roscrana turned and fled down the 
mountain, falling with falling stones, 
terror-urged to the top of speed. If she 
might only stand once more at her lover’s 
side, she should fear less the fate she had 
invoked ! 

A fury of speed possessed her at the 
thought, she ceased to feel the effort of 
her going, as a dreamer in his dream 
skims forward without sensible moticn. 


Ior 


lay visible, across the grey heaving ripples 
ruffling under petulant wind-gusts. From 
the landing-place Roscrana descried the 
boat, which had already made some way, 
steering down on Finona, some half-mile 
lower on the mainland. The patched sail 
swung to the freshening breeze, the blue 
smoke of incense streamed out sideways, 
variegated colour-flashes from out-blown 
garments flecked the water. 


‘* THERE ’S ANOTHER WILL, AND ’TIS HIM’LL 


Mile after mile was devoured by the flee- 
ing feet, the mountains behind her were 
already formless in far-offness. 


Somewhere in her brain a_bell-like 
chime reverberated, tinglingly acute. A 
passing-bell! As quickly the thought 
sprang into life, Roscrana plunged head- 
long among the trees and thickets barring 
her from Hugh, soon sword-like flashes of 
light wavered to her, the sun wavering on 
Lough Erne. 

A shrill sound of chanting broke upon 
her, at last the green island of the dead 


HELP ME.” 


Disappointment stabbed Roscrana; in 
the annihilation of weariness the post- 
ponement of the longed-for meeting with 
Hugh seemed as final as her present 
loathing of her act of revenge. 

Yet she turned, she knew not why, with 
forced speed along the banks to Finona. 
With eyes upon the boat she noticed a 
change of course, then suddenly, it was as 
if the life stopped in her veins. For 
straight-. ahead, perilously near, lay /he 
eddy, an oily space under which the currents 
met and swirled. With a shriek the girl 
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sprang forward, waving her arms above her 
head in deathful warning. 

‘Melia murther! What’s that?” ex- 
claimed Norah O’Reilly from her place 
in the prow as the scream cut the air. 
With a sudden frightened movement 
she plunged forward, catching at Hugh 
Conolly, striking him against the sail. The 
boat rocked madly, lurched on its side, was 
dragged under by the outswinging sail. 

Under the serene sky, insensible-seeming 
as a brazen vault, the death-shrieks went 
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freighted with a life. Surrendering his 
burden to Roscrana’s frantic hold, heed- 
less of his water-soaked cassock, he 
plunged back into the lake in answer to a 
woman’s screams. Clinging convulsively 
to the capsized boat lay a prone figure, 
the last survivor, Norah O'Reilly. 

Steadily the swimmer clove his way to 
her, though visibly exhausted. He had 
reached the boat. 

**T’ll save you yet—drop down—I’ll swim 
for us both—don’t grip me, for God’s sake!” 


SHE GAZED DULLY AT DEAD HUGH CONOLLY IN HER ARMS, 


up—slowly died away. But the fight for 
life was battled bravely, heroically by one 
man, rising to the surface with vigorous 
strokes. Diving under the boat, Father 
Moore had escaped the fatal eddy, with 
one arm he struck out strongly for 
shore, and not alone. Roscrana recog- 
nised the white trailing robes before she 
glimpsed the blood-stained face of Hugh 
Conolly. Into the water she rushed, 
heedless of the shelving shore, stretching 
out helpless, yearning hands. 

Nearer swam the priest, but faster came 
the truth to the waiting girl. Death, not 
life, had been her lover’s portion. 

But to Father Moore each moment was 


She made an effort to obey, loosening 


her hold. But the terror of the drowning 
was too strong for her, the black and 
blue figures closed fiercely in the water ; 
with a thrill the priest recognised Norah’s 
masses of hair had tangled round the 
mast, dragging her down. Her arms 
locked about Father Moore, the two 
writhed and struggled, drifting with the 
drifting boat. Lower they sank, then the 
eddy sucked them in, swept them round 
and down in a horrible Dance of Death. 

As the widening ripples lapped against 
Roscrana’s feet, she gazed dully at dead 
Hugh Conolly in her arms, then suddenly 
burst into a fit of shrieking laughter. 














SONG. BY SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 


Ahb,Chloris! could I now but sit 
As unconcern'd as when 
Your infant beaut y could beget 
No happness or pain! 
When I this dawning did admire, 
And praised the coming day, 
[little thought the rising Fire 
Would lake my rest away. 
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Your charms in harmless childhood lay 
Like metals in a mine; 

Age from no face takes more away 
Than youth conceal’d in thine. 

But as your charms insensi bl y 
To their perfection prest, 

So love as unperceiv'd did fly, 
And center'd in my breast. 

i) 
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My passion with your beauty grew, 
While Cupid at my heart, 

Still as his mother Favour'd you, 
Threw a new flaming dart. 

Each gloried in their wanton part; 
To make a lover, He 

Employed the ulmost of his art— 
To make a heauty, She. 
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\ JERE an “ Art of Living in London” 


to be written for the present day, 
the prudent moralist would of necessity 
head one of his chapters, ‘‘Of Amuse- 
ments” ; and supposing that his aim were 
as thrifty as that of the Irish painter who 
was styled by Boswell “* Johnson’s Ofellus,” 
he would declare it unnecessary, if not 
criminally extravagant, to spend a single 
penny on “entertainments” so called. For 
London, particularly out-of-door London, 
is itself the great place of amusement. 
You have but to acquire the proper 
receptivity, and diversion will flow towards 
you at every turning. At the same time the 
faculty must not be over-cultivated, or there 
would be serious hindrance tothe day’s busi- 
ness, without which, of course, there would 
be no living at all, artistic or otherwise. 


Justly learned, however, this lighter art 
places the more serious side of London 
life in the pleasantest relief, and I confess 
one often wishes it might be taught to the 
visitor who comes to town determined to 
“do London thoroughly.” It may seem 
sacrilegious to say it, but I would abso- 
lutely forbid him many “stock sights,” 
and, taking him by the hand, would lead 
him gently here and there to places and 
scenes unfettered by toil or fee, that would 
really teach him something of the past and 
present life of the Mother City. Forbear- 
ing to tease him with dryasdust detail 
(although in his natural state he clings to 
his sixpenny guide-book), I would strive 
to make the past as vivid as the present; 
and as for the scenes of the actual present, 
I would engage to show him some re- 
quiring no comment that would astonish 
and divert him infinitely more than the 
latest comic opera. 


No “regulation” London sight is more 
uncertain of entertaining qualities than the 
House of Commons; and with the latest 
restriction on Strangers’ Gallery tickets, 
which requires application many days in 
advance, it is not easy to “hit upon” an 


interesting moment. Yet even the dullest 
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debate may have unexpectedly bright 
incidents which never get into the news- 
paper reports. Only the other evening I 
was agreeably surprised amid the bore- 
dom of a sterile tract of ‘‘ Education ” 
discussion. A noble Lord had just made 
a clever, if unimportant, defence of re- 
ligious education in the Anglican schools, 
when up jumped an honourable me:znber 
representing the other side of religious 
thought, and began to reprove him for 
overmuch partisan zeal, clinching his 
argument with a Scriptural mzs-quotation. 
His opponent, in a word, set him right as 
to the true text, whereupon the laughter 
was as good to hear as the transgressor’s 
blushes were good to see. 


At an odd moment I often stroll into 
the free public library which lies nearest 
the heart of London—but a bow-shot, 
indeed, from that point where Dr. Johnson 
found “‘the full tide of human existence” — 
to enjoy a chat with the librarian, who has 
always something interesting to relate 
about the reading of ‘“‘the masses.” ‘The 
present year, he tells me, has been remark- 
able all over the country for a slight, but 
uniform, decrease in the issue of books. 
This he attributes to the improvement 
of trade. In his own library, on the other 
hand, as regards mere attendance at lending 
and reference libraries and reading-room, 
the figures are higher than ever. His 
reference library, indeed, is one of the 
most widely used in the kingdom. In its 
statistics he takes a peculiar pride, and 
makes it one of his hobbies to find out and 
classify the occupations of his readers. 
The quainter and more out of the way the 
occupation the better he is pleased. To 
his ‘‘ plumasier,” or hearse-plume maker, 
which I noted elsewhere a year ago, he 
has now added the “ archivist ” and half-a- 
dozen studious “ plate-men.” ‘‘ What are 
plate-men, do you think ?” he asked me. 
*‘ Railway plate-layers, perhaps,” I ven- 
tured. ‘‘Not at all—simply scullions; 
plate-washers in the big hotels,” he re- 
turned. Evidently the lowliest callings find 
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the Libraries Act a boon. Unfortunately, 
I could not learn at short notice what the 
‘* plate-men” do most desire to read about. 
Perhaps it is Déschanel on ‘“‘surface- 
tension.” 


The Haymarket, ever a place of play- 
houses, has just seen the opening of its 
latest theatre, which stands on part of the 
site of the old Opera House, of which the 
last remnants are rapidly vanishing. Since 
1705 the drama (for over a century, the 
lyrical drama particularly) has had a strong 
foothold in the ancient market for hay 
and straw. The first Opera House proved 
a white elephant to its projector, Van- 
brugh : it was almost the ruin of Handel. 
The ‘dear Saxon” could not manage 
Italian artistes, and although he worked 
with tremendous energy, writing scores of 
operas, now almost forgotten, for this house, 
success would not come. His triumphs in 
serious music were associated chiefly with 
Covent Garden, but the Haymarket was 
honoured by the production of *‘ Saul.” 


Three successors stood on the site 
of the Opera House, the second witnessing 
the ascendant stars of Grisi, Rubini, 
Lablache, Mario and Tamburini, of Jenny 
Lind and Nillson. The first precursor of 
the present Theatre Royal on the opposite 


side of the street was built in 1725, and 


was called by contradistinction ‘“‘ the little 
theatre in the Haymarket.” Among its 
earlier managers were Henry Fielding, 
Theo. Cibber, and Samuel Foote. The 
later house has a record as classical in a 
histrionic view, if scarcely so fortunate as 
regards literary tradition. But, of course, 
there is but one Fielding. Recently I 
found an old copperplate list of sub- 
scribers to the Opera for a year in the late 
‘“* Seventeens,” with a box pian, ‘‘published 
by a lady of quality.” Mrs. Sheridan’s 
box, it is curious to note, was No. 88, on 
the third tier, and closely adjoined the 
left of the stage. What stray scraps of 
paper, one wonders, will a hundred years 
hence chronicle the places of the beauties 
of to-day? It is no doubt “all very sad,” 
as the expiring Frenchman said, “‘ but ‘it is 
amusing.” 


Nothing, I think, startles the provincial 
on his first visit to London so much as the 
fact that everything has got to be paid 
for. This applies not merely to the 
tourist, who is unmistakable, but right 
down to all classes of Londoners them- 
selves. Thus the loafer who holds a 
hansom horse for a minute in the driver’s 
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absence has to be tipped. At nights 
especially there is a whole race of gamins 
in the West End who live on cadging for 
tips, from the ragamuffin who hails a 
hansom for you after the theatre to the 
newsboy who expects a penny for the late 
edition of a halfpenny evening paper. But 
the most detestable example of the whole 
system I have ever seen occurred as I was 
walking westwards about midnight lately, 
when I saw a blind man who begs for 
coppers being led across a crowded .cross- 
ing, and actually tipping his guide, who 
slunk off to the nearest public-house. 


What constitutes a Kailyarder? 
before geographers 


Long 
discovered Thrums 
and Drum- 
tochty on 
the map of 
Scotland, 
Dr. George 
MacDon- 
aid and 
Mr. Wil- 
liam Black 
had_ been 
tramping 
over the 
country, 
the former 
keeping 
more parti- 
cularly to 
his native 
A berdeen- 
shire (with 
a fine dis- 
regard for 
purity of 
dialect); 
the other 
annexing 
the “‘ high- 
lands and 
islands,” 
which are of so much concern to the 
Presbyterians. And yet nobody has 
thought of calling either of them Scots 
novelists. The fact is that Mr. Black’s 
Celt is a lay-figure, as real as the Scot into 
whose mouth the Englishman puts the 
symbolic words “Hech, mon!” What 
Mr. Black does understand is the Celt 
vulgarised by life in Glasgow. He also 
understands salmon-fishing, sunsets, and 
deer-stalking ; but none of these make a 
Highlander. So that you look in vain for 
a real living Celt in the bounteous books 
of Mr. Black. His excursions into Aber- 
deenshire, as pictured in “ Briseis,” are 
even less satisfactory. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK. 
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In changing its size from a tiny octavo 
to a large quarto, the Chapbook of 
Chicago, 
which waxes 
stronger as 
time passes, 
has departed 
from the 
Sormat model 
on which it 
was __ based. 
The old 
chapbooks 
gave litera- 
ture to the 
people in 
little doses. 
Long before 
libraries for 
the ‘“ dis- 
semination 
of useful 
knowledge” 
horrible 
phrase) and 
before the days of “Penny Poets,” the 
ballad lore of the country, varied now and 
then by ancestors of the “‘ penny dreadful,” 
percolated down to the poorest classes of the 
community by means of these chapbooks 
and the pedlars who disposed of them 
amid an assortment of haberdashery, that 
was a delight to generations of simple 
folk. Sometimes the pedlar was his own 
poet, as in the case of John Burness (the 
second cousin of Robert Burns), who 
wrote a diverting story in Scots verse 
called ‘“‘Thrummy Cap,” and _ perished 
in a snowstorm in his native county 
of Kincardine — whence the house of 
Burns hailed—while perambulating the 
country with his wares. The chap- 
books were rude specimens of 
typography, as the accompanying 
reduced reproduction of the title- 
page of one of them shows. They 
were the successors of the older 
“‘ broadside,” printed on one side 
of the paper, and still lingering 
in the shape of the sheets of 
music-hall ditties of the day. A 
good collection of broadsides and 
chapbooks is exceedingly valuable. 


pice 
KATHARINE OGIE, 


Te which is added, 
JONN ANDERSON, MY JO, 
JEAN ANDERSON, MY JO, 


MARIA. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED 
CHAPBOOK, 


To what base uses will not the 
Muse be put? And yetthere is some- 
thing very old- fashioned in the annexation 
of jingle ‘for a system of mnemonics. The 
old nursery rhymes partake of that cha- 
racter, and to the same end a Captain in the 
Queen’s Navee, the Hon. F. G. Crofton, 
has written ‘‘ The Rule of the Road at Sea 
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in Rhyme.” If you take the Captain to 
heart you need no more go to sea than 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. For 
instance— 


anchor rides 
a light which shows all sides, 


A vessel which an 
Hoists 
And for a mile is seen at night 
(If weather fine) when burning bright. 
If fifty yards her length exceeds 


A light astern she also needs. 


Captain Crofton, I may say, is a brother of 
the present Baron Crofton, the barony hav- 
ing been granted to the family (who crossed 
to Ireland with Essex) just a century ago. 
His father was a Lord-in-Waiting to the 
Queen. His pamphlet, which hails from 
Dublin, interested me because I belong to 
the hapless band who like to get all their 
navigation done on dry land. 


I have to offer a suggestion to some 
industrious bookmaker, and that, too, on 
Napoleon, of all subjects. The Bonaparte 
boom is not near the bursting point, 
for there are unexplored aspects of the 
First Consul’s life. For instance, what an 
amusing book might be made of the 
figure which he cut in English humour! 
Hundreds of comic prints—in the absence 
of comic papers—were issued, especially 
when he seemed determined to invade us; 
for if the mass of Englishmen viewed the 
prospect with trembling, there were wits 
enough to laugh it off. When he was 
finally crushed, everybody joked—without 
difficulty. Thus, while he was languishing 
at St. Helena, Londoners were tickled one 
morning by the issue of a strange cheque. 
John Bull promised to pay twopence to 
Monsieur Bonaparte “when the Gallic 
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A STRANGE CHEQUE, 


flag shall triumph over the British and 
the French become the Masters of the 
Sea.” That is nearly ninety years ago, 
but every naval scare seems to make John 
Bull’s reward more difficult to secure. 


Perhaps the bribe is insufficient. 
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The Diamond Jubilee might be utilised 
to inaugurate a new issue of our postage- 
stamps. True, the Jubilee coinage was a 
poor affair, but that is no reason w hy new 
stamps should be bad. ‘The pale influenzic- 
looking penny issue is a poor thing com- 
pared with its nice old brick-red prede- 
cessor. Several of our colonies put us into 
the shade, while America and some of the 
Southern republics thereof simply blot us 
out. Nothing could be prettier than some 
of the blue one cent and red two cents of 
the United States. I do not want to see 
any change made in her Majesty’s bust, 
but the colours uscd might be infinitely 
improved. Most of the present issues are 
discreditable. 


Enormous rents are being asked already 
for houses in the West End from which 
good views of the great royal procession 
in June may be had. I do not know 
any great city where crowds are more 
orderly or more patient than in London. 
Well do I remember the blazing day when 
Princess May became the Duchess of 
York. People began to take up their 
position at St. Paul’s eight hours before 
the procession was due to pass there. 
Goodness knows how long they will wait 
in June, for the occasion is infinitely 
greater and quite as popular with the mass 


of the people, who cannot afford to pay 
for windows in prominent positions. 


Apropos of the Prince of Wales’s Hos- 
pital Fund, I do not know if you are 
aware that the writing of begging letters 
for philanthropic institutions is a regular 
business. Half the art of collecting 
money in this way consists of clear know- 
ledge of likely donors. The system is 
simple. The expert in this strange trade 
simply addresses circulars in the name of 
the treasurer of the institution that is 
putting round the hat, and gets a per- 
centage on the takings, which pass directly 
into the treasurer’s hands, so that there is 
no cheating about the matter. One gentle- 
man who has made a study of the right 
people to ask is a graduate of one of the 
Universities, and makes quite a decent 
living out of it all. 


Such knowledge is the result of much 
experience, and takes years to acquire. 
Very similar to this are the qualifications 
that go to make a good personal para- 
graphist. Certain journalists, who obtain 
a handsome living at this business, work 
on an enormous stock of newspaper 
cuttings about persons of note which they 
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have been accumulating for years, and 
which they file in the most methodical 
way. ‘The morning papers, say, announce 
officially that the Queen has been pleased 
to appoint Mr. A B C to the Consulate of 
Timbuctoo. The journalist of the sleep- 
less eye immediately turns to his files 
to find all his material (if any) on 
Mr. A B C, and writes a bright, chatty 
paragraph about that gentleman for the 
evening editions, from which he as 
methodically clips out and preserves his 
rivals’ paragraphs about the same personage 
for future use. 


There will always be hasty persons to 
declare that reviewers are mischievous and 
unnecessary, that the reading public knows 
what it likes without any assistance from 
the critic, that editors do not know their 
business when they devote valuable space 
to reviews, and that publishers are equally 
ignorant when they pay for quoting these 
opinions in advertisements. Why is there 
no agitation against the publisher’ s reader? 
That official, like the reviewer, has his 
personal repossessions; he is _ not 
omniscient, and he sometimes errs. Mr. 
James Payn has confessed with humorous 
candour that in his capacity as a publisher’s 
reader, he rejected “ John Inglesant.” 
Not only did he fail to see popularity 
in that book, but the work made so 
litle impression on him that he 
clean forgot that he had ever had any- 
thing to do with the manuscript. How 
is it that the publisher's reader is not 
denounced, like the critic, as the author’s 
natural foe ? The critic, at the worst, can 
only damage the sale of a book; the 
reader, if his indifference to merit is 
shared by his fellows, may actually 
prevent the publication of the masterpiece. 
What, then, should be done with him ? 
Clearly, the publishers ought to dispense 
with his services, and accept every manu- 
script which is accompanied by an affidavit, 
sworn before a Commissioner of Oaths, 
certifying the author’s solemn belief that 
the book is the very thing for the reading 
public, who knows what it likes. This 
conviction might turn out to be erroneous ; 
but then authors cannot be blamed when 
they are fallible mortals. That fate ought 
properly to be reserved for the publishers’ 
readers and the reviewers. 


It is a strange thing that while public 
interest in Byron’s career is reviving, the 
house in which he spent his boyhood at 
Aberdeen is doomed to destruction, to 
make way for the extension of Marischal 
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College, where the medical and science 
side of Aberdeen University is housed. 
The house is No. 64, Broad Street, although 
the older building with the turret adjoin- 
ing it has often been ascribed as the poet’s 
home. It is a four-storey building, built 
very solidly of granite, and for that reason 
looks quite fresh to-day. Local tradition 
assigns the first floor to Mrs. Byron and 
her boy. Immediately in rear stood 
the ancient kirk of the Grey Friars, a 


building of great ecclesiological interest, 


BROAD STREET, ABERDEEN : BYRON SPENT HIS BOYHOOD 


IN THE HOUSE MARKED +, 


which dates back to 1471, and on the site 
of the monastery of which Marischal 
College had been erected in the sixteenth 


century. The removal of the church, over 
which there have been loud and long 
lamentations, has recently revealed some 
cloisters. 


A few doors south of Byron’s house 
ran the narrow lane known as Long 
Acre, where he first went to school. It 
was kept by one “ Bodsy” Bower, the 
class-room being a long trough of a place, 
with ill-glazed windows and dusty ceiling. 
Then he went through the hands of a 
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number of tutors, and at the age of seven 
entered the Grammar School, which was 
founded before Eton or Winchester. 


Literature still clings to this famous 
old house in Broad Street, for one of its 
shops which open on the street is kept 
by John Mackintosh, the author of an 
admirable ‘‘ History of Civilisation in 
Scotland.” Dr. Mackintosh is wholly a 
self-made man, having begun life as a 
shoemaker, compared with which the 

gentle art of the 
newsagent, which he 
now follows, is pre- 
ferable. At his 
counter he wrote the 
sketch of Scotland 
which he contributed 
to the ‘“‘Story of the 
Nations ” series. 


About the time 
when Byron was re- 
moved for his educa- 
tion from Aberdeen 
to London his nurse, 
May Gray, Moore 
tells us, left the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Byron. 

‘““As a mark of 
gratitude for her 
attention to him,” 
Moore continues, 
‘* Byron had, in part- 
ing with May Gray, 
presented her with 
his watch—the first 
of which he had ever 
been possessor. This 
watch the faithful 
nurse preserved 
fondly through life, 
and when she died 
it was given by her 
husband to Dr. 
Ewing, by whom, as 
a relic of genius, it is equally valued. The 
affectionate boy had also presented her 
with a full-length miniature of himself, 
which was painted by Kay, of Edinburgh, 
in the year 1795, and which represents 
him standing with a bow and arrows in his 
hand, and a profusion of hair falling over 
his shoulders. This curious little drawing 
has likewise passed into the possession of 
Dr. Ewing.” 


Photo by Wilson. 


Moore is not quite accurate. It was not 
to May Gray, Byron’s second nurse, but to 
the son of Agnes Gray, Byron’s first nurse, 
that the boy gave the watch. This sister, 
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LORD BYRON AT THE AGE OF SEVEN. 


From a Miniature by the younger Kay in the possession of Mrs. Ewing, of Taunton. 
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Agnes Gray, married Alexander Melvin, of 
Aberdeen, and Mrs. Byron was present at 
the birth of her first-born, and suggested 


THE WATCH PRESENTED 
BY LORD BYRON TO HIS NAMESAKE, 
GEORGE BYRON MELVIN. 


that the child should be named after her 
son. George Byron Melvin died young, 


and the watch which young Byron had 


given to his namesake passed to his 
brother, Alexander Melvin. Alexander 
passed it on to his Aunt Marjory (May) 
Gray. When she died her husband gave 
it to Dr. Ewing, of Aberdeen, in consider- 
ation of his kindness during her ill- 
ness. Dr. Ewing was the father of Major 
Ewing, who wrote the best - known air 
to ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” and who 
married (as his first wife) Horatia Gatty, 
the well-known writer of children’s story- 
books and founder of Aunt Judy's Maga- 
zine. Major Ewing died in 1895. He 
married a second time, and the relics are 
now in the possession of his widow, to 
whose kindness I am indebted for the 
opportunity of reproducing them here. 


Do you know what the delights of 
“brass-rubbing” are? From what I 
know of it, the art seems to combine, as 
nothing else can, the joys of the study 
with the energy that the great modern 
doctrine of physical education encourages. 
My attention has been called to the pur- 
suit because the Oxford University Brass- 
Rubbing Society, of which Viscount 
Dillon is the president, has just issued a 
journal, edited by the Hon. B. J. Stapleton, 
of the Ashmolean Museum. 
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It is not likely that Craven Ord, when 
he started forth on his_ brass - rubbing 
expeditions about a hundred and twenty 
years ago, realised that he was laying the 
foundations of a study which at the present 
day numbers probably several thousand 
enthusiasts. In truth, he could have per- 
suaded few vicars to consent to his 
trenchant methods. To smear a brass 
with printer’s ink, and afterwards wipe it 
more or less clean, may produce a very 
good impression on the paper, but cer- 
tainly a very bad one on the floor of the 
church, and on the minds of those to 
whom cleanliness is next to godliness. 
The lead-pencil era followed the epoch of 
printers’ ink. Eager antiquarians wended 
their way about the country armed with 
paper and lead-pencils of enormous length 
and stoutness, and sought to obtain per- 
manent memorials of the tombs of the dead. 
Lead-pencil, when laid on thickly, is almost 
as perishable as crayon, and their primitive 
labours were reduced in a few years to 
unsightly smudges without form and void. 
Dissatisfaction produced numberless de- 
vices—tooth-powder, linseed oil, blacking, 
and dubbin were all pressed into the 
service of the student of brasses. At 
length someone, who must have been 
either a genius or a leather-seller, sug- 
gested the use of the saddler’s heel-ball. 


REVERSE OF WATCH PRESENTED 
BY LORD BYRON TO HIS NAMESAKE, 
GEORGE BYRON MELVIN. 


The material answered wonderfully ; apart 
from a slight tendency to melt in warm 
weather, heel-ball does its work excel- 
lently. It produces a fine black, highly 








polished surface, and the strong contrast 
of black and white in the rubbing greatly 
heightens the beauty of the original. 


Now that one could obtain a durable 
and beautiful reproduction of a brass 
without carrying about pots of printer’s 
ink or unwieldy pencils, the passion for 
the study of brasses spread rapidly. It 
was found that the pastime lent interest to 
heraldry, to histories and genealogies ; it 
promoted the study of architecture; 
monastic Latin and medieval manuscript 
received illumination from a field at first 
sight so limited but so wide in application. 
One would scarcely expect to find humour 
on a tombstone, but brasses supply some 
rich examples, for the most part uncon- 
scious. There is the flagrant cynicism of 
the man who stole the brass of a priest, 
cut off the top of his head, and turned 
him into a brass for his wife. The widow 
of John Wyborn, directed by will to set up 
a brass to her husband, with truly feminine 
economy stole the figure of a knight who 
had died more than a century ago, and 
appropriated it without alteration to her 
husband, though it was twice the size of 
the other figures on the brass. A lady is 
represented as dying while still in the 
first bloom of youth in the two hundred 
and tenth year of her age, and another 
man is mentioned as dying on Feb. 30 in 
some annus mirabilis. But of all forms of 
humour the medieval tombstone-maker 
preferred nothing so much as the pun. 
Greenhill’s epitaph is a good instance of 
this— 

He once a Hill was fresh and greene 
Now wither’d is not to be seene; 
Earth in Earth shoveld up is shut, 
A Hill into a hole is put. 


In fact, one may find anything on a 
brass—anagrams, acrostics, pious exhort- 
ations, medical treatises, wills, biographies, 
pedigrees, and puns; anything except 
grammar, of the requirements of which 
the dead are held to be delightfully 
unconscious. 





Though the pursuit of brass-rubbing 
has obtained many adherents throughout 
England, the study has been nowhere so 
keenly followed as at the Universities. 
Oxford and Cambridge are the two places 
where the societies dealing with the subject 
originated. The latter has contributed 
nobly to the rather scanty and very ex- 
pensive literature on the subject by the 
production of a magnificent portfolio, con- 
taining the best results of the brass en- 
graver’s art, and the Oxford Society has 
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just issued a journal dealing more especi- 
ally with the brasses of Oxfordshire. The 
journal is well got up, and contains matter 
of interest to others than brass-rubbers. 
Lord Dillon, the Keeper of the Armour in 
the Tower of London, has contributed a 
paper that is full of interest. 


Ewelme Church, Oxfordshire, offers a 
rich field for the brass-rabber. Here 
will be found the effigies of Thomas 
Chaucer and his wife, Matilda, on an altar- 
tomb in the south chantry —the man 
(38?in. long) in complete plate-armour, 
with a unicorn couchant (the Chaucer 





THOMAS CHAUCER 
(Died 1434). 
In Ewelme Church, Oxford. 


MATILDA CHAUCER 
(Died 1436). 


crest) at his feet. —The woman is attired as 
a widow in a kirtle, with a lion couchant 
at her feet, the crest of the Burghersh 
family, to which she belonged. This 
Thomas Chaucer is believed to have been 
the elder son of the great Geoffrey, and 
was born about 1367. He was chief 
butler to Richard II., sat for Oxfordshire 
in the Parliaments of the first thirty years 
of the fifteenth century and became 


Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
died in 1434 and left a daughter Alice, 
who was in turn Lady Philip, the Countess 
of Salisbury, and the Duchess of Suffolk. 
tomb at 

there 


The 
spectacle, 


Ewelme is a gorgeous 
being no fewer than 
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twenty coats-of-arms on the sides of the 
monument. A curious brass of 1585 in 
the same church records that— 

Here lyeth my good Anne, the wife of John Ffroste, 
Who lyvinge was thanne beloved of moste ; 

And as here her bodye lyeth close clade in cheste, 
So hope I her soule be with Christe in much reste. 


April has not invariably come with the 
*“schrowes swoote” that Chaucer immor- 


M. DE BLOWITZ TAKING A SIESTA. 


talised in the opening line of the Prologue. 
On April 4 in the year 1114 the Thames 
ran so dry that children waded gaily 
over the river between London and West- 


minster Bridges. East of London Bridge 
the water was only two feet deep. The 
last occasion when the same thing occurred 
was in September 1716, when thousands 
of people enjoyed the luxury of walking 
from one bank to the other without having 
recourse to London Bridge. 
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Here is a portrait of M. de Blowitz, the 
famous Z7imes correspondent for Paris. It 
is not a caricature, but a clever sketch 
from the pencil of M. Scott, an artist 
associated with JZ’/ilustration. M. de 
Blowitz is on the deck of a steamer which 
plies along the Dalmatian coast between 
Metkovic in Herzegovina and Trieste. A 
party of us had just been tearing through 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, with a view to 

seeing what the Austrian 
occupation had done for 
those provinces in the 
Balkans. The party in- 
cluded the Comte de Tur- 
enne — the bearer of an 
illustrious name and the 
present President of the 
French Jockey Club—M. de 
Blowitz, several well-known 
Paris journalists, and one 
or two newspaper men from 
England. M. de Blowitz was 
unquestionably the leading 
spirit of the party; as a Pole 
he had the usual faculty of 
his race with regard to 
languages; and his enormous 
grip of Continental politics 
made his outlook a very 
interesting one. 


Is the schoolboy’s taste 

for fighting in a decline ? 

It is alleged that at private 

schools the boys are not 

allowed to settle their dif- 

ferences by wholesome com- 

bat, but ‘“‘take it out” of 

one another with furtive 

kicks and bad language. 

The painter of this degen- 

eracy says he intends to 

start a school where a black 

eye shall be regarded as a 

badge of honour. No doubt 

he will acquaint the parents 

with this indispensable 

characteristic of the curri- 

culum, but will magnani- 

mously forbear to charge 

it as an “extra.” It might look well 

in a scholastic advertisement, as thus: 

““The Rev. Thomas Sayers will do his best 

to encourage a manly spirit in his pupils 

by referring their disputes to the ordeal by 

fist. Fights, except in special circum- 

stances, shall not exceed ten rounds. 

Parents are requested to make _pro- 

vision, in all allowances of pocket- 

money, for vinegar, brown paper, and raw 
beefsteak.” 








* HE SHOUTED, ‘‘ GET ON YOUR SLICKERS AND OUT WITda you!” 


See “‘ The Mark on the Shack.” 
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T Scott’s Gulch things were booming, 

and the pipes were on the roar as 
they squirted their four and five inch 
streams into the gold-bearing gravel. For 
the Gulch was a big hydraulicking mine, 
and millions of tons of stuff, some ancient 
deposit, were now cut open. Each yard 
of it carried twenty-five to thirty cents’- 
worth of gold, and when the rains were 
good and the flume overflowing, the men 
who owned it coined money. It was not 
the sort of show one turns into a company, 
said Scott as he stood with his back to the 
fire in his club at San Francisco. 

‘“We are getting gold, gold, Sir,” he 
said. ‘And if anyone wants to buy, he 
may cube up the contents of the Gulch and 
pay a dollar for every four cubic yards. 

1 ’il take my chance else.” 

He had a manager at the mine in 
Southern Oregon, for Scott’s Gulch is in 
Oregon, not California; and Joe Hall, 
otherwise Joseph Septimus Hall, was a 
man to trust. He was all there, every bit 
of him; for he was keen, hard, clever, and 
only a rare smile showed any streak of 
tenderness in him. But when he did smile, 
it was like a gleam of rosy dawn on an icy 
peak. 

He had some ten men working under 
him, leaving out the two cooks, who were 
Chinamen of course. One of the pipemen 
was a Chinaman too, and Ching was 
peculiarly proud of his job; he considered 
he could wash down more gravel in a day 
than any white man among them. Fie. 
quently when a Chinaman takes on a 
skilful job, he is like a baby about it, and 
has a pride in it far beyond that of one 
brought up to the work, just as a well-bred 
man out on the loose in the West is jealous 
and touchy of his reputation for being able 
to hold up his end. But this is by the 


Way. 
There was also a Mexican whose name 
was almost unpronounceable. Conse- 


quently he was known as “ Kin Savvy,” 
No. 164. May 1897 
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w hich is United States for ‘‘ Quien sabe ?’ 

**Who knows ?” as frequent on Spanish lips 
as ‘“‘mafiana” or “to-morrow.” But then 
Kin Savvy was not quite so lazy as the 
average Mexican. He did not like work, 
but he worked quick and worked hard, and 
knew something about gold-mining. -The 
other foreigners in the gang at the Gulch 
were three Germans, every one of them 
a ‘“‘hard case,” if hard workers too. And 
when a German does rise to “ toughness ” 
he is tough indeed. And pretty brutal, as 
the natives in many of their colonies know 
too well. 

The Gulch was about three miles from 
Flynn’s Ford, up the Illinois River, and 
the flume which brought the water down 
for the hydraulicking ran about two miles 
further up into the hills. When the river 
was well alive with rain and riley with 
mud things went well. Rain was all they 
wanted, and this winter they had rain and 
no mistake about it. ‘The long dark valley 
was for ever blind with it or full of mists. 
When it cleared the far hills were sharp 
and closely defined against perpetua! dark 
clouds, and then in an hour the rain swept 
over the coast range or came back from the 
Siskyous and hid their jagged outline for 
the day. For the mountains of snow bred 
storms and soaked the land till the grass 
was rank. 

But rain, if it meant work, meant dis- 
comfort, and workers are for ever on the 
growl. 

“We're hogs, that’s what we are,” said 
Thorn, who was an American, the only one 
of three there, “‘and we live in a hog-pen, 
and the boss 7s boss. The only consola- 
tion is that he’s an American. Now, 
down Plumas County there’s a deal too 
many darned Britishers.” 

And he took a chew of tobacco. 

It was then Sunday, and they worked 
only half a day, and for that got time and a 
half—that is, six hours counted as nine for 
pay. The Germans and the Mexican were 
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off into Waldo after dinner, and they left 
the rest of the gang loafing and praying 
for Monday. 

“‘ Why is it,” disconsolately asked Smith, 
who was an Englishman, “that we pray 
for Sunday, and when it comes we hate 
ar 

But no one could answer him, for no 
one knew that even work was better than 
sheer idleness. 

At night things livened up, for the 
Germans came back very drunk, showing 
drunkenness, and Kin Savvy came with 
them, drunk too. But he didn’t show it, 
save by an inclination to dance and a 
disposition to sing Mexican love songs. 

They brought out cards and gambled 
damply in a damp hut. They drank more, 
for they had brought back two bottles of 
so-called Old Rye, which had been newly 
composed in Portland some week or two 
before. The result was the usual one: 
there was a row, and very nearly a fight. 
But just before it got serious, Hall came 
in. It was eight o’clock, and as black as 
a candidate’s character after an election 
campaign. 

“Boys,” he shouted, “get on your 
slickers and out with you! The flume is 
bust up near Hackett’ s, and we must fix it 
up right now. 

“Not me,” said the sulkiest of the 
Germans, by name Schultz, “I’m sick 
and tired, and I’m for my bunk.” 

“What ’s that ?” cried Hall, who stood 
in the middle of them with the water 
running off his slicker or oil coat, “‘ What’s 
that you say, Schultz?” 

““T said I’d be damned if I’d go, and 
not then,” answered the German sulkily. 

““You come up in the morning and bring 
your account,” cried Hall angrily. And 
with a little difficulty he got the others to 
come. 


They 


worked till twelve o’clock, ‘and 
save for a lantern which was no more than 
a miserable glimmer, and the rare gleam 
of a spent moon, they were in the dark in 


a dark forest. Though the water had been 
shut off at the head of the flume it still 
came into it in considerable quantities, 
and dripping through the wreck, it soaked 
them to the skin. They bruised them- 
selves on the rocks, and swore and lost 
their tempers, and by the time the flume 
was fixed up for beginning again at six in 
the morning, they were ready to fight at 
the drooping of a hat. 

Ha)i took little notice or none of their 
curses while they worked. And certainly 
they toiled like slaves. As long as the job 
was done nothing much mattered. He 


THE MARK ON THE 


SHACK. 


really looked on them with a certain con- 
temptuous pity, as a hard but good-natured 
driver might on grunting steers. What 
matter if the team grunted in a bog if they 
pulled the wagon through ? 

But when they got back Schultz was 
blind drunk and came out to show himself. 

“You Schwein,” he called his country- 
men, and they didn’t mind very much. And 
then he proceeded to abuse Hall, who 
knocked him down out of hand. Then in 
the black muddy darkness hell was let 
loose, and the other Germans took sides 
and with their partner made a combined 
attack on Hall. 

But now the other men woke up, and as 
there was no love lost between them and 
the Germans, they pulled Hall out of a 
mixed pile and sent the Teutons flying. 

And next morning Schultz went with 
two black eyes to get his money. He 
received it in silence and set off to Waldo. 
Hall went out and addressed the other 
Germans. 

“‘Tf you want to stay you can,” said he, 
“‘but if you give me any lip you'll get the 
bounce. Do you hear me?” 

‘* Ja, we hear,” muttered the three, and 
they went back to work. But they did not 
forgive Hall. For Schultz stayed in Waldo, 
and worked on their minds till the boss 
was no more than a beast to them. 

One day the Chinaman, Ching, came to 
him. ‘ Missa Hall, you no wantshee die. 
Suls hatee you bad. Me hear him talkee- 
talkee in Waldo.” 

And of course Hall said ‘‘ Rot!” or some 
more foul Western equivalent. The very 
notion of being scared of a German tickled 
him to death. 

But perhaps if he had known Schultz’s 
record in the East he might have thought 
more of it. It is always well to consider 
that point when one has trouble with a 
man in the West. Yet perhaps nothing 
might have come of it all if Joe had not 
done a little bit of courting in Waldo. 
For Schultz had a kind of hankering after 
Nelly White, the daughter of the man who 
ran the Waldo House. She waited on the 
table at meal-times, and being rather pretty, 
she was popular. And more than popular 
with Hall. 

After getting the Grand Bounce from 
the Gulch, Schultz had taken to wood- 
chopping at Waldo, and being a real good 
worker he made a fair thing of it. He 
usually stayed at the Waldo House, and 
there, one Sunday, he met Halli again. He 
watched his old boss talking with Nelly, 
and when he was sick with rage he went 
out and sharpened his bowie-knife on the 
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grindstone. But he hadn’t the courage to 
face the man and kill him. He waited. 
Now at the Gulch all the men ate ina 
frame-house which was divided off at one 
end into an office and sleeping-room for 


NOTHING MIGHT HAVE COME OF IT 
NOT DONE A LITTLE BIT OF 


ALL 
COURTING. 


Hall. At meals Hall almost always sat 
in one place, with his back against the 
frames, made there of rather less that five- 
eights stuff; and in the evening he occu- 
pied another place, nearer his own room 
and clear of the table. 

The back of the shanty abutted on a 
rising hill, and hardly anyone went there. 
But one Sunday afternoon, Kin Savvy came 
to Hall with a queer, doubtful look on his 
face. There was no one but the Chinamen 
about. 

“‘Sefior, Mr. Hall, you come with me, 
please.” And he led Hall round to the 
back of the shack. 

“What is it ?” asked Hall. 

And Kin Savvy showed him a small 
cross in red chalk on the boards. 

“* What of it ?” said Hall. 

‘““Carajo! You sit there, Sefior, you sit 
there,” said the Mexican, —- at him 
in obvious surprise. ‘‘ These Germans are 
bad men.” 

And Hall looked up at the Mexican, who 
nodded and smiled, and made a motion as 


IF JOE HAD 
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his 
the 


though he drew 
hip - pocket and 
boards. 

** Nonsense!” said Hall, and he added, 
“‘ Don’t say anything to anyone else.” 

““Ching savvies,” said Kin 
Savvy. 

And he called to Ching, who 
brought a piece of rope with him. 
The Mexican measured off the 
distance from the corner of the 
old shack to the red mark, and 
then beckoning Hall and the 
Chinaman, he went inside and 
measured it off there. The end 
of the rope just came to the 
place where Hall sat at night- 
time. 

““I see Goldschmidt measure 
him,” said Ching. 

“*Ha!” said Hall. 
word, Ching.” 

He put his six-shooter in his 
pocket that night, but he did not 
sit quite in his usual place; nor 
did he stay anywhere long. And 
next day he sent Ching down to 
Waldo with a letter to Flynn at 
the ford, asking for something. 
He got it that night, after dark, 


a six-shooter from 
placed it against 


“But not a 


for Flynn brought it up himself 
on the quiet. 


“When do you think they 
mean it?” asked Flynn, rubbing 
the perspiration off his brown ugly 
face. 

** How can I tell ?” asked Hall. 
“Any time, I reckon. But we may fix 
them. I won’t give it away. I want to 
get them.” 

oe” a es 
‘Shall I stay ?” 

“TI guess not,” said Hall. “Just drop in 
when you care to. If they get me you 
will have to hunt for Schultz and Gold- 
schmidt. Corral the crowd, my son.” 

On the Sunday night following, most of 
the men stayed round fora bit after supper, 
but presently all went but Smith and the 
Germans, who talked a good deal and 
seemed to have forgiven Hall. Gold- 
schmidt, a thick heavy fool of a man, even 
made a dull joke or two, and Hall’s nerves 
began to get on the stretch. He had half 
a mind to knock him on the head just at 
one moment; but the next his nerves 
steadied, and he determined to see it 
through. 

“Will you haf a came at karts, 
Hall ?” said Goldschmidt. 
him look at his watch. 
just on eight o’clock. 


and Flynn nodded. 


Mister 
And Hall saw 
It was, he knew, 
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“Yes, a came at karts,” said the others. 

‘“* Are they all in it?” asked Hall, and 
for one quick moment he did not know 
what to do. 

“IT don’t mind,” he answered. 
wait a minute.” 

And he went outside quickly and shut 


** Just 


KIN SAVVY SHOWED HIM A SMALL 


the door after him. He saw Thorn stand- 
ing there. 

‘“* 1 saw Schultz just now,” said Thorn. 

; No.” 

‘‘] bet it was him,” said Thorn. ‘I 
thought I’d tell you. He went that way.” 
He pointed towards Waldo. 

“Stay here,” said Hall in a rapid 
whisper. ‘If he comes up, call me. 
Don’t come in unless you hear a row. 
Have you a gun?” 
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Thorn grew keen. He slapped his hip- 
pocket, and then Hall went in. 

He found the others sitting down with 
the cards, a dirty and greasy pack, upon 
the end of the table. His usual place was 
vacant. 

“You sit said 


here, Goldschmidt,” 


CROSS IN RED CHALK ON THE BOARDS. 


he, and he saw the German turn the 
colour of mutton-fat powdered over with 
grey dust. 
~ “It’s your place,” said Goldschmidt. 
But the others never stirred. They all 
looked surprised. It was evident they 
were not in the plot, if plot there really 
was. 

‘Sit there,” said Hall, laughing. 
sit in your box.” 

*“T won't,” said Goldschmidt. 


, 


“i'n 
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**You will,” said Hall. 

And with a sudden jump he got his 
hands upon the man and twirled him 
round and down upon the seat. The other 
two sat thunderstruck, for they did not 
understand. For a moment there was 
nothing said; but Ching ran in out of 
Hall’s room, and then the two Germans 
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devilish eyes, which were full of terror— 
most incredible terror. Then there came 
a dull blow like a signal. It was like a 
hand striking wood. And at that moment 
Goldschmidt uttered a horrible and deathly 
cry, which sent the man who held him 
back into the room. The German threw 
up his arms, and at the same moment 


THEN THERE CAME A DULL BLOW LIKE A SIGNAL. 


rose just as Goldschmidt made a wrench 
to get away. 

But the devil was in Joe Hall that 
moment, and he had the man pinned as 
in a vice: he could not stir an inch. 
And as the others made not a move, 
Hall burst into a wicked shout of 
laughter. He would have been angry 
if any man had told him it was hys- 
terical. But in a manner it was. And for 
a litthe moment, that stretched out to a 
strange infinity, he looked into the man’s 


Joe 


Hall pulled his six-shooter and shot right 


over his head at the boards. Not at 
Goldschmidt, but at someone outside. 
And then he heard Thorn come in behind 
him. Smith had never moved, for he was 
a slow man, and all this was incompre- 
hensible. 

** What is it ?” asked Thorn. 

“IT guess he’s done,” said Hall. 

“Have you shot him ?” 

‘““No!” cried Hall. 


breast.” 


““Look at his 
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And, indeed, just above his heart was a 
shining point of steel—the sharp end of a 
sharp knife protruding from a red spot. 

“*] shot ¢hrough,” said Hall. ‘‘ Come, 
Thorn !” 

And outside they found Schultz dead. 


THE MARK ON THE 


SHACK. 


the knife he was on the floor in his last 
kick. 


And by now the other men were up, 


Kin Savvy with them, and the kitchen was 
full. 
They told them how it happened, and 


HE HAD BEEN SHOT, AND FALLING, HAD BEEN CAUGHT IN FLYNN’S OLD BEAR-TRAP. 


For he had been shot, and falling had 
been caught in Flynn’s old bear-trap that 
Flynn and Hall had set behind the hut. 

‘“* By the Lord, but you are a keen one!” 
said Thorn. ‘‘ How did you know ?” 

“IT didn’t know,” whispered Hall, ‘‘ but 
it came like a flash. It was a close call for 
me.” 

When they went inside Goldschmidt, 
too, was dead, for after wriggling free of 


Thorn and Hall went down to Waldo, and 
Hall said it was totell the police. But he 
went first of all to the Waldo House and 
stood himself a drink, and then asked for 
Nelly. 

**He has plenty savvy,” said Ching to 
the Mexican. 

And Kin Savvy nodded. 

“And now Suls no more takee 
pipe,” said Ching. 





SHELLEY’S 


ITALIAN VILLA, CASA MAGNI, 


AND ITS 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By E. 


DMIRERS of Shelley will regret to 
learn that there is a likelihood of the 
historic Casa Magni, where the poet lived 
during the last months of his tempestuous 
career, being razed to the ground, and the 
site occupied by trim and commonplace 
villa residences for citizens of Spezia. The 
house is situated nearly midway between 
the villages of Lerici and San Terenzo on 
the Bay of Spezia, and is, or should be, 
endeared to all English people on account 
of its many associations of Shelley, Byron, 
and Leigh Hunt. In fact, the whole of 
this lovely coast between Genoa and 
Viareggio is of considerable literary as well 
as exsthetic interest. Though innumer- 
able books on Shelley have been written, 
and Shelley literature (unfortunately, for the 
most part, controversial) would fill a small 
library, yet no monograph has been written 
on the literary landmarks of the poet in 
Italy, and especially in the Levantine 
Riviera, which is peculiarly Shelley-land. 
This is the more curious, as this region was 
once a favourite shrine of tourist culture. 
Shelley’s villa, though situated on the 
shores of the loveliest bay in North Italy— 
for the Gulf of Spezia is almost worthy of 
inclusion among Humboldt’s “ three most 
beautiful spots on the earth’s surface,” and 
is appropriately dedicated by tradition to 
the Goddess of Beauty, the memories of 
its tutelary deity being preserved in the 
names Lerici (Erycina) and Porto Venere— 
is itself by no means beautiful or impres- 
sive. It is, indeed, a singularly bare and 
unpretentious building, looking more like 
a quarantine station than a residential 
villa. The arcaded portion, almost over- 
hanging ihe lake, plays an important 
part in the story of Shelley’s life. This 
balcony formed an extension of the 
saloon, the only living-room, to which 
the bed-rooms opened directly, as on 
the patio of Spanish houses. This 
serves to explain the extraordinary incident 
about which all Shelley’s biographers make 
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merry, when the poet rushed in one day, 
fresh from his morning swim, im puris 
naturalibus, among his horrified guests 
assembled at lunch, the quick-witted 
Italian maid-servant covering his retreat 
to the bed-room by means of the shelter- 
ing egis of her apron. The present 
house, an ordinary rococo villa pf the 
type so common on the Riviera, can 
scarcely be considered an improvement 
from an artistic point of view on Shelley’s 
simple residence. The neighbourhood, 
too, has altered very much in character. 

Spezia, at the beginning of the century 
but a small commercial port with not more 
than five thousand inhabitants, has, since 
Italy became a united nation, been changed 
into a crowded manufacturing centre, and 
is the chief arsenal of Italy. Instead of 
fishing - boats and picturesque felucca- 
rigged coasters, the bay is now given up 
to the latest types of turret-ships and 
battle-ships lying at anchor, surrounded by 
cruisers and venomous-looking torpedo- 
boats. These are the outward and visible 
signs of the crushing burden of taxation 
which has almost ruined the Italian 
peasantry and seriously cramped the 
development of Italy. ; 

In the poet’s time Casa Magni, once a 
Jesuit convent, was situated in one of the 
most romantic and secluded nooks of the 
whole coast. ‘‘ Had we been wrecked 
on an island of the South Seas we could 
scarcely have found ourselves’ further 
from civilisation,” wrote Mrs. Shelley in 
her ‘“‘ Memorials.” Now the dirty over- 
grown fishing villages of San Terenzo 
and Lerici have encroached on the 
beautiful landscape, and the immediate 
surroundings of Villa Magni are the 
despair of the painter. Then, a new road, 
which runs along the shore, protected by 
a sea-wall, takes the place of the old 
Corniche, and has done more than any- 
thing else to destroy the rustic character 
of the poet’s house. 
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Still, it was here that Shelley lived, and 
here he wrote ‘*‘ The Triumph of Life,” by 
some authorities regarded as his greatest 
work, and marking the commencement of 
a higher development of his genius. 


VILLA, CASA MAGNI. 


tell many weird and inexplicable stories 
showing the shattered state of Shelley’s 
mind for weeks previous to the fatal yacht- 
ing excursion. Visions were constantly 
appearing to his disordered brain. One 


CASA MAGNI, SHELLEY’S VILLA ON THE BAY OF SPEZIA. 


This exquisite poem was written by 
Shelley while cruising among the pictur- 
esque windings and inlets of the Bay of 
Spezia. As Mr. Salt, in his thoughtful 
monograph, well remarks, it seems to have 
caught its tone and colour from the in- 
spiring scenery and the season in which it 
was written as much as from the transient 
mood of itsauthor. Wandering in solitude 
among the pine-clad hills, and sailing on 
these *‘ summer seas,” his restful environ- 
ment seems to have reacted on the poet, 
and instead of the wild and Anarchist out- 
pourings of some of his poems, we have 
the peace and spiritual beauty of ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Life. Many of the charm- 
ing lyrics dedicated to the wife of his 
friend Captain Williams were also written 
during the poet’s short v¢leggiatura 
here, and their note of restfulness and 
simplicity seems inspired by the lovely 
scenery. 

The last few weeks of Shelley’s life at 
Casa Magni were not, however, so peaceful 
and harmonious as one might suppose 
from these poems. His _ biographers 


particularly ghastly and ominous apparition 
would, of course, to the imaginative— 
who can wrest any meaning from such 
portents—appear to foreshadow in a strik- 
ing manner the poet’s imminent doom. 
Walking one moonlight night on the 


terrace with Captain Williams, Shelley 
suddenly exclaimed, pointing seawards, 
“There it is again.” It appeared he saw 
Allegra, the little daughter of Lord Byron, 
who had died a few weeks previously in a 
Venetian convent, rising from the waves, 
clapping her hands and smiling at him as 
if inwelcome. This was on May 6, only 
two months before his death. ‘‘ Two 
months afterwards the omen was fulfilled,” 
writes the chronicler, as if the significance 
of the sequence of events was indisput- 
able. Then there is the story of the 
mysterious veiled figure appearing one 
night at the poet's bedside, who, raising 
the hood, disclosed Shelley’s own features, 
and after ejaculating “ Stele soddisfatto,” 
vanished. 

The scheme recently mooted in the daily 
press to raise by public subscription funds 
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to purchase the Casa Magni and pre- 
serve it as a memorial of Shelley should 
appeal to all lovers of the poet. What- 
ever may be the estimate of Shelley as a 
man, as a writer he undoubtedly ranks 
among the greatest poets of the nineteenth 
century. If sufficient support be obtained 
and the house be kept as a national monu- 
ment, it would serve as a worthy pendant 
to the beautiful monument raised to 
Shelley's memory on the shore near 
Viareggio in 1892, the year of the cen- 
tenary of his birth. 

Apart from its scenic attractions there 
is much to interest the enterprising tourist 
in the hinterland of the Bay of Spezia— 
an undiscovered country so far as modern 
travellers are concerned. ‘The valleys are 
strewn with ruins of ancient Etruscan cities 
(which would probably repay systematic ex- 
cavation), and the whole of this beautiful 
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description of the bay in which /Eneas 
took refuge after the storm (/£n. 1.) 
This claim, however, modern commentators 
are given to ridiculing, as it is evident 
that Virgil, who in his way was as great a 
plagiarist as Shakspere, “lifted” the 
description, with but little alteration, from 
the well-known scene in the ‘‘ Odyssey.” 
Besides the more modern memories of 
Shelley the Levantine Riviera is associated 
with an even greater name. ‘This district 
is congenial soil for the literary pilgrims 
anxious to follow in the footsteps of Dante. 
Here the poet, driven from Florence by 
his enemies, wandered on his way to 
France, journeying, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, by way of the Corniche— 
then a mere mule-path—the Esterelles 
and Draguignan to Paris. Some of the 
scenery in the ‘“‘ Purgatorio” is borrowed 


from the Riviera, and the cantos are full 





THE FISHING VILLAGE OF LERICI, WITH SHELLEY’S VILLA, CASA MAGNI, 
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coast is reminiscent of literary and his- 
torical lore, to say nothing of classical 
and mythological tradition. Ligurian 
historians assert that Virgil borrowed the 
topography of the Gulf of Spezia in his 


of ‘local colour” which may be traced to 
the landscape of these shores. The 
gloomy winter aspect and rugged grandeur 
of the mountain barrier impressed him 
most. Probably Dante, like those of his 
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age, only saw the repulsive element in 
mountains, and was unable to appreciate 
their natural beauty and esthetic value. 
Travellers of to-day following in the 
traces of the poet will recognise in the 
‘“‘fair river” the Entella that flows into 
the sea near Chiavari, and can under- 
stand the reference to ‘the rough 
and desert ways between Lerici and 
Turbia” ; for the modern Corniche road 
follows for the most part of the route 
the wild mule-path along which Dante 
wended his melancholy way. The more 


attractive aspects of the scenery are oc- 
casionally noted in the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” and 
artists, at all events, will recognise the 
“*¢remola della marina” just before dawn. 


Near Sarzana, the chief town of the 
province, may be seen the castle of the 
Counts of Malaspina, where Dante found 
a temporary asylum, and where the ‘ Divine 
Comedy” was completed. Over the gate- 
way, though restored, the punning coat- 
of-arms —a barren thorn - bush (ma/la 
spina) — has been preserved. Another 
interesting shrine to Dante-lovers is the 
ruined monastery of Santa Croce on the 
little promontory which overhangs the 
mouth of the Magra. Here, according to 
the dramatic story of the old chroniclers, 
the poet sought an interview with the 
Prior, and entrusted to his care the 
manuscript of the “‘ Inferno” on the eve 
of his journey across the Alps. According 
to the legend— for some commentators 
dispute its authenticity—the Prior was at 
first ignorant of the wayfarer’s name, who 
came only chredendo pace and shelter for the 
night. This dramatic episode in Dante’s 
career should make a fit subject for the 
painter. Sarzana, mentioned above, is of 
especial interest to the student of Italian 
diterature as the birthplace of Pope 
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Nicholas V., the founder of the Vatican 
Library. This claim to the consideration 
of the “intelligent tourist”—cousin ger- 
man to the omniscient schoolboy of 
Macaulay—is the stock property of the 
guide-books. It is not, however, generally 
known that recent genealogical researches 
make out a fair claim for Sarzana as the 
cradle of the Bonaparte family, Bonaparte 
being the patronymic of a branch of the 
historic family of the Cadolingi who 
settled in Corsica in the thirteenth century. 
From this branch the family of Napoleon 
claims descent. 

On the yellow sands of Viareggio, where 

Groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the force of winter, stand, 
on the very spot where Shelley’s body was 
cast ashore, and afterwards committed to 
the flames, we may fitly bring to an end our 
pilgrimage in Shelley Land. The highly 
dramatic episode of the burning of 
Shelley—the word cremation, with its 
grim and prosaic suggestion of Woking, 
seems inappropriate in connection with 
this impressive ceremony—must appeal to 
the imagination of everyone who visits 
this spot. The scene has been described 
by Trelawney in a piece of matchless prose 
familiar to all lovers of Shelley. 

Standing here on this beautiful but 
lonely shore—the theatre of the tragic last 
scene in Shelley’s tempest-torn career— 
we are infected by the genzus loci, and 
haunted by memories of the dead poet ; 
we seem to see Byron and Leigh Hunt 
pouring libations of oil and wine on the 
funeral pyre ; and, last dread scene of all, 
Trelawney plucking out from the fiery 
furnace the cor cordium— that heart which 
had remained entire and unharmed, and 
now rests finally in the beautiful God's 
Acre at Rome. 
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TRANGE. 


By THOMAS COBB. 


H@EBE STRANGE fixed a fresh 

sheet of paper in the typewriter, 

and again the busy “click, click” began 

as her fingers—they were long, thin, white 

fingers—deftly pressed the keys. A pile 

of manuscript lay at her left; at her right 
the clean fair 

copy. 

The small 
room on a 
ground-floor in 
Chatham Row, 
Kentish Town, 
was furnished 
with a skilful 
disregard for 
comfort. The 
chairs were so 


slippery that it 
was difficult to 
sit upon them. 
The springs of 


the sofa had 
broken in just 
those places 
which were 
likely to come 
into contact 
with the bonier 
portions of the 
human form. 
The white 
blinds were 
drawn downand 
the gas was 
lighte 1, though, 
owing to some 
eccentricity of 
the burner, 
Phoebe had to 
choose between 
a poor light and an incessant noise. 

At twenty-three, Phoebe Strange was, 
perhaps, prettier than she had ever been. 
Her face, a little pale this evening, was 
small and oval, with a pair of fine dark 
eyes. Her hair, too, was dark brown; a 
single tress fell free over her left temple 
as she leaned forward to her work. 
Slightly above the average height, yet 
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hardly to be described as a tall woman, 
her figure was pleasantly rounded, while 
she had acquired quite unconsciously the 
art of performing the most commonplace 
tasks gracefully. Her dress was better 
than you would have expected in the 
occupant of 
such a room— 
neat and dark- 
coloured, but 
admirably _ fit- 
ting. She had 
taken off a pair 
of bangles in 
order to work 
with greater 
freedom. 

They insisted 
on dark colours 
at Mickleham 
and Wrench’s, 
the great type- 
writer ware- 
house in Fleet 
Street. Phoebe 
Strange had 
been at Mickle- 
ham and 
Wrench’s the 
past two years: 
her duties to 
afford instruc- 
tion td pur- 
chasers and fill 
up her time by 
copying manu- 
scripts. 

As the Ameri- 
can clock on 
the mantelshelf 
struck half-past 
nine she sat back in her chair, her hands 
dropped idly into her lap, and she re- 
garded the machine doubtfully. 

“T won’t do another line to-nigl.:,” she 
said. 

Leaving her chair she began to put 
away the manuscripts, and was about 
to cover the machine when her landlady 
entered. 
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‘There ’s a gentleman wants to see you, 
Miss Strange.” 

‘* Ask him to come in,” said Phcebe. 

A tall young man entered, carrying a 
billycock and stick in one hand, a roll of 
paper in the other. He looked about 
thirty vears of age, and would have been 
handsome if his face had appeared more 
robust. He looked like a man who 
burned too much midnight oil and 
tobacco. His face was long and thin-—a 
sensitive face with rather sunken eyes, and 
a moustache of a lighter brown than his 
hair, which was nearly black. His blue 
serge suit, without being noticeably 
shabby, was creased in front of the 
shoulders from constant wear; he wore 
a dark red necktie carelessly tied beneath 
a turn-down collar. 

‘It’s too bad to trouble you so late,” 
he said. ‘I think you do type-writing.” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

‘*‘T saw a card in a stationer’s shop the 
other day and copied your address. It’s 
only about a couple of thousand words.” 

** Will Monday be soon enough ” asked 
Pheebe. 

“‘T wanted it to-morrow,” he answered. 
“Tt doesn’t matter how late. Ill call 
about the same time if you can get it 
done.” 

Phoebe took the roll of manuscript, and 
going into the passage opened the door 
to let him out. Re-entering her room, 
she sat down, untied the roll, and 
smoothed out the paper. The title-page 
bore a name and address, Raymond Pat- 
terson, No. Brecknock Road, N.W. 
The writing was small and cramped ; 
little difficult to decipher. The pages 
looked dog’s-eared and dirty ; disreput- 
able, as though from frequent rejection. 
Coffee seemed to have been spilled over 
the outer page, and there were marks of a 
blue pencil. As for the story itself, 
Phoebe had copied a dozen more or less 
like it 

* % * 2 

but it 
was later than usual in the afternoon 
when Pheebe left Mickleham and Wrench’s 
office. A play had come in to be type- 
written, and she had stayed to finish it. 
She felt tired as she rode home outside a 
*bus, and the work she had promised to 
finish weighed upon her mind. The 
breeze revived her to some extent, but 
she hurried over her meal and helped the 
landlady to clear the table. The machine 
required a fresh tape, and as she fixed it, 
she wished she had nothing more to do 
that day. However, Mr. Patterson was 


The following day was Saturday, 
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coming at half-past nine, and there was 
not much time to spare; she sat down, 
pushed back her cuffs, leaned aside to 
look at his manuscript, and began. 

The bell rang as she was finishing the 
last page but one; she looked up without 
rising from her chair as Raymond Patter- 
son entered. 

“T am just finishing your story,” 
said. 

“Perhaps I am a little before my time.” 

“I sha’n’t be many minutes,” Phoebe 
answered, “if you will sit down.” 

Raymond sat down on the _ broken- 
springed sofa, watching her fingers as 
they struck the small circular keys. An 
occasional expression of perplexity as she 
hesitated at a word, slightly frowning, 
seemed to become her. 

“Oh, why don’t you write legibly!” 
she cried presently, and coming to her 
side he leaned forward to her aid. ‘‘ Now,” 
she added, ‘‘ I must keep you while I check 
the copy.” 

“May I help you ?” 

“Well, if you don’t mind taking the 
manuscript I will read to you,” she ‘said. 

Leaning back in her chair, turning 
slightly so that the gaslight fell on her 
page, Phoebe began to read. He was 
struck by the pleasant quality of her low 
voice, especially as she was reading his 
own work. Now and then he corrected 
some errors, and laying the page on the 
table she took the ink-eraser and made the 
necessary alteration. Then, when the 
end was reached they counted the words, 
and Raymond took a few shillings and 
coppers from his pocket. 

‘*T feel rather like a brute to keep 
you at the mill so late,” he said, taking 
his hat and looking down into her face. 
“I’m afraid you’re awfully tired,” he 
added. 

Unaccustomed to any kind of sympathy, 
Pheebe raised her eyes. There was an ex- 
pression in his which brought an answer- 
ing smile as she opened the door. Too 
weary to read, she lay on the sofa after he 
was gone, thinking about her visitor. She 
had come into contact with very few men 
beyond those who assisted in the sale of 
typewriters at Mickleham and Wrench’s. 
Her father’s collapse having occurred at 
the time when she would have begun to 
see more, her life had been destitute of 
that natural companionship, and was likely 
to remain so. Yet she possessed strong, 
if hardly awakened, domestic instincts, and 
her scarcely formulated desire was to be 
a wife and mother. Nothing, however, 
seemed more unlikely. 


she 
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During the ensuing week she thought of 
Raymond occasionally, and one evening 
towards its end he came to Chatham Row 
again. So at intervals during the follow- 
ing two months she saw him. He always 
brought and fetched his manuscripts, and 
frequently stayed longer than could be 
considered entirely necessary. 

One Sunday afternoon Phoebe stood at 
her window, staring out at the patch of green 
opposite, hesitating 
whether to go for 
a walk or give way 
to that sense of 
indolence which 
tempted her on 
every Sabbath. The 
weather afforded 
some excuse, the 
afternoon being hot 
and oppressive, and 
conveying a threat 
of rain. Finally, 
she put on her hat 
and jacket, took her 
umbrella, and set 
forth in the direc- 
tion of Holloway. 
She had not walked 
far before the rain 
began, and, turning, 
she hurried back 
towards Chatham 
Row. Some child- 
ren ran past on 
their way from 
Sunday - school, 
while a few servants 
loitered still with 
their lovers. Near 
her own turning 
Phoebe recognised 
Raymond Patterson 
striding quickly to- 
wards her, wearing 
his usual serge 
suit, with the coat- 
collar turned up. 

** You look rather wet !”’ she exclaimed, 
coming within a few yards. 

“Isn't it a deluge!” 

“If you come with me,” she said, “I 
will lend you an umbrella.” He turned, 
walking by her side, placing his hand on 
her umbrella and holding it to shelter 
them both. “It’s pouring harder than 
ever,” she added, reaching the garden 
gate. ‘‘ Come in and wait a few minutes.” 

Phoebe took her latch-key from her 
pocket and opened the door. She felt no 
more hesitation about asking him to enter 
her lodging than she would have done to 
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invite him to come into her father’s house 
a few years ago. 

Raymond shook some of the rain off his 
hat and hung it on a peg in the passage, 
turning down his coat-collar as he entered 
the room. A clean cloth covered half the 
table, and on this stood a tray arranged 
for tea. 

“*] sha’n’t be half a minute,” cried 
Phoebe, opening the folding-door, and a 

few moments later 
she returned with- 
out her hat, her 
face prettily flushed 
after the rapid walk 
home. 

“Awfully good 
of you to give me 
shelter,” he said. 

** You looked so 
forlorn I hadn’t the 
heart to abstain,” 
she answered, ring- 
ing the bell. When 
the landlady came 
she asked for an 
extra cup and 
saucer ; then, going 
to the sideboard, 


stooped to look 


inside. 

Raymond stood 
with his back to 
the florid fireplace 
decoration, observ- 
ing her movements. 
Every action seemed 
to be instinct with 
a grace which 
exalted the most 
commonplace func- 
tions. After years 
of a lonely life in 
various London 
lodgings, it was 
agreeable to watch 
hervabout the room. 
There was a sense 
of homeliness only appreciable by a man 
like himself. Phoebe brought forth half 
a plum cake and a pot of marmalade, then 
sitting down at the table, began to cut 
thin slices from a loaf. 

‘*You must excuse the works being 
visible,” she said, looking up brightly. 

“Tt has all the charm of novelty,” he 
answered. 

A few minutes later they took their 
places: she at the head of the table, he 
on her lefc hand. ‘ 

“Don’t you find it a little slow living 
here alone ?” he asked. 
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“Yon see, I haven’t much time to think 
about it except Sundays.” 

“You seem to work from the time you 
get up till you go to bed.” 

‘*T don’t mind it,” she said. 
I suppose I shouldn’t do it. 
} choose the lesser evil.” 

** How is that ?” he asked. 

‘Well, there are little things one would 
tather not do without. My overtime work 
lets me have them.” 

He glanced at her neatly fitting frock 
with understanding. 

“Try the cake,” she said. ‘I can 
recommend it. I am a judge of cake, 
and I never allow it to grow stale.” 

‘Are you going to take a_ holiday 
soon ?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

** Are you ?” 

“No, I don’t think I shall go away this 
year,” he answered, in the most casual 
tone. Then their eyes met, and they 
laughed with a tinge of regret in their 
gaiety. 

The meal was spun out to an immoderate 
length. The rain had ceased some time 
ago, and when the setting sun lighted the 
room for a moment Raymond rose. 

“It has left off now,” he said; “I 
sha’n’t want your umbrella.” He held 
forth his hand. ‘I feel as if that shower 
has done me no end of good, Miss 
Strange.” 

Phoebe did not leave the house again 
that day. She possessed a small collection 
of books, cheap editions, of a character 
which seemed to bear testimony to a taste 
for the best. With these she passed the 
evening, now and then pausing at some 
reminiscence of the tea-table, when a 
happy smile would flit across her face. 

As the hot weeks passed, Raymond still 
continued to bring manuscripts, and one 
evening when he reached the door Phoebe 
happened to be on the step. 

“The house is too suffocating!” she 
cried. ‘I felt I must come out, if I died 
for it.” 

He put his manuscript in his jacket 
pocket, asking permission to accompany 
her. 

“I suppose,” she said, walking along 
Hampstead Road, ‘“‘you know you’re 
writing ever so much better?” 

‘“*T know why, too.” 

“Your last story was awfully good.” 

“You have given me a new lease of 
life,” he said. 

*“* Had the old one nearly expired ?” 

“You see,” he explained, never loth 
to talk about himself, “I had got into a 
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Or perhaps 
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rut. Things hadn’t been exactly encourag- 
ing. When I came to London 

“* How long ago was that ?” 

“Eight years. I had sold one or two 
little things’ beforehand. I intended to 
take the world by storm. The little 
money I had soon went; but the other 
things hung fire. It took a few years to 
knock the ambition out of me—to knead 
me into a plodding journeyman. I have 
as much originality left in me as your 
typewriter——” 

**You certainly don’t produce so fair a 
copy,” she laughed. 

‘One gets beaten out to the average,” 
he continued. ‘Just a harping on one 
eternal string. Jack and Jill, always 
going up and tumbling down, sometimes 
with a broken head, at others a leg, and so 
forth. But,” he said, ‘‘upon my word, 
I think I’m turning out better stuff, thanks 
to you.” 

*“What have I done ?” 

*“You’ve come into my life somehow. 
I had been living like a hermit re 

‘Still, you did manage to live, that’ 
something,” she suggested. 

‘Yes, but I had pretty well ceased to 
care for anything else. Now—well, I’m 
on the job again. Not that much has 
come of it yet.” 

They parted at Phoebe’s door, and for a 
few days did not meet again. But on the 
Friday week he arrived about nine o’clock, 
on this occasion without the customary 
roll of paper. , 

“I’ve got a couple of stalls for the 
‘Mask,’” he said. ‘‘They’re making 
some alterations in the cast, and I’ve got 
to write a par. for the ELvening Orb. | 
thought perhaps you—you wouldn’t mind 
coming.” 

“I should like it immensely,” 
answered, without a sign of hesitation. 

“Then I'll call for you. Will half-past 
six do?” 

““Nicely. That will give us time to 
walk part of the way. Well,’ she asked, 
‘“‘have you negotiated anything ?” 

He shook his head ruefully. 

““Why don’t you write something long 
enough to make a book ?” she suggested. 

“‘T have just begun 

“You might let me have it by instal- 
ments. I haven’t a line in hand just 
now.” 

“*T hadn’t thought of. 

““ Why not ?” she demanded. 

““You see, I don’t feel very confident 
it ll go off. Besides——” 

“| have changed my mind,” cried 
Phoebe. ‘I sha’n’t gowith you to-morrow.” 


she 
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“Oh, isn’t that a little too bad!” he 
said, looking his disappointment. 

“You must have the tale typed,” she 
insisted. ‘‘ Nothing in your abominable 
handwriting will stand a chance. Let me 
do it.” 

** Oh, but I couldn’t without “E 

“Very well, then I won’t go with you 
to-morrow. I have nothing to do. There’s 
the machine pining fora job. If you were 
to bring the manuscript round as you 
write it and dictate, I could reel it off in 
no time.” 

He stood with one foot on the fender, 


SHE SAT UP INTO THE SMALL HOURS 
FASHIONING A FROCK. 


gnawing his moustache, as he looked down 
at her eager, slightly flushed face. 
“Do you know you’re making a rather 
unconventional suggestion ?” he asked. 
“IT wish you hadn’t said that!” she 
cried. 
‘1 beg your pardon 
“Please don’t do it asrain. 
added, ‘‘is it a bargain ? 


Well,” she 
If I go tothe 
theatre with you to-morrow, will you bring 
the first instalment on Monday?” 

“Ves,” he said, and she hurried him 
away, declaring she had a busy hour before 


her. Indeed, she had many busy hours 
before she slept. From the bottom of a 
large trunk Phoebe disinterred a dress of 
some thin dark material. Having put it 
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on, she summoned the landlady to pin 
certain alterations. She turned aside a 
portion below the throat, and sat up into 
the small hours fashioning a frock suitable 
to accompany Raymond on the morrow. 

* * ¥ * 

On Monday evening he arrived accord- 
ing to the arrangement. Taking the 
manuscript, Phoebe untied it and smoothed 
it out. 

““« The New Code,’” she said; “not a 
bad title. Now, let’s begin at once.” 

She sat down before the machine, and 
for a long time there was no sound besides 
its ‘‘click, click” and Raymond’s voice 
slowly dictating words and punctuation. 
At last, observing that she looked terribly 
tired, he rose. 

“No more to-night. What do you 
think of it?” he asked, as Phoebe leaned 
back in her chair and her hands rested in 
her lap. 

** Tt will do,” she answered. 

“If it succeeds, I have you to thank,” 
he said again and again as the story grew. 
“It is half yours. If it hadn’t been for 
you I should never have begun it.” 

This was scarcely an exaggeration. The 
value of an applauding listener during 
the progress of the work was immense to 
him. Her praise spurred him on to fresh 
efforts, while as the weeks passed, Phcebe’s 
interest in the ultimate fate of the venture 
was scarcely exceeded by its author’s. 

‘Where are you going to send it ?” she 
asked one evening when ‘‘ The End” was 
written, with a broken line beneath the 
words. He named a firm of publishers. 

“You see,” he explained, “I am not 
without experience. They’ll most likely 
send it back, but they won’t keep it more 
than a fortnight. I know their ways. Off 
it goes to-morrow morning, then I think 
we ought to celebrate the event.” 

“Too previous,” said Phoebe. 
wait till it’s accepted.” 

“‘ That may be never 

She shook her head confidently. 

“My good fairy!” he said. 

Some anxious days followed. Often 
on coming forth from Mickleham and 
Wrench’s at seven o’clock, Pheebe found 
Raymond waiting for her. 

** Any news?” These were always her 
first words. 

‘** Not a word.” 

*“* Anyone would think it was your first,” 
she said. 

“‘T know it’s the best—if I can only get 
it out es 

** You will,” she assured him. But two 
evenings later he met her with a more 
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melancholy face than usual. The story 
had been returned that morning. 

“You have sent it out again?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, but 6 

“You can’t expect it to sell the first 
time,” she insisted, and some more slow 
weeks went by. Then the manuscript was 
once again returned to its owner. 

“It’s no good,” said Raymond; “I 
shall stick to bread-and-butter stories; I 
can sell them. I shall turn it up.” 

“No,” answered Pheebe, “give it to 
me. I’ll be your agent, and you shall 
hear no more about it till it’s sold.” 

That evening Phoebe untied the parcel 
and carefully cleaned some of the pages 
with bread. With a hot iron she smoothed 
the dog’s-eared corners ; then, having re- 
typewritten the first page and the last, 
despatched it by parcels post on her way 
to Fleet Street the following morning. 

**VYou’ll see,” she said the same even- 
ing, ‘‘I shall bring you luck.” 

“My Mascotte !” he answered ; ‘‘ where 
have you sent the thing ?” 

She named the firm of publishers. 

“You might as well have pitched it in 
the sea,” he said; “‘they’re too good for 
my stuff.” 

Time passed, a month or more ; Christ- 


mas came, and Raymond went to spend it 


with his people in the country. Phcebe 
stayed at Chatham Row. She built castles 
in the air that evening. Her faith in 
Raymond was illimitable. He was doing 
excellent work, and selling quite a fair 
number of short stories. It was true, as 
he said, that he had wrought better since 
he had known her. He realised that she 
had exerted a revivifying influence. Phoebe 
Strange was one of those cheerful, helpful 
women who cannot fail to brighten the life 
of any man with whom they come into 
contact. The pity of it was that she came 
into contact with so few. A few years and 
the bloom would be off her beauty. Butif 
Raymond made a success—— 

_ # * * * 

It was the morning of the thirteenth of 
January when, looking out of her bed- 
room window, Phoebe saw snow on the 
ground. The fire burnt worse than usual 
that morning, and she was on her knees 
holding a newspaper in front of the bars 
when the postman knocked. 

The letter was addressed to ‘‘ R. Patter- 
son, Esq., care of Miss Strange.” 

But a slight breakfast was hers that 
morning. She must be late at the office 
for once. On reaching No. —, Brecknock 
Road, she saw Raymond standing by the 
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window of the ground-floor, of which he 
had the use only for his meals. As he 
looked out she waved the envelope, bring- 
ing him excitedly to the door. 

“‘Why didn’t you open it ?” he asked, 
breaking the seal. ‘ By Jove!” 

“Ts it all right?” she cried. His eyes 
flashed an answer. ‘‘I mustn’t stay,” she 
added, and was down the steps before he 
could prevent her. She knew he would 
be waiting that evening, and looked out 
for him on leaving the office. 

Putting his hand familiarly on her arm, 
he accompanied her along the slushy, 
crowded street. ‘The air was damp and 
cold, and they walked quickly. 

“‘I didn’t have time to thank you!” he 
said as they hastened westward. 

“Oh! I have done nothing.” 

“Everything. If it’s a success 

“Tt will be.” 

“You see,” he said, “it isn’t only 
one’s self. People have pinned their 
faith to one. Failure is humiliating, to 
say nothing of its substantial incon- 
veniences. We dine here,” he added, 
stopping at the door of an Italian 
restaurant. 

The long, narrow room, with its crimson 
cushioned seats and white-topped tables, 
struck hot after the dismal street. Several 
men were already dining, and a few 
women. The atmosphere was redolent of 
tobacco. ‘They found a corner table at 
the farther end, and sitting down, Phoebe 
took off her gloves with an almost child- 
like sense of pleasurable anticipation, 
while Raymond studied the carfe. His 
orders were capped by a flask of Chianti. 

He lifted his glass, and she, after a 
glance around to make sure that no one 
was looking, touched its rim with her own. 

**Success to our venture!” he said. 
“It’s yours as much as mine z 

““You are the organist, 1 am only the 
blower!” 

“Ah, you gave the inspiration, such as 
it was,” he said. 

There was still a weary time to wait, 
but at last, towards the middle of April, 
the first proofs arrived. Before the book 
appeared Raymond was reduced so low 
that he hesitated about subscribing to a 
press -cutting agency. He yielded to 
Phoebe’s persuasion, however, and from 
the first the thing seemed.to “ catch on.” 

“I believe I’ve worked the oracle at 
last,” he said, meeting her, as he did often 
now, outside Mickleham and Wrench’s. 
There ’s a column in the Zé/ephone, signed 
by Bickerstaffe. Let’s go down to the 
Embankment.” 
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On the Embankment they sat down on 
one of the seats while he read the review. 

““ By Jove!” he cried, resting the paper 
on his knees, “‘it looks as if we ’ve knocked 
em.” 

“‘I wish you would leave me out,” she 
said quietly. 

“Just what I can’t do, dear little girl ! 
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black cut-away coat and a tall hat—the 
first time within Phcebe’s experience. 
Then, when the evenings began to 
darken earlier and the mornings felt crisp 
and fresh, a week or two went by without 
a meeting. Phoebe was in her sitting- 
room after supper one night when Ray- 
mond came. A glance assured her that 


HE LIFTED HIS GLASS, AND SHE TOUCHED ITS RIM WITH HER OWN. 


I can’t leave you out of anything.” And 


so it appeared. As surely as a good notice 
reached him, it was communicated to 
Phoebe. The success of the work was 
unequivocal: a second edition had been 
quickly .exhausted, a third; was in the 
press. The publisher had given a cheque 
on account, and Raymond appeared in a 


something had gone wrong. He re- 
tained her hand in his longer than 
usual, his manner appeared more dejected 
than it had done since Fortune began 
to smile. 

“IT wanted,” he said, sitting down, “to 
hear what you think of a plot I’ve got in 
my head.” 
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“It must be rather a melancholy one!” 
she cried. 

“It is. To begin with, I want you to 
imagine two people situated very much as 
we are. The man met the girl at a time 
when he was pretty low down. She 
brought a sweet influence into his life and 
he fell in love. But the fall was so gentle 
and gradual that he hardly knew. At first 
he regarded her as the bravest little 
chum ee 

“Ves,” said Phoebe, watching his grave 
face. 

“TI must tell you an incident in his 
past life,” Raymond continued—‘“‘a very 
commonplace incident. At the age of 
twenty-one he fell in love with a girl a 
year older than himself ij 

“* He—he fell in love twice over then,” 
said Phoebe. 

“‘ She wasa good girl, this boyish flame ; 
she had a small income; she was pretty, 
too; and she promised to be his wife. He 
struggled along without success for years, 
but all this time she clung to him.” 

** And he ?” asked Phoebe. 

“You forget, dear.” 

She looked into Raymond's eyes. 

** Ah, yes,” she said. ‘‘ Stupid of me!” 

“This girl—the country mouse,” he 
went on, ‘“‘ might have married a curate at 
any time. She didn’t. She clung to the 
other fellow, whom she seldom saw; 
wrote long letters full of good advice 
and that kind of thing. As years passed 
they grew apart. She disapproved of 
some of his work. Perhaps she became 
a little narrow — Evangelical ; and he 
wasn’t inclined that way, you know. Then, 
at last,” said Raymond, “his success 
came. He was called upon to stand and 
deliver, as it were—that’s as far as it’s 
worked out at present, Phoebe.” 

‘“*A difficult situation,” she remarked, 
her eyes on the worn carpet. 

“The question is whether the man can 
marry a girl he no longer cares for—caring 
for the—the other ?” 

She did not answer. 

*“* Phoebe ?” 

“* Yes.” 

‘** What is the solution ? 

“‘Oh! your hero must keep his troth.” 

‘* For God’s sake,” he cried, ‘‘ don’t call 
him a hero!” 

*“No,” she said, ‘‘ it isn’t up to date.” 

** At least,” he suggested, ‘‘ he ought to 
explain 

“‘It would be braver to break with the 
girl and have done with it,” said Phoebe. 
“Only there’s a difficulty. The—the 
other girl could never marry the man. 
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Oh! she couldn’t do it. The first has 
wasted her life for him. Her best days are 
gone a 
“Yes, she is thirty-two.” 
“You will have to make 


him marry 


her,” said Pheebe, rising. 
“I sha’n’t see you for a week,” he 
““T am going to see my—my 


answered. 
people.” 

“Then, perhaps, you will have worked 
out your plot.” 

“Yes,” he returned. ‘I hope yet to 
find a way. Good-bye, dear girl.” 

** Good-bye,” she said drearily. And 
after he had let himself out Phoebe stood 
where he had left her. During the follow- 
ing week she went to and from the office as 
usual. Every day she rode to the City and 
back on the same ’bus. 

The weather was unusually fine for the 
time of year, and the London streets had 
never seemed so oppressive. Work was a 
nuisance, and yet she found in it her only 
resource. At last the week ended. On 
the morning that Raymond was due in 
London she rose in better spirits, and on 
leaving Mickleham and Wrench’s at seven, 
saw him waiting. 

Her thoughts flew back to the days of 
his anxiety when she used eagerly to read 
his face. This evening it wore a smile of 
greeting, but she no longer dared interro- 
gate him as they threaded the crowd. He 
talked incessantly. The book had reached 
a fifth edition. Reaching the restaurant 
where he had taken her before, he pushed 
back the swing- door. 

‘‘Our table’s disengaged!” he cried, 
and she observed that he ordered a similar 
dinner, including a flask of Chianti. 

*“Do you remember that night ? 
asked. 

‘Oh, perfectly.” 

“*T shall never forget 

‘* A hazardous vow,” she said. 

** Shall you ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. He 
regarded her strangely as he refilled his 
glass. 

“* Poor little girl!” 

“Oh, pray don’t pity me!” she cried 
petulantly. 

“‘T want you to come somewhere,” he 
said, finishing his wine and rising. 

“‘ It is too late for the theatre.” 

“Do you mind a music-hall ?” 

“T have never been re 

“Come, then,” he said. ‘‘ You never have 
an objection. The best chum a man ever 
had, Pheebe! Hi! hansom!” he shouted. 

They stayed at the music-hall till eleven 
o'clock, though Phoebe saw little that 
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passed on the stage. Then, entering 
another cab, they were driven towards 
home. At the corner of Camden Road, 
Raymond put up his stick, and the horse 
stopped. It was a dreary night; rain 
began to drizzle as they alighted. He 
offered his arm, and when she placed her 
hand upon it, pressed it to his side. 


STRANGE. 


“Yes.” 

“ How 

*“‘ There was only one way,” he answered. 
“IT found the man couldn’t take another 
and keep his self-respect. So I P 

They had reached the garden-gate and, 
stopping, Phoebe held out her hand. 

‘**Good-night,” she said. 








SHE DREW CLOSER, RAISING HER CHIN. 


**T am leaving the neighbourhood,” he 
said, a few yards from her turning. ‘I felt 


I must have one more 
** Are you going soon ?” she asked. 
“At once. To-morrow I go back to 

Castleton.” 

“‘Have you—have you worked out the 
end of that plot yet?” she inquired as 
they turned into Chatham Row. 


“Phoebe, I—I can’t J 

“‘Good-night, Raymond.” 

** Dear little girl es 

She drew closer, raising her chin. He 
stooped to kiss her. But as his lips 
touched Pheebe’s she turned and passed 
through the small garden. She opened 
the door with her latch-key as Raymond 
walked dejectedly away. 
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Silly swain, I'll have you know 
~Twes my practice long ago: 
Whilst you vainly thought me true 
I was faise tn scorn of you. 
my tears, my hearts disguise, 
thy love and thee despise . 
Womankind more Jey discovers ; 
Making fools than making lovers. 





OUR GREAT NAVAL 


PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 


By CLARK 


SKETCHES AND INCIDENTS. 
N the morning of the z9th of June, 
1799, eighteen ships of the line 
were anchored in order of battle in Naples 
Bay. At the mizzen-royal-masthead of 
the Foudroyant the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Nelson was shaking. On the quarter-deck 
of this same ship were seated Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton. What did the Jacks 
think? Why, of course they envied him. 
Moreover, Lady Hamilton had contrived 
to render herself very popular with the 
seamen under Nelson. On more than one 
occasion had she been the instrument of 
rescuing a man from the lash. 

Presently a Neapolitan boat was observed 
to be making for the ship. In her was no 
less a personage than Caracciolo, a man so 
intimately identified with Nelson’s name 
that people who have nothing to say about 
the Nile and Copenhagen will talk to you 
with knowledge of the hanging of this poor 
devil. He was a Prince, a man of ancient 
descent, originally Greek. He had risen 
to the post of Commodore in the Neapol- 
itan navy. He had attended the King and 
Queen to Palermo, then got leave to return 
to Naples, where he entered the service of 
the Parthenopeian Republic, served as an 
Admiral, and commanded a force against 
some of the royal frigates. He had 
retired to a fort from which he had made 
his escape up country. 

A traitor he was certainly, and therefore 
a villain. On the previous z9th of May 
Captain Foote wrote to Lord Nelson: 
*“Caracciolo threatens a second attack 
with a considerable addition of force.” 
Spite of his disguise, he was recognised 
and seized by some banditti, and brought 
away from the Calabrian cave in which he 
had been hiding. He was dragged on 
board the ship and placed in charge of an 
officer, who described him as a short, 
thick-set man of apparent strength, but 
haggard with misery and want: ‘His 
clothing in wretched condition, but his 
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countenance denoting stern resolution to 
endure that misery like a man.” 

Count Thurn was Commodore and Com- 
mander of his Sicilian Majesty’s frigate La 
Minerva. On Caracciolo coming on board, 
the Count was ordered to assemble five of 
the senior officers under his command to 
inquire into the accusation of rebellion 
made against the prisoner, who was further 
charged with firing at the Sicilian colours 
hoisted on the JAfimerva. This court- 
martial was held on board the Foudroyant, 
and it has generally been felt that, seeing 
that Za Minerva was within convenient 
reach of a boat, a British man-of-war was 
not a proper place in which to have tried 
Caracciolo. His defence, as reported by 
one who was present, ran as follows: ‘I 
am accused,” he said, ‘‘ of deserting my 
King in distress and leaguing with his 
enemies. ‘The accusation is so far false 
that the King deserted me and all his 
faithful subjects. It is well known to you, 
gentlemen, that our frontier was covered 
by an army under General Mack superior 
to the advancing enemy, and you are aware 
that money is the sinews of war. The 
King collected everything that could be 
converted into specie on pretence of pay- 
ing that army, embarked it in his Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Vanguard, even to the enor- 
mous amount of five hundred casks, and 
fled with it to Palermo, there to riot in 
luxurious safety. Who was then the 
traitor—the King or myself?” 

All this was much to the point. The 
court, however, without losing time found 
him guilty, and Neison signed a certain 
mandate to Count Thurn in which occurs 
this very grim passage: ‘‘ You are hereby 
required and directed to cause the said 
sentence of death to be carried into execu- 
tion upon the said Francisco Caracciolo 
accordingly by hanging him at the fore- 
yardarm of his Sicilian Majesty’s frigate, 
La Minerva, under your command, at five 
o’clock this evening, and to cause him_ to 
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hang there until sunset, when you will 
have his body cut down and thrown into 
the sea.’ 

This gave the unhappy man two hours 
in which to make his peace with God. 
The execution was by many deemed little 
less than murder, and it was widely 
believed that the abrupt hanging at the 
yardarm of a ship of a man occupying 
Caracciolo’s social position was wholly 
due to Lady Hamilton, for certainly 
mercifulness, and not cruelty, was one of 
Nelson’s predominating qualities. It never 
will be known whether or not the wretched 
woman bore any part in this unfortunate 
business. The man was hanged. Did 
you ever see a man hanged at a yardarm? 
I saw a marine hanged at the yardarm of 
a gun-boat in the Bay of Pechili. I well 
remember the explosion of a single gun 
from the frigate’s side, the exhibition of a 
black flag at the royal mast-head, and 
simultaneously the swaying of a figure at 
the gun-boat’s yardarm. What a ghastly 
pendulum! How thankful I was when 
those dreadful vibrations ceased, and when 
the thing hung-over the water motionless, 
suggestive, at all events, of freedom from 
suffering. Hanging is the most undigni- 
fied death a man can die, even when he is 
locked up from the public gaze and there 
is nobody but sheriffs, warders, and 
reporters to stare at him. But to be 
“tucked up” at the yardarm in the full 
gaze of a whole fleet, and within sight of 
a populous shore! The seamen crowded 
into the rigging of the ships to view the 
sight. It was only an Italian Prince, they 
said, and an Admiral of Naples that was 
hanging—a person of very light estimation 
compared to the lowest man in a British 
vessel! 

An extraordinary incident in connection 
with this execution is related by Parsons. 
Whilst the Foudroyant was in the Bay the 
King went on board of her; with him 
were his Prime Minister, Sir John Acton, 
and some foreign Ambassadors. Nelson 
abandoned his cabin to the King, and 
slept in the first lieutenant’s. A crowd of 
cooks accompanied the King, and Parsons 
declares that never did the midshipmen 
fare so sumptuously as during the King’s 
long stay on board the ship. Some days 
after the execution of Caracciolo, Parsons 
was roused with the information that 
the King was on deck. He does not 
explain the duty that obliged him to 
attend the King. He cursed him for 
his bad taste in rising so early, and 
hurrying up found his Majesty gazing 
through a spy-glass at some object in the 
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water. Suddenly the King turned pale 
and let the glass fall to the deck with an 
exclamation of horror. On the port 
quarter of the ship, easily visible to a man 
with good sight, floated the body of 
Caracciolo: his face was distorted by 
strangulation, his eyes were starting from 
their sockets, the skin of his face was 
whitened into a look of putrefaction by 
the action of the brine. ‘The easy super- 
stition of the Italian leaped in terror at 
that tremendous picture on the port 
quarter. A number of priests were on 
board, and they were sent for. What could 
they tell the King to soothe his perturbed 
spirit? One of them suggested that the 
soul of the hanged man could not rest 
without his Majesty’s forgiveness, and this 
the body had risen to implore. Nelson, 
coming on deck, put an end to the joke by 
ordering a boat to tow the corpse on 
shore. Whether true or not, this story 
most certainly lingers as a tradition. 
Nelson was immensely gratified by the 
capture of the two great line-of-battle 
ships which had escaped at the Battle of 
the Nile. He was on board the Foudroyant 
when the Généreux was taken. A lively 
account is given of the chase of this French 
seventy-four. The deck is hailed from 
aloft, and a man-of-war reported. She is 
a line-of-battle ship going large on the 
starboard tack—that is, with:the weather 
clew of her mainsail hauled up. “Clearly 
an enemy, Mr. Staines,” says Nelson. 
“ Pray God it may be Ze Généreux. Make 
the signal for a general chase, Sir Ed’ard.” 
This is addressed to Captain Sir Edward 
Berry. The Northumberland, which was in 
company, was taking the lead, and Nelson 
began to fume. ‘This won’t do, Sir 
Ed’ard. She is certainly the Généreux, 
and must surrender only to my flag-ship. 
Sir Ed’ard, we must beat the Vorthumber- 
land.” On which Captain Berry gives the 
following orders: ‘‘Get the engine to work 
on the sails—hang butts of water to the 
stays—pipe the hammocks down, and each 
man place shot in them—slack the stays, 
knock up the wedges, and give the masts 
play —start off the water, Mr. James, 
and pump the ship.” Nelson finds the 
vessel slightly off her course, and rounds 
furiously upon the quartermaster at the 
wheel. ‘“1’ll knock you off your perch, 
you rascal, if you are so inattentive! Sir 
Ed’ard, send your best quartermaster to 
the weather-wheel.” Then from on high 
floats down the voice of a seaman on the 
look-out: “A strange sail ahead of the 
chase.” “‘ Aloft with you, youngster,” cried 
Nelson. ‘What! Going without your 
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glass, and be d d to you! Let me 
know what she is immediately.” The 
signal midshipman in the cross-trees bawls 
down, “‘A sloop of war, or frigate, my 
Lord.” She proves to be the Success, with 
the gallant Captain Peard in command. 
‘* Signal to cut off the flying enemy,” cries 
Nelson. ‘‘ Great odds, Sir — thirty-two 
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nothing left of the frigate but a few 
blackened timbers. Instead of which out 
of the white cloud grows the gallant craft, 
crippled, but with the resolution of the bull- 
dog, in full pursuit of her gigantic opponent. 
“Signal for the Success to discontinue 
the action and come under my stern,” says 
Nelson. ‘She has done well for her size. 


‘““HOW DO YOU LIKE THAT MUSIC?” 


small guns to eighty large ones.” Never- 
theless, the plucky little frigate heaves to 
athwart the hawse of the running giantess, 
and slaps his port broadside into her. Then 
the Frenchman hoists his tricolour with 
the Rear-Admiral’s flag. With incredible 
nimbleness the Success wears, and doses 
the enemy with her starboard guns. But 
now it is the Frenchman’s turn. As she 
passes the Success she blazes her tremen- 
dous batteries into the little ship, and all 
expect when the smoke clears away to find 


Try a shot from the lower deck at her, Sir 


Ed’ard.” ‘The shot flies over her. ‘* Beat 
to quarters, and fire coolly and deliberately 
at her masts and yards.” Just then a ball 
from the enemy pierced the mizzen-stay- 
sail. Nelson, patting a little midshipman 
on the head, asks him with a smile how he 
likes that music? ‘The boy is pale and 
frightened. Nelson, noticing this, ex- 
claims: “ D’ye know that Charles XII. 
ran away from the first shot he heard, 
though he was afterwards called ‘The 
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Great’ because of his bravery? I there- 
fore hope much from you in future.” 
Shortly after this the Frenchman hauled 
down his colours. 

Dramatic glimpses of this sort give us a 
clearer conception of the man than the 
most laboured periods of the insipid naval 
writer. We do not choose to think of 
Nelson always as nothing but a figure in 
a cocked hat and one arm, who shouts: 
“Victory or Westminster Abbey!” and 
who paces the quarter-deck amid the 
thunder of guns, the yells of men, and the 
enveloping shrouds of pow der-smoke. Onc 
wants to know the inner life of the man, 
what he ate and drank, how he was lodged 
on board ship, what sort of talker he 
was, what sort of host. Miss Knight 
admits us to a peep while Nelson 
was still in the Foudroyant. His cabin 
was decorated with a piece of timber 
carved into grotesque resemblance of an 
immense three-coloured plume of feathers. 
This had been a portion of the figurehead 
of the Guillaume Tell. The cabin wall was 
graced by four muskets which had been 
taken from the San Josef in the battle of 
St. Vincent. Likewise in this cabin, as an 
ornament and a trophy, was the flagstaff of 
the Orent. It does not seem that Nelson 
found these unwieldy memorials incon- 
venient in a small cabin. For some time 
his living-room had been enriched by a 
coffin, presented to him by Captain Hallo- 
well, who had caused the ghastly gift to 
be fashioned out of a part of one of the 
Orient’s masts. He was very proud of this 
coffin. It was placed upright, with the lid 
against the cabin bulkhead, in the wake of 
his chair which he used at dinner ; and one 
day, observing some officers staring at it, 
he exclaimed: ‘You may look at it, 
gentlemen, as long as you please; but 
depend upon it, none of you shall have it.’ 
Tom Allen, his servant, ultimately per- 
suaded him to allow the unpleasant object 
to be taken and left to lie below. The 
remains of Nelson repose in that coffin 
under the dome of St. Paul’s. 

He kept a hospitable table. There was 
plenty without ostentation. His appetite 
at this time (1799) was small. Often the 
wing of a fowl and a glass or two of 
champagne sufficed him. His smile was 
sudden and sweet, but the habitual cast of 
his countenance was one of anxiety that 
was not wanting in a character of moodi- 
ness. His health was very poor; the 
wound he had received in the head had 
developed or accentuated a latent quality 
of irritability, and we need not doubt that 
his conscience was harassed by thoughts 
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of his wife, and by his relations with Lady 
Hamilton. But he had a very loving and 
bountiful heart. He wrote in July to his 
wife to request that two thousand’ pounds 
of the money voted to him by the East 
India Company should be divided among 
his father, his brother-in-law, and two 
brothers. ‘‘ And,” he adds, “‘ if you think 
my sister Matcham would be gratified by 
it, do the same for her. If I were rich I 
would do more, but it will very soon be 
known how poor I am.” And in August 
he tells his father that the King of Naples 
having made him a Duke by the title of 
Bronté, to which is attached a feud of 
about three thousand a year, the money 
should first go to him, and in succession 
to his elder brother, and so on. “ For 
your natural life,’ he continues, “the 
estate shall be taxed with five hundred a 
a year.” If Nelson was not a good 
husband, he was assuredly a devoted son 
and a loyal brother. 

The Italians continued to buffoon it and 
befiddle it in honour of the hero of the 
Nile. In August he wrote to his wife 
with boyish delight about one of these 
ginger-bread celebrations. First of all 
the Kinz of Naples dined with him, and 
when his Majesty lifted his glass to drink 
to the hero of the day, by. preconcerted 
signal a royal salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired from the Sicilian ships of war 
and from the castles. When the evening 
descended the Bay of Naples was covered 
with festive lights, and music swept like 
the breath of flowers in gushes of fragrance 
upon the fitful wind over the placid waters. 
An example of the representations was a 
large vessel fitted out like a Roman galley. 
Lamps were fixed to its oars, in the centre 
stood a rostral column with the name of 
Nelson upon it, and at the stern were two 
angels holding a picture of Nelson. He 
declares td his wife that “the beauty of 
the whole is beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion.” The vessel was covered with up- 
wards of two thousand variegated lamps. 
She carried a number of musicians and 
singers who sang a composition of which 
the burden was, ‘“‘ But Nelson came, the 
invincible Nelson, and they were _pre- 
served and again made happy.” This, 
together with the friendship of the King 
and Queen, the blandishments of Lady 
Hamilton, not to mention the sense of his 
own achievements, was quite enough to 
capsize the moral equilibrium of a vainer 
man than Nelson. 

On March 10, 


1800, he resigned his 
command to Troubridge, and returned to 


Palermo. The Queen was proceeding to 
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Vienna, and Nelson accompanied her on 
his way home. But before they left an 
insurrection broke out. The French army 
was about seventy miles distant, and the 
populace sought to detain the King and 
Queen and to induce Nelson to lead them 
against the detested enemy. The Queen 
was no Boadicea. She sneaked out of her 
palace, and got on board the A/exander, 
to which ship Nelson had tranferred his 
flag from the Foudroyant. It was Nelson’s 
purpose to convey the Queen to Trieste ; 
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It was a true sailor's journey. The 
French army was behind them, and they 
got news of its rapid approach. Ancona 
was finally reached, when they found a 
Russian squadron about to sail to Corfu. 
An Austrian frigate named the Bellona had 
been fitted up for the Queen with silk 
hangings, carpets, and eighty beds. But 
she learnt that there had been a mutiny on 
board the Bellona, and she chose to sail 
with the Russians. It was a lucky choice, 


for they afterwards learnt that the imperial 


THE ILLUMINATED GALLEY AT NAPLES, 


she travelled in state to Florence and 
Ancona, and next day Nelson, Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, and Miss Knight 
followed her. They had embarked on a 
very perilous journey. Their road carried 
them close to the advanced posts of the 
French. Miss Knight declares that Nelson 
disliked this expedition, and undertook it 
against his own convictions that he might 
keep his promise to the Queen. Sir 
William Hamilton was extremely ill, and 
was convinced he should die by the way. At 
Castel San Giovanni the coach in which 
Nelson and his friends were seated was 
upset, and the Hamiltons were hurt, but 
not seriously. The wheel was mended, 
but broke down again. 


frigate had been captured by e1ght vessels 
armed for this purpose by the French. 
The Nelson party suffered miserably on 
board the Russian Commodore’s ship. 
The Commodore, who was a Dalmatian, 
lay ill in his cot, and his first lieutenant, 
a Neapolitan, was not only insolent as a 
man but ignorant as a seaman. Nelson 
declared that a gale of wind would have 
sunk the ship. At every place they arrived 
at crowds assembled to view the hero of 
the Nile. Vienna was filled with signboards 
bearing his name, and the dressmakers gave 
his name to their latest fashions. It is 
interesting to learn that Nelson in this 
journey met and conversed with the great 
musician Haydn. At the table of Prince 
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Esterhazy he and the other guests were 
waited upon by a hundred Grenadiers, 
most of them over six feet. Count 
Batthyany regaled him with an aquatic 
féte on the Danube, and he witnessed 
experiments with vessels built to resist the 
torrents of the river. At Prague the hotel 
at which Nelson stopped was splendidly 
illuminated, and when the proprietor sent 
in the bill it was found that he had charged 
for every candlé. At Hamburg Nelson 
lost a large diamond out of his sword. 
The merchants desired to replace it at a 
cost of eight hundred pounds, but the 
offer was declined. Here he met Klop- 
stock, whom Coleridge termed, when 
somebody exclaimed that he was like 
Milton, ‘‘A German Milton.” Here, too, 
Nelson met General Dumouriez. They 
took a liking to one another, and Nelson 
saw much of the General while at Ham- 
burg. Dumouriez at that time supported 
himself by his writings, and Nelson forced 
him to accept a hundred pounds, saying: 
** You’ve used your sword too well to live 
only by your pen.” 

A curious story is told in relation to 
Nelson’s visit to Klopstock. While the 


Admiral was with the German Milton, a 
grave-looking man, dressed as though for 


officiating in the pulpit, was shown in. He 
carried a Bible in his hand, and viewing 
Lord Nelson earnestly, said that he had 
travelled forty miles with a Bible of his 
parish church to request that Nelson would 
write his name on the first leaf of it. Of 
course Nelson complied, and the parson 
blessed him and withdrew. 

The Nelson party sailed on Oct. 31, in 
the King George mail-packet, and landed at 
Great Yarmouth on Nov. 6. Those were 
the ambling days of the sea. A week from 
Hamburg to Great Yarmouth! But indeed 
the voyage might have been protracted 
indefinitely, for the vessel had barely 
crossed the bar when it came on to blow 
an off-shore gale, which otherwise 
would have sent her scudding away 
to sea with the velocity of a floating 
balloon. As it was the weather was so 
heavy that nothing but the resolved spirit 
of Nelson could have induced the pilot to 
make the attempt to land. A strong glass 
of grog helped him to see things from 
Nelson’s point of view, and they all 
somehow got ashore. A carriage was 
in waiting on the beach. The horses 
were taken from it, and a crowd, cheer- 
ing at the top of their voices, dragged 
Nelson and his friends to the Wrestlers’ 
Inn. The harbour was gay with flags. 
“The Conquering Hero” was played ‘by 
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bands of music, and troops paraded before 
the inn. He marched in solemn proces- 
sion with the corporation to church to 
thank God for his preservation and his 
restoration to his country. Many have 
wondered that Lady Nelson did not meet 
him. But of course she knew he was with 
the Hamiltons. If Nelson could feel as a 
man, his wife, too, must be allowed to feel 
asawoman. Yet I confess the situation 
is one extremely hard to explain. Down 
to this hour he was speaking of his wife 
affectionately. Whilst he was at Leghorn 
he expressed the hope that Lady Nelson 
and himself would be much with Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, and that 
they would all very often dine together, 
and that when the Hamiltons went to 
their musical parties he and Lady Nelson 
would go to bed. At Hamburg just 
before sailing for England he purchased a 
magnificent lace trimming for a Court 
dress for Lady Nelson, and a black lace 
cloak for another lady, who he said had 
been very attentive to his wife during his 
absence. It is also remembered that after 
Aboukir someone said to him that doubt- 
less the rst of August was the happiest 
day of his life. He answered, “No.” The 
happiest day of his life was the day on 
which he married his wife. 

The party went to London, and on 
their arrival in town, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton went with Nelson to dine 
with his father and Lady Nelson. What 
reception did the Reverend Edmund 
vouchsafe the divine Emma? A better 
reception, depend upon it, than Nelson 
got at the hands of his Sovereign. Col- 
lingwood, writing under date January 25, 
1801, says: ‘“‘ Lord Nelson is here. . . . 
He gave me an account of his reception 
at Court which was not very flattering 
after having been the adoration of that of 
Naples. His Majesty merely asked him 
if he had recovered his health, and then, 
without waiting for an answer, turned to 
General and talked to him near half 
an hour in great good humour. It could not 
be about his ‘ successes.’” In this manner 
was the hero of the Nile received by King 
George III. Yet it must be said that that 
old King, whether crazy or not, was a 
great stickler for the proprieties. He 
objected to the King of Denmark giving 
a masked ball when in this country, and 
never himself countenanced that diversion, 
popular as it was, because he considered 
it a vicious form of entertainment. Such 
a man would make haste to find some- 
thing very objectionable in the Hamilton 
scandal. But then the respectable old 
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‘““T AM SICK OF HEARING OF DEAR LADY HAMILTON, AND AM RESOLVED THAT YOU 
SHALL GIVE UP EITHER HER OR ME.” 
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gentleman should not have forgotten that 
in receiving Nelson he was in the presence 
of the greatest hero in British history, and 
a man who was making his Sovereign’s 
reign more illustrious than any in the 
annals, not excepting Elizabeth’s. 

Now that Lady Hamilton was in town 
the life led by Nelson and his wife grew in- 
supportable to both. They lived together 
very unhappily for about two months, 
and then happened what the ladies 
call a “scene.” They were at breakfast 
at their lodgings in Arlington Street when, 
in the course of conversation, Nelson 
referred to something which had been 
said or done by ‘dear Lady Hamilton.” 
Lady Nelson started up and exclaimed 
with some heat—‘‘I am sick of hearing 
of dear Lady Hamilton, and afn resolved 
that you shall give up either her or 
me.” Nelson answered: ‘ Take care, 
Fanny, what you say. I love you sincerely, 
but I cannot forget my obligations to Lady 
Hamilton, or speak of her otherwise 
than with affectionate admiration.” Lady 


Nelson said that her mind was made up, 
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left the room, and shortly after drove from 
the house. It ended in a separation. 

Miss Knight, in referring to this pericd, 
says: ‘I dined one day with Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton in Grosvenor Square. 
Lord and Lady Nelson were of the party, 
and the Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta 
Murray came in the evening. Lord Nelson 
was to make his appearance at the theatre 
next day, but I declined to go with the 
party. I afterwards heard that Lady 
Nelson fainted in the box. . . . So much 
was said about the attachment of Lord 
Nelson to Lady Hamilton that it made the 
matter still worse. He felt irritated, and 
took it up in an unfortunate manner by 
devoting himself more to her, for the 
purpose of what he called supporting 
ner.” 

It is strange to observe how the unfor- 
tunate Emma mingles herself with the life 
of Nelson. The student cannot get away 
from her. She is as a strand in the rope 
of his career, and makes herself as much a 
portion of his later life as if she had been 
a ship or a battle. 
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IN CATHAY. 


By PROFESSOR DOUGLAS. 


HAT the tender mercies of the 
Chinese are cruel is one of those 
axioms which need no proof; and a case 
which was lately reported in the Peking 
Gazeffe illustrates in a striking manner the 
extraordinary indifference to human life 
and suffering which characterises both 
this callous people and their ruthless 
governors. The case in point was reported 


to the Throne by Liu-Pingchang, the 
ex-Viceroy of Szech’uan, who, after having 
been dismissed from his post, was re-dis- 
missed, as it may be remembered, at the 
request of the British Minister. The report 
is made in an eminently matter-of-fact 
manner, and Liu tells his story without the 
slightest expression of any feeling what- 
ever. He states that within his jurisdiction 
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there dwelt a family of the name of Wu, 
the implicated members of which were the 
grandfather, father, and son. On the 
occasion in question the patriarch Wu 
attended a neighbouring market to make 
purchases and to have his wood-cleaver 
sharpened. When starting on hismission he 
noticed that his grandson was unemployed, 
and being of a frugal turn of mind he 
bade him accompany him and take some 
of the home-farm produce for sale. This 
apparently disturbed the irascible temper 
of the young man, who took the oppor- 
tunity of being in the neighbourhood of a 
wine-shop to take a great deal more of the 
local spirit than was good for him. He 
was not so tipsy, however, as to be 
unable to carry the oil-basket and bamboo- 
pole which were among the purchases 
which his grandfather had made. On the 
way home the elder Wu took the oppor- 
tunity to rebuke him for his intemperance, 
a proceeding which so enraged the youth- 
ful scion of the house that he snatched 
from the old man the cleaver which he 
carried, and knocked him down with a 
terrible blow on the neck. The spot 
where the old man fell happening to be 
rocky, the jagged edges of the stones 
completed the deed of murder, and he 
never moved again. MHorrified at the 


consequences of his crime, the grand- 
son cast about for means of disposing 
of the body, and remembering the oil- 
basket, he dismembered the corpse, and 
having packed the remains in the basket, 
carried it off and threw it into 1 neigh- 


bouring pond. He did not succeed, how- 
ever, in doing this without having been 
observed. A certain neighbour named 
Tso had seen him throw the basket into 
the water, and finding him flushed and 
excited, plied him with such searching 
questions that Wu ultimately confessed his 
crime. At the same time he bound Tso to 
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secrecy, and threatened that if he revealed 
the murder he would charge him with 
having been an accomplice. Tso vowed 
that not a syllable relating to it should pass 
his lips, and then went off and reported 
the whole affair to the son of the murdered 
man and the father to the murderer. 
Horror-stricken, the father laid the whole 
matter before the magistrate ; the case was 
tried, the murderer made a full confession— 
in answer to what tortures we are not 
told—and then came the question of the 
sentence. 

Liu-Pingchang recommended that the 
prisoner should be put to death by the 
“slow and lingering process” which con- 
sists of the culprit being tied to a cross 
and being then sliced on the fleshy parts 
of the body with the number of cuts 
which the judge considers meet the 
circumstances of the case. This sentence 
the Emperor confirmed; but the Chinese 
sense of justice forbade Liu to stop there. 
By most people it would be thought that 
the father of the murderer acted with 
laudable promptitude and, considering his 
relationship, witha very full sense of what 
was right. But Liu, interpreting the 
national theory of interdependence, held 
that the father should not be allowed 
to escape scot-free, as he had proved 
himself incapable of bringing up his 
son in the way he should go, and he 
expounded the law by saying that, as in the 
case of a wife who murders her father or 
mother-in-law the husband should receive 
forty blows on the execution - ground, 
should then, kneeling, be made to gaze on 
the infliction of the slow and lingering 
process on his errant wife, and at its close 
receive another forty blows, so in this case 
the father should suffer like penalties. 
To this, likewise, the Emperor assented, 
and the gruesome scene was enacted in 
accordance with the full letter of the law. 





‘GIOVANNI’S 
REVENGE. 


BY. FRY. RASELre ol. 


O-LA! Giovanni, is it you?” 
“Battista! Ah, but an old 
friend’s face is a welcome sight.” 

“Where have you been this long time ? 
Old friends have not had 
seeing you for ages. Come in here to 
old Bartolommeo’s, and tell me all about 
yourself over a bottle of wine.” 

““Gladly. The old place looks as cosy 
as ever, and the wine should be good if it 
is as it used to be.” 

‘* Better, my boy, better. 
and now for your story.” 

“That won’t take long. I have been in 
England. Sucha land! I amthankful to 
be back in Napoli and feel warm again.” 

‘* Then why did you leave us ?” 

‘“‘Do you remember my little Giovanni ?” 

“He that had the fever so bad? I 
thought I heard that he was dead.” 

‘“* He was sick to death of the fever, and 
the old man who attended him told me he 
must die ; but fate was kindertome. An 
English doctor, Stevenson by name, saw 
him by chance, and saved his life. For 
two days and nights, with scarce a rest, he 
was at the lad’s bedside, and at the end he 
gave him back to me, cured. But his kind- 
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a chance of 


ness did not stop there. He told me that 
the air of Napoli would mean death to my 
boy sooner or later; and, as you know, I 
could not send him anywhere myself, 
what does the excellent man do but offer 
to send him to live with a family at 
Firenze! He knew a family who would 
gladly look after the lad for his sake. It 
was a matter of life and death for the boy, 
so I gladly accepted, though, as you may 
guess, it was horribly hard to part with 
him.” 

**A good man indeed. 
not take you to England.” 

“‘l am coming to that. When he saw 
how cast down I was at the thought of 
losing my boy, he asked me to come with 
him as his servant for a year, offering as 
an inducement the opportunity of accom- 
panying my boy with him to Firenze. Of 
course I accepted, and during these past 
six months I have been with him, for the 
greater part of the time in England, where 
he had to be on account of business. Now 
he has come back again here to see the 
country more thoroughly, and we are off 
to-morrow to Vietri.” 

“Vietri! And you go with him ?” 


But this does 
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‘* Of course.” 

“Then you can perhaps help us._ I 
suppose you do not want to turn your 
back on your old friends. I can tell you 
that enough has been said about your 
sudden disappearance; we all supposed 
that you had deserted us. Why did you 
not let me know where you were ?” 

“‘T had no time. The doctor hurried 
me away within an hour of his offer, and 
that was why I could not even leave a 
message, as he kept me with him all that 
time. But what do you want me to do? 
I will help you if I can? 

“ Per Bacco! a simple thing enough. 
We have heard from sure sources that an 
Englishman sleeps at the Stella in Vietri 
to-morrow night, and that he will have a 
fortune with him. As you know, there is 
no difficulty in squaring everyone out 
there, but it would be still better if you 
were actually in the house to help us. 
Can’t you induce your doctor to go there?” 

A look of uneasiness crossed Giovanni's 
face as he heard this, but it was in an 
unconcerned voice that he asked, ‘ Has 


the Englishman been described to you ? 
What is he like?” 
“Oh, yes, we have his description. 


‘Young, dark, might almost pass for an 
Italian, keen eyes, “and a thick moustache. 
He is certain to wear a light brown suit.’ 
Why, the police themselves don’t keep a 
better bureau than we. What! you know 
him ?” as the other gave a stifled cry. 

“Know him—A//ro/ It is my master, 
my boy’s saviour. I will go and warn 
him at once; you shall not touch him, 
Battista.” 

“Your master”—and the speaker, who, 
though dressed like a common peasant, 
was yet distinguished by the power of 


’ 


his face, eyed his companion keenly. 
“* Ebbene! that makes it so much the 
easier. As to warning him, you will not 


be so foolish, Giovanni. Your skin is not 
quite so safe even now as I could wish: 
others may not be quite so easily satisfied 
as I, and look upon you as a traitor. 
Have you forgotten the oath you took 
always to be true to us? You dare not 
break that; it would mean certain death 
to you. You don’t fear that ? But what 
of the hereafter? Let me see, how does 
itrun? ‘ May the devil have my soul if I 
keep not this oath.’ Aha! I thought that 
would move you. Come, come, now, 
what does it amount to after all? We 
don’t want to hurt this Englishman of 
yours. We only want his money and to 
keep him prisoner just long enough to 
turn the notes into cash. We know that 
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he has it all with him in notes—£2z000. 
What a sum! He must be rich—this 
doctor. What is the loss of his money 
to him compared to that of your soul 
to you?” 

“* He saved my boy.” 

“Yes; and in return for that you save 
his life now. Our fellows are not always 
so gentle as they might be if they are 
resisted. Now you arrange that every- 
thing goes quie tly, and we “shall have him 
prisoner before he -has time to show his 
teeth, if he wishes to. For the rest, I 
promise you that for your sake he shall be 
treated as gently as possible while he is 
with us. Beside s, do you suppose it makes 
any difference whether you help or not? 
I am merely giving you a chance to show 
your loyalty to your old friends;_ if you 
refuse — well, Bartolommeo knows how 
to keep an inconvenient man out of the 
way!” 

‘The truth of this argument appeared to 
strike Giovanni; at all events, after a 
moment’s indecision, he held out his hand, 
saying, ‘“‘ You are right; it. is better for 
him that I should help you, and I will; 
but, remember—no violence.” 

‘“‘Bravely decided, my boy!” and the 
two hands met in an apparently friendly 
grasp, though the one man was wondering 
whether the servant could be trusted not 
to warn his master, while the other was 
thinking desperately how he could outwit 
the brigand, whose power he had only too 
good reason to know. 

“One litthke moment before you go,” 
said Battista; ‘‘I have a small formality 
that you must comply with first. You see 
this crucifix? Place your hand upon it. 
So! That is right. Now repeat after me: 
‘I renounce all my hopes of future salva- 
tion if I warn my master of the danger in 
which he is, or if I induce him in any way 
to postpone his visit to Vietri. May the 
curse of God rest upon me and mine if I 
so do.’” 

With scarce an instant’s hesitation, 
Giovanni complied, knowing that, if he 
refused, it would be impossible for him to 
quit the house, and hoping that, in spite 
of his oath, he might be able to help his 

master in some way. 

After this he was allowed to depart, and 
made his way back to his master’s hotel in 
no very enviable frame of mind. 

Battista Galeotti, his late companion, 
was the head of a powerful local organi- 
sation whose chief means of subsistence 
was brigandage. Well known as he was 
to the police, he ran little or no danger 
of arrest in Naples. In those days the 
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brigands had friends everywhere, nor were 
the police any exception to the rule. 

In fact, it was not until the Government 
devised the plan of levying a heavy 
indemnity from the district in which an 
event of this nature occurred for the 
victim or victims thereof (generally in 
excess of the loss or damage sustained or 
inflicted, the surplus going to the Revenue) 
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of inquiring too closely as to the source of 
the prosperity of the whole village ? Thus 
it came about that if anyone were ill- 
advised enough to attempt to act against 
the brigands he could certainly count on 
but few to help and many to hinder him. 
To return to Galeotti. In the first 
instance he had accosted Giovanni, who had 
in former years been of much use to him, 





‘“PER BACCO! A SIMPLE THING ENOUGH.” 


that the people began to realise that the 
suppression of such organisations was to 
their own interest. Previous to this the 
brigands were regarded as the benefactors 
of their native place. Nor was this un- 
natural. Given a country village inhabited 
almost entirely by poor peasants, who 
experienced the greatest difficulty in 
supplying themselves with more than the 
bare necessaries of life ; given also a band 
of men who generally possessed money and 
were willing to spend it freely; and the 
result was inevitable. Who would dream 


because he had a not unnatural dislike to 
losing his hold on any man who might 
conceivably do him a mischief. After dis- 
covering that his quondam follower was 
now the servant of the very man whom he 
proposed to capture on the next day, it 
became of vital importance to bring him 
back to his allegiance. It is true that the 
detention of Giovanni at Bartolommeo’s 
would have been a simple matter, but it 
was open to one objection. Dr. Stevenson 
would have been very likely to postpone 
his expedition to Vietri in order to search 
a 
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for his missing servant; and everything 
being in readiness for the next day, this 
would have been very inconvenient. 

Galeotti had had some previous experi- 
ence of Giovanni's superstitious fears, and 
felt quite secure that he would not venture 
to do anything in violation of the oath which 
had been extorted from him. 

* x % x 

That evening Giovanni was standing 
idly in the hall of the hotel, striving in 
vain to devise some plan to save his 
master. Suddenly a man, whose face he 
thought he recognised, turned in at the 
door, walked straight up to him, thrust a 
packet into his hands, and was outside 
again without giving any time for questions 
to be asked. 

Hastening to his room, our friend 
opened the packet and read as follows— 


**Giovanni,—You will ride to-morrow 
with the Englishman to Vietri, and there 
you will put up for the night at the Stella. 
All is already arranged, but it is always 
possible that the unforeseen will happen. 
If circumstances occur which seem to you 
to make our scheme too dangerous, light 
the packet marked ‘ Red’; if all is as it 
should be, light that marked ‘ Green.’ We 
rely upon your discretion. Remember 
your oath.—B. G.” 


Here was an unexpected way out of the 
difficulty. He would light friend ‘ Red.” 
It would surely be possible in the next 
morning either to make a bold dash back 
to Naples or else to proceed to Salerno, 
and thence return by boat. With his 
knowledge of the country he ought to be 
able to circumvent the brigands. It would, 
at the worst, be a respite, and surely on 
the next day he might warn his master. 
His oath was only not to warn him of the 
next night’s danger, and when once that 
was past he would be free to act as he 
pleased. Here was hope and, perhaps, 
safety. 


II. 


The next morning, at an early hour, 
Giovanni was busily engaged in prepara- 
tions for the day’s expedition. That is to 
say, he was looking over the little baggage 
they were to take with them, inspecting 
the saddles, girths, bridles, etc., and more 
especially the horses themselves. Such 
precautions were vitally necessary. Then, 


as now, an Italian would provide the worst 
quality for the highest possible price ; and 
a lame horse or a broken girth was the 
almost inevitable lot of the inexperienced 
traveller. 


Moreover, in those days, before 
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the railroad was in existence which now 
runs past Vietri from Naples to Salerno, 
this particular road was a favourite haunt 
of the brigands, and travellers were fre- 
quently sent out from Naples with disaster 
foredoomed for them. 

In the case of our friends, the latter 
danger was most probably absent, since 
Galeotti’s plan was to annex Dr. Steven- 
son and his money at Vietri, and he 
would therefore not be likely to waylay 
them on the road thither. Still, Giovanni 
was by no means sure that this programme 
would now be adhered to, and therefore 
took every possible precaution to see that 
horses, saddles, and pistols were all in 
proper condition. 

Not long after he had satisfied himself 


on these matters, Dr. Stevenson came 
down, accompanied by two other English 
gentlemen. 


The Doctor was a fine type of the young 
athletic Englishman, with a face which 
denoted power of intellect rather than 
mastery of himself. At a glance, one 
would say he was a hot-tempered man. 

At the moment he was evidently irri- 
tated, and the tone in which he answered 
one of his companions showed plainly 
that his short stock of patience was almost 
exhausted. 

““My dear Major,” said he, “I am not 
going. to be scared by any old women’s 
tales now. If others have made this trip 
in safety, why should not I?” 

“But itis a well-known fact that 
brigands are as plentiful as blackberries 


on this road, and you heard what our 
landlord said ?’ 
“You mean that Galeotti was seen 


yesterday in Naples. More shame to the 
police, say I, that he can venture to show 
himéelf. But I really do not see what 
difference his presence can make to me. 
In fact, if he is in Naples the road should 
be safer than usual.” 

“You know as well as I do that the 
police are half in league with those fellows. 
By the bye, who is this Italian whom you 
have with you? Can you trust him ?” 

‘Giovanni? I would as soon trust 
him as you. I have had him with me six 
months now in England and elsewhere, 
and have never had a fault to find with 
him, except that he is rather clumsy at 
times. I pulled his son through the fever, 
and he has an exaggerated idea of the 
gratitude due to me.” 

‘“‘ The landlord told me that he thought he 
knew his face,” broke in the third, ‘‘ and 
that is hardly a recommendation, since it 
means that he is probably a Neapolitan, 














and I can’t say that I think much of them 
a whole. Besides all that, they say 
that Galeotti never seen in Naples 
unless he is meditating some coup.” 

“I came across Giovanni here last year, 
so that I knew that he was a Neapolitan 
already without the help of your oracle, 
the landlord ; and I don’t condemn people 
in quite 
wholesale a 
fashion 
Johnson. 
said 


as 


is 


50 
as you, 
As I 
before, it 
don’t matter 
what you say 
now; | mean to 
if the devil 
himself is on the 


r 
go 


road, and if I 
want to reach 
Vietri comfort- 
ably, I had 
better be off at 
once ; so gt od- 
bye till next 
week. Come 
along, Giovanni, 
they want to 


frighten us; but 
we will be back 
again to 
laugh at them.” 

“Let us hope 
so, Signore,” 
said Giovanni 
in a somewhat 
dubious tone as 
the two trotted 
off, Stevenson 
still muttering 
about old wives’ 
tales and im- 
patiently shaking 
his head. 


soon 


Through the 
town and along 
the quay they 
made their way 
at a fair pace, 
and soon they ae ; 
were passing we 
through Torre 
(Annunziata. Here Giovanni was _ un- 


pleasantly reminded of what was in store 
for them by the sight of a man at an inn- 
door. The inn he knew was a favourite 
resort of his quondam friends, and in the 
man he was almost sure that he recognised 
one of the latter. Of this, however, he 
could not be quite certain, as the sight of 
the two horsemen had the immediate effect 
of driving the previously idle lounger into 
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the house. But this very fact, coupled 
with his recollections of the face, made it 
almost a certainty that here was a spy 
posted to warn the brigands of the coming 
of their victim. 

Giovanni felt anxiously in his breast, 


and was somewhat relieved when he 
drew out the two little packets which 
had been given 
to him. Some- 
how he fancied 
that so bold a 


step as the send- 


ing a letter to 
him would not 
have been 


ventured on had 
not Galeotti 
been certain he 
was to le- 
pended on as 
far as his oath 
bound him; and 
that, therefore, 
the original 
plan would be 
adhered to. 

It was now 
that an incident 
occurred which 
raised very 
different feel- 
ings in his 
breast. 

Soon after 
leaving this little 
village Dr. 
Stevenson reined 
in his horse, 
which until then 
he had kept a 
few paces ahead 
of his servant’s. 
Giovanni noted 
at once that his 
master’s _ irrita- 
tion had not yet 
died away, and 
therefore was 
prompt to reply 
when he was 
asked— 

‘‘Have you the specimens with you, 
Giovanni ?” 

“Si, Signore, here they are!” pulling 
out of his saddle-bag a small glass box 
containing several specimens of rare 
flowers and herbs. 

Most unfortunately at this moment his 
horse was suddenly startled by some noise 
in the distance, and took ‘it into its head 
to shy violently. Giovanni, not being by 


be ( 
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any means an expert horseman, clutched 
at the mane to save himself, and in 
so doing let fall the box. The horse, 
plunging in fright, speedily reduced the 
box to shivers and its. contents to pulp. 

This accident, coming on the top of his 
previous irritation, was too much for the 
Doctor’s hot temper. ‘‘ You silly fool!” 
he shouted. ‘‘What on earth did you 
want to pull them out for? As if I wanted 
to see them now! There is three weeks’ 
labour gone and nothing to show for it! 
Take that, you clumsy idiot ! ” 

So saying he gave Giovanni a slight cut 
with his riding- whip. It was a distinct 
blow, though evidently not intended to 
hurt. 

Thus to forget himself was inexcusable, 
though perhaps not quite unnatural. His 
object in travelling in Italy was not 
merely pleasure, as Giovanni imagined, 
but also a search for the rarest specimens 
of the Italian fora. During the last few 
months he had been busily engaged in 
Northern Italy ; and had now come turther 
south to carry on his pursuit, and the box 
which had just been destroyed contained 
his acquisitions of the previous three 
weeks, some of which were very rare and 
almost unattainable. 

All this may seem to explain his con- 
duct, but unfortunately was not likely to 
appeal to Giovanni’s mind. 

It is difficult to realise the effect of the 
blow on the latter. An English servant 
would most certainly have either paid it 
back with interest, or have turned sulky 
and perhaps have ridden off at once. 
With the Italian it was different. His 
first sensation was one of blank astonish- 
ment, but this was speedily followed by 
blind anger and fury. In his veins flowed 
the hot Southern blood, and the insult 
made it boil. It was well for Stevenson 
that the knife (Italy's favourite weapon) 
was not ready to his servant’s hand. 
Instinctively Giovanni felt for it, but he 
had abandoned it in England at his 
master’s request, and had not reassumed 
it on his return to his native land. The 
moment’s pause sufficed for recollection of 
previous benefits received to return to his 
mind, and with a muttered curse he reined 
back his horse in sullen silence. He 
could not attack the saviour of his child, 
but his anger was none the less keen. 

To do Stevenson justice, he repented of 
his act the very second that it was irre- 
trievable, and would willingly have said 
something to do away with its ill effects. 
Unfortunately, the sight of Giovanni's set 


face, and the sound of the muttered oath 
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led him to think that anything which he 
might say at that moment might only 
make matters worse; and, with a mistaken 
idea that it was well to let ill alone, he 
rode on his way without another word. 
A direct and full apology might possibly 
have reconciled Giovanni; but, as it was, 
he was left to meditate bitterly over the 
wrong which had been done him. 

The pair, therefore, rode on in silence, 
each busy with his own thoughts and each 
equally in trouble. 

Stevenson was thinking ‘‘ What an utter 
fool and ass I was! The man was my 
friend, and quite as much entitled to 
proper treatment at my hands as those I 
have just left. The worst of it is, too, 
these Italians are so proud that there is 
no knowing how he will take it. I will 
apologise the instant I think that it will 
be the least use. But what is the good of 
an apology? I shouldn’t care about one 
myself if I were in his place. What an 
infernal nuisance this temper of mine is! I 
only hope the matter will blow over some- 
how.” 

Giovanni, on the other hand, was in a 
terrible turmoil. At one moment the 
insult to his pride seemed positively in- 
tolerable ; at the next the thought, ‘“‘ He 
saved my son,” urged him to make allow- 
ances. 

It was not long before the thought of 
the two packets he carried entered his 
head. There was revenge ready to his 
hand if he wanted it. He had only to 
give the “green” signal, and Stevenson 
would rue the day on which he raised his 
hand against him. But gratitude per- 
sistently made her voice heard in a whisper 
of ‘‘red.” And so he rode along, first 
determined that revenge must be his, and 
“green” his colour; then that gratitude 
and “red” had the stronger claims in 
spite of all; anon vacillating back again, 
first to one colour and then to the other, 
without being able to come to any de- 
cision. 

On and on they rode, skirting the base 
of Vesuvius with all the glories of the Bay 
of Naples on their right, through some of 
the grandest and most beautiful scenes of 
Nature, scenes which at any other time 
would have stirred them both to the soul, 
but which now were completely lost upon 
them. Now they were only intent on 
reaching their destination as soon as 
possible, and their horses were urged 
forward with little regard for the poor 
beasts themselves, while the riders took no 
notice of the zsthetic treat which Nature 
had spread before their eyes. 


















In spite of the pace at which they rode, 
however, it was well on into the afternoon 
when they entered Vietri, Stevenson still 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
speak to Giovanni, and the latter still 
troubled with the vexed question of the 
two colours. 

Going at once to the Stella, where 
Stevenson had already engaged a room, 
they were received obsequiously by the 
landlord. Giovanni was favoured with a 
close scrutiny by the latter, who had been 
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would not allow any change of the room 
if he could help it. 

Giovanni at once realised that this room 
had been chosen for Galeotti’s conveni- 
ence, and did not attempt to help Steven- 
son in his argument with the landlord, 
which,. therefore, soon ended in the 
former’s defeat and ignominious retreat 
to the quarters which had been allotted 
to him. 

Here, to his surprise, he found that it 
was evidently intended that Giovanni 











‘TAKE THAT, YOU CLUMSY IDIOT!” 


informed that he might expect to find a 
‘**friend” in the Englishman’s servant, and 
had made his arrangements on that sup- 
position. 

Only one room had been reserved for 
them, and that looked out towards the 
mountains at the back, and Stevenson 
asked to have it changed for one at the 
front looking over the bay of Salerno. 
To this “mine host” raised numerous 
objections. The room the Signore already 
had was the best in the house, those on 
the other side were all occupied, they were 
not ready for travellers, they were too hot; 
in fact, he made it quite plain that he 


should share the room with him. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would have 
objected to this ; but now, partly owing to 
his previous ill success with the landlord 
and partly to a wish to avoid giving 
any further possible ground of offence to 
Giovanni, he acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment. 

As soon as they were left alone, Steven- 
son at length attempted to set matters 
right between himself and his companion, 
with whom up to now he had exchanged 
none but absolutely necessary remarks 
since the morning’s catastrophe. 

“* Giovanni,” said he, “‘ I am very sorry. 
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I behaved like a brute. I know that 
nothing that I can say can make any 
amends to you; therefore all I can do is, 
to beg your forgiveness.” 

** Signore, let us not speak of it. Words 
cannot recall the blow, and forgiveness 
comes not so easily. Had you not saved 
my boy, I had struck back with the steel ; 
but against his saviour I could not use the 
knife. So much the harder is it for me. 
I was your debtor 
before for much, 
but now my debt 
is paid. When 
we return to 
Naples, if return 
we do, let us 
part, and now let 
us speak no more 
of the affair.” 

“As you will,” 
replied the 
doctor, not 
overpleased with 
the cool recep- 
tion with which 
his somewhat 
clumsy but well- 
meant overture 
was met. 

Thus when 
night came on 
and they retired 
to their room, 
there was re- 
straint between 
the pair, and 
all attempts 
at ordinary 
conversation 
speedily died 


away into 
silence. Steven- 
son lay down 


on his bed and 
apparently slept, 
while Giovanni remained seated 
window smoking. 

The time was fast approaching when he 
must make up his mind either to help his 
companion or else to lend his aid to those 
who were bent on his capture. Which 
was it tobe? Slowly crept on the time, 
and he sat there with the two packets in 
his hand, undecided how to act. 

Suddenly, with an impatient gesture, he 
flung one of the packets out of the window, 
then, striking a match, lit the other. For 
an instant a brilliant red flare filled the 
room, and the next moment Giovanni 
found himself stretched on the floor 
pinioned by both arms. What had happened 


at the 
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was this. Stevenson’s thoughts had been 
far too busy to allow of his sleeping 
at once, and as he was on the point of 
dozing off a light flashed in his eyes, and 
he saw Giovanni, with an expression of 
excitement on his face, holding a lighted 
paper which flared a glowing red. Likea 
flash the warning which he had received 
in the morning returned to his mind. 
What could this mean? Was it a signal ? 
And if a signal, 
for whom could 
it be intended 
if not for a 
watcher outside ? 
Who could be 
lying in wait at 
such an hour but 
those _ brigands 
of whom he had 
heard so much ? 
Giovanni's 
words, too, “If 
return we do,” 
recurred to him 
with a hidden 
meaning now. 
What wonder 
then that, 
startled as _ he 
was, he _ acted 
on the impulse 
of the moment 
and sprang 
upon and floored 
Giovanni ? 
Taken by sur- 
prise, the latter 
at first made no 
attempt to resist, 


and, before he 
could do so, 
Stevenson had 


drawn a_ pistol 
and warned him 
not to stir. “If 
you move you are dead,” said he, “ and if 
your friends outside attempt to do me any 
harm you will be the first to repent it. 
Therefore I advise you, as you value your 
life, to send them away. You must have 
some means of warning them that I am 
prepared ; and remember that your life 
depends on my safety.” 

Giovanni realised the mistake that the 
doctor was making, but the bitterness of 
his soul prevented his attempting any 
explanation. For his boy’s sake and for 
the sake of his former friendship for this 
man he had swallowed the insult of that 
blow in the morning ; for his sake he had 
placed himself in a position of great 
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danger ; for his sake he had imperilled his 
soul (for might not his oath be broken ?) ; 
and for all this his reward was suspicion 
and fresh insult. If the man could treat 
him thus he would do nothing to open his 
eyes. He had done enough, and would 
neither do nor say anything more. 

Motionless and silent he waited for 
what might follow, scarcely knowing 
whether he hoped that Galeotti would 
accept his signal or, in spite of all, make 
his attempt. 

% % * 

Meanwhile the signal had been seen out- 
side and promptly reported to Galeotti, 
who, with some half-dozen of his band, 
was in waiting barely a quarter of a 
mile away. He received the report with 
a grim smile, which would certainly not 
have reassured Giovanni had he seen it. 

** Aha, Giovannino mio!” 


said he; ‘‘ so 
you have fallen into my little trap. I 
thought you would. But at all events, 


I will be on the safe side and wait half an 
hour to see if your signal really does mean 
anything.” 

Galeotti’s whole idea in the matter of 
the two signals was to make Giovanni 
commit himself definitely to one side or 
the other. It was a maxim with the man 
that one deserter was worse than ten men 
killed; and he felt by no means sure that 
Giovanni, who possessed a most incon- 
venient knowledge of many of his secrets, 
could be any longer safely trusted. He 
therefore devised ‘this scheme, hoping, if 
the red signal were unjustifiably shown, to 
regain a firm hold of Giovanni by a 
judicious mixture of threats of the punish- 
ment for his treachery and of appeals to 
his superstitious fears. 

That there was any real reason for 
caution he did not believe, but being a 
prudent and cunning man, he was willing 
to postpone his attempt for half an hour 
in case Giovanni had better reasons than 
he imagined for showing the warning 
signal. 

The half-hour was hardly past, however, 
when he gave the word to start, since 
nothing suspicious had been noted at the 
Stella. Ten minutes sufficed for them to 
reach their destination, and then _ brief 
orders were issued. 

Three men to remain outside to guard 


against any attempt to escape by the 
windows, and to give warning of any 


signs of unexpected danger; the remainder, 
with Galeotti, to enter the house, of which 


the door had been most obligingly left 
unfastened. 
Scarcely had the latter disappeared 


hesitating whether to give the 
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when a noise of galloping hoofs was 
heard, and the watchers outside were still 
alarm at 
once or to wait and see what such a sound 
could possibly mean at that time of night 
when six horsemen dashed on to the 
square before the house, and at once 
settled the question by shouting out, 
““Stevenson! Stevenson!” and making 
for the door. 

The guard waited only to fire a musket, 
and melted away into the darkness almost 
before the new-comers had realised their 
presence. 

Stevenson’s voice was now heard from 
within. ‘Is that you, Major? Iam all 
right, but I suspect that you have come 
only just in time. Come up here, will you ? 
I can’t come down, I have a prisoner ?” 

The rescue party, who were headed by 
Stevenson’s two friends of the morning. 
jumped off their horses, and were pre- 
paring to enter the house, when the door 
was thrown open, and Galeotti and his 
men burst upon them, and in a moment 
were through and off to the mountains, 
whither it was hopeless to follow them. 
Not all of them, however, for the English- 
men were not quite so unprepared as 
before, and managed to fire a few hasty 
shots after the retreating brigands, one of 
whom fell to the ground, and proved to 
have been killed on the spot. 

It was the work of a moment to rush 
upstairs to Stevenson’s room, to which 
they were guided by his shouts. They 
found him still on guard over the prostrate 
Giovanni, whom they at once secured and 
marched out of the house. 

Naturally by this time the whole village 
was alarmed, and it was amusing for one 
who knew the true state of affairs to 
observe the well-acted astonishment of 
mine host and the natives of the place 
at the bare idea of brigands in Vietri. 
Whether their astonishment might not 
have changed to an attack on the English- 


men had the latter not been so well 
armed and supported, may well be 
doubted. Be that as it may, under the 


existing circumstances all were unanimous 
in lauding the strangers as saviours of 
poor people, etc. 

The opportune arrival of the Major and 
his companions was now explained to 
Stevenson. It appeared that Giovanni 
had been seen in company with Galeotti, 
and also that the hotel porter had observed 
the delivery of a packet to him by a man 
whom he had recognised as one of the 
brigand’s band. Doubtless the porter was 
a rogue more than half in league with the 
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latter, and it was not till later on in the 
day (by which time he probably imagined 
that it was too late to render Stevenson 
any assistance) that he mentioned what 
he had seen. 

He had not counted on the promptitude 
of a military man. No sooner had the 
Major heard his tale than he rushed to the 
hotel-keeper and demanded his aid. Most 
fortunately, the latter had himself suffered 
at the hands of Galeotti, and was more 
than willing to assist. So effectual was 
his sympathy that in twenty minutes’ time 
he, the two Englishmen, and three other 
trustworthy men, all well armed, were 
mounted and off; and, as we have seen, 
arrived in Vietri in the very nick of time. 

Stevenson, in his turn, explained the 
situation in which he was found; and 
matters looked black indeed for Giovanni, 
who was now brought forward and ques- 
tioned as to his conduct. 

To all inquiries he maintained a dogged 
silence, till Stevenson pressed him to 
answer. Then, with a look of impotent 
rage, he said, ‘‘ Signore, your trust in me 
is so great that you would, of course, 
believe whatever I told you. I prefer, 
however, to let you think what you will. 
Do with me as you please.” 

It was evidently useless to expect a 
further reply, and the Major, observing 
that it would be as well to return to 
Naples at once before the brigands had 
time to collect and stop them on the road, 
expressed a hope that a few days in prison 
would open his lips. This had the unex- 
pected effect of opening them at once. 

“‘The grave, Signore—the grave rather 
than the prison! Kill me at once rather 
than by the torture of our prisons.” 

Giovanni apparently had ideas about 
Italian prisons 

The reply to this prayer came from an 
unexpected quarter. A pistol-shot was 
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heard, and Giovanni dropped to the 
ground without a cry. All was con- 


sternation. The brigands must be upon 
them again. But nothing further hap- 
pened, and the man who had fired the 
shot and was observed attempting to slink 
off into the darkness, was pursued and 
captured. 

He admitted that he was one of 
Galeotti’s band, and was then asked why 
he had shot his comrade. 

“That dog my comrade!” he cried, 


““May the fiends seize his soul! My 
brother lies dead there through him. 
But I have avenged him!” 

““Your brother! Ah! you mean. the 


But what has Giovanni 
He was in the house 


man we killed. 
to do with that? 
the whole time.” 

** But for him we should not have been 
here.” 

“You cannot blame him if his signal 
brought you here; you had doubtless 
arranged it all beforehand.” 

“It is his signal that I blame.” 

“What do you mean? All was safe 
for you when he signalled,” said Steven- 
son. 

“It was, but his signal meant safety for 
you, danger for us. But for that we had 
been half an hour soonez, and you, Signore, 
would either be as he is now or a prisoner 
yonder in the mountains. He saved you.” 

“1 don’t understand.” 

“TI took him instructions last night, and 
there is the letter in his jacket, I fancy. 
See for yourself.” 

Someone standing by drew Galeotti’s 
letter from the dead man’s coat, and 
handed it to Stevenson. 

He read it through, and, with a cry of 
dismay, cried— 

** My God, what have Idone! Giovanni, 
Giovanni, forgive me! Too late — too 
late!” 








By 


YOUNG 


N Y friend Samuel | 
- relation whatever to the lexi- 
cographer, and, although I may play 
Boswell to him, I shall ‘‘ nothing extenuate 
nor set down aught in malice.” The 
learned Doctor hailed from Lichfield, I 
believe, and my friend did not; and per- 
haps the only parallel in the career of the 
two was that they both had a devoted 
friend in the theatrical profession. The 
great Johnson was addicted to making rude 
remarks on his friend’s acting ; my Johnson 
had never seen me perform, in which, per- 
haps, his “state was the more gracious.” 

It was in a small town in a first-class 
hunting country that my Samuel resided ; 
and there he was the happy possessor of a 
comfortable, not to say picturesque, half 
old manor half modern villa, and a steady- 
going, not to say lucrative, practice as a 
solicitor. Manor Villa, as it was called, 
was a unique architectural mixture: the 
hall was old and oak-panelled, and in it 
stood a solitary figure in armour, as though 
it had forgotten to leave with the rest ; 
the remainder of the house, reached by 
a curtained portiére, was as modern as 
Johnson himself, and much more so than 
his housekeeper. 

There was another solicitor in the town, 
a younger man; but merely a friendly 
rivalry existed between them. The younger’s 
name was Jackson; he was married, and 
somewhat more free and easy in manner 
than the older and more methodical 
Johnson. For instance, Johnson’s office 


Johnson was no 
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was the very pink of tidiness, the very 
home of method. His papers were ar- 
ranged on the table in neat red-tape 
bundles, or laid away in five - drawer 
cabinets with shining brass handles. His 
law-books stood row upon row, in bulky 
dignity on his shelves; while gold-lettered 
tin boxes on which one could almost see 
to shave bore the names of the oldest and 
most respected families in the vicinity. 

Now Jackson generally dropped his 
correspondence on the floor after perusal ; 
he loathed red tape. ‘‘ Stephen’s Epitome” 
would as likely have volume two standing 
on its head as though rejoicing at having 
superseded volume one ; and the docu- 
ments referring to one’s case were generally 
produced, after a struggle, from under the 
table, by means of a crook-handled walk- 
ing-stick. 

Moreover, Johnson was a_ confirmed 
bachelor, not absolutely a misogamist, 
but with a lively horror of the nuisance of 
bringing up a large family. “ For,” said 
he, ‘‘my habits are all formed; fancy me 
with a couple of squalling babies in the 
house, who would break in upon my hard- 
earned rest, would always be having 
croup or measles, or whooping-cough or 
something! They would turn my well- 
ordered establishment inside out. No, 
no! I have my housekeeper who super- 
intends everything inside ; then I have my 
coachman, groom, and gardener for out- 
side, my horses, and dog or two, so I’m 
perfectly happy.” 
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How little in our puny wisdom do we 
foresee the changes that may be brought 
about in a rash moment in the life of the 
most methodical of men and in the cosmos 
of the best regulated of households! Both 
Jackson and Johnson were hunting-men 
and keen sportsmen; and perhaps it was 
because Jackson had not been asked that 
Johnson without hesitation accepted the 
responsibility of walking a puppy. It 
might be because during the past season 
there had been some slight friction between 
Johnson and the Master, and the former 
was desirous of conciliating the latter; 
but, whatever the reason, it was none the 
less a fact that Johnson had consented to 
walk a puppy. It was then that a change 
came o’er the spirit of his dream, at such 
times as he was allowed the luxury of 
sleep. It was then that Johnson’s pre- 
science failed him, and he knew not that 
in the little trembling mild-eyed foxhound 
which looked entre atingly up at him, as if 
beseeching his fathe rly care and protec- 
tion, he was raising up for himself a 
monster that would wreck his peace for 
many months, so that he would become unto 
himself a feeble imitation of Frankenstein. 

I do not for one moment believe it was 
the puppy’s fault. From first to last she 
was no worse than others of her species, 
and she was certainly a thing of beauty ; 
but perhaps it was her irresponsibility in the 
matter of assaults, and her total disregard 
of the rights of property, that militated 
against the peace of the legal mind, and 
set the legal teeth on edge. Her name 
was Tomboy, but whether bestowed upon 
her from hereditary boisterousness, which 
was considered certain to develop sooner 
or later, must remain a mystery. Mrs. 
Farmer, Johnson’s housekeeper, who was 
naturally timid of dogs, and who rather 


imagined that she performed an act of 


heroism whenever she stroked the collie, 
as soon as she saw the helpless babe with 
the mild brown eyes and silken ears, and 
heard its infantile whimper, thought it a 
shame to give such a name to a poor 
innocent thing; and she emphasised her 
opinion by saying ‘‘I do, indeed!” 

Well, Tomboy was installed and throve. 
In those early days she had a beau- 
tiful cot with nice clean straw, in which 
she ensconced herself on the third revo- 
lution, and lay there so prettily, so 
innocently munching in baby fashion at 
any refractory wisp that rose up and tickled 
her nose. As the weather was somewhat 
cold still she was brought into the kitchen 
at night; and there, when left to her medi- 
tations, her plaintive whimpers went to 
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the motherly heart of Mrs. Farmer, and 
kept her awake with memories of a dead 
and gone infant of many years ago; not 
to mention that the celibate Johnson had 
dreams of spectral children dissimilar to 
those of Charles Lamb. 

At first Tomboy’s delinquencies were of 
a very ordinary kind common to the inex- 
perience of babyhood; but soon she began 
to feel that she had a new series of sensa- 
tions, which were not an unmixed pleasure, 
in the shape of strange little ivory pro- 
trusions which itched, and irritated her as 
they came through the gums. Then began 
a crusade against every available article 
from the cane of her basket to the house- 
maid’s broomstick. Like an obstinate child 
she would ignore the substitute for a coral 
in the shape of a mutton bone, and just go 
for everything she ought not. She was 
shockingly familiar, too, with people to 
whom she had not been introduced, and 
would hang on to the trouser-leg of the 
greatest stranger with all the affection and 
tenacity of an old friend. Meeting one 


day in the garden with the next-door 
cat, she rushed up with open mouth 
and genial smile, and proceeded to 


fall upon its neck with her clumsy paws 
in quite a Scriptural manner; but im- 
mediately a prolonged wail, a curled- 
down stern, and a rapid entrance to 
the sanctuary of the back kitchen 
informed the neighbourhood as_ well 
as the household of the nature of 
the reception of her friendly overtures. 
During the remainder of the day there 
were numerous spots about her counten- 
ance and shoulders which seemed to 
demand unremitting attention, and a lull 
of nearly twelve hours took place in the 
storm of her restless energy. 

It soon became patent to the infant 
hound that the garden was not a desirable 
playground, and she therefore made her 
way down the side of the house and 
through the railings to the front door- 
steps, where she sat like a living picture 
of ‘‘Cave Canem.” On the approach of 
anyone, however, she would squeeze her- 
self in under the rhododendron bush, and, 
like one of Mark Twain’s ancestors (with- 
out the sword), pounce out upon them 
for the mere pleasure of seeing them 
jump. If by any chance she succeeded 
in startling a shop-boy into dropping a 
parcel, she was “on to it” in a moment, 
rendering a pound of butter or some 
breakfast bacon unrecognisable in a very 
short time. Each day at dinner Johnson 
had to listen to stories of Tomboy’s depre- 
dations. Now it was an old aunt of Mrs. 
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Farmer’s frightened nearly into a fit: 
again, it was a pensioner’s nether gar- 


ments made still more ragged. Johnson 
smiled: these things were matters of 
course, the every-day incidents of a puppy’s 
life. He was very sorry for Mrs. Farmer's 
aunt, and left a shilling for the pensioner. 
Two days later, as Johnson was leaving 
his house for his office, the Vicar passed 
the gate, and instead of the genial, frank 
‘Good morning!” a cool and stately bow 
was his only ac- 
knowledgment 
of Johnson’s 
friendly saluta- 


tion. Startled, \ e> == 
Johnson paused, Ei, cle aren 


and then the re, 
Vicar, turning 
suddenly 
though 
mined to 
his mind of a 
grievance, said : 
‘Mr. Johnson, 
I must request 
you to kee p that 
ferocious dog” 
the Vicar knew 
little of 
‘under 
straint. The 
day before 
yesterday it 
knocked down 
and greatly 
frightened my 
little girl, whom 
I sent to you 
with a_ note.” 
There was an 
ominous em- 
phasis on the 
word “note.” 
Johnson apolo- 
gised, asserting 
that it was merely the playfulness of the pup; 
but the Vicar was obdurate , and the lawyer, 
losing patience, aske d, “‘Is there anything 
e else ? ?” “Well, yes,” replied the c lergyman; 
‘we waited dinner ra quarter of an hour for 
you last night. We had overlooked the fact 
of not receiving a written acceptance of 
the invitation, as it contained the phrasg 
‘sans cérémonie,’ but ” “T received 
no invitation!” cried Johnson. ‘ Come 
with me!” And he strode up the path 
to procure corroboration from Mrs. 
Farmer. Near the steps, and protruding 
from under a rhododendron bush, was a 
crumpled paper. Picking it up with a 
Strong presentiment upon him, Johnson 


as 
deter- 
ease 


dogs) 
re- 
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straightened out the soiled, mauled, and 
half-chewed missive. The mystery was 
solved. ‘Tomboy had playfully bounded 
forth, upset the frightened child, and 
picked up the now forgotten note. An 
invitation to dinner that night made peace 
between the Church and the Law. 
Returning home after some fine old 
port, Johnson was quite inclined to smile 
at the vagaries of Tomboy, but was met at 
the dining-room door by Mrs. Farmer, 
-who informed 
him that the pup 
was ill. Off 
went Johnson to 


x. the kitchen, 

pres ; 
where, with dim 
eyes, burning 
nose, and hot 
dry skin, the 
lively Tomboy 
lay moaning. 


“Is there any 
castor-oil in the 
house ?” ‘* No, 
Sir.” Away went 
Johnson to the 
other end of the 
town, and in- 
curred the wrath 
of the chemist 
for awakening 
him out of his 
first sleep for 
castor-oil (con- 
temptuous em- 
phasis), and for 
a dog (unstinted 
indignation). 
Ruffled but 
triumphant, 
Johnson re- 
turned; but the 
administration 


of the oil, 
poured out by 
the trembling hand of Mrs. Farmer (who 


was convinced that it was hydrophobia), 
while Johnson held open the poor 
nervous puppy’s mouth and endeavoured 
to keep its oscillating body still between 
his knees, was a very difficult task in- 
deed, and one in which Johnson’s dress 
trousers suffered seriously. In. a few 
minutes Tomboy had a fit, and came 
out of it only to go into another. John- 
son donned his overcoat and hat, and 
trudged more than half his former journey 
for a “vet.” An interview through a 
window was the result. ‘“‘Oh! distemper! 
Keep her warm ! 


pills! I’ll be 


Give her some Purcell’s 
the 


round in morning.” 
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“But she’s got fits!” shouted Johnson. 
‘Oh, they do, they do! Watch her care- 
fully and see she doesn’t do herself a mis- 
chief. I’ll be round in the morning.” 

Chilled to the bone, Johnson. went 
home and had some whisky. Now John- 
son was an abstemious man, and had had 
some port at dinner. He had whisky 
hot, and sat and looked at Tomboy. Tom- 
boy moaned and Johnson dozed, then 
pulled himself together. Tomboy was 
struggling to get out of bed; Johnson 
replaced her and sat up all nighi, taking 
small doses of whisky to keep him awake. 
In the morning Tomboy was a shade 
better ; Johnson was a shade worse. A 
whisky and soda took the place of break- 
fast (an unprecedented occurrence), and 
his business interviews were characterised 
by a most unusual absence of mind that 
morning. ‘Towards noon the mind came 
back, bringing with it a joke; and staid, 
serious, methodical Johnson, who was so 
reserved that he almost resented a question 
as to his health, went about smiling 
placidly, courting inquiry, to which he 
replied : “I have been up all night 
engaged upon an important case, ‘ Dis- 
temper v. Tomboy.’ I’m for the de- 
fence!” After which he went away 
chuckling. But as a good many people 
were unacquainted with the name of the 
pup, the joke fell a little flat. Another 
night of sleepless watching almost upset 
Jchnson’s equilibrium altogether. When 
a man has been for years a creature 
of method, a slave to system, he is 
easily upset. The easy-goer 
breaks. Johnson broke; and some days 
after, when Tomboy was convalescent, 
Mrs. Farmer, on entering the room, found 
the invalid sitting solemnly listening to 
her temporary master, who was reading to 
her extracts from Mr. Jorrock’s lectures as 
recorded in ‘‘ Handley Cross,” on the 
duties of young hounds. 

Tomboy recovered and grew: 
recovered and became more 
than ever. 


Johnson 
methodical 
It was about this time that 
the great case of ‘‘ Fordyce v. Blenkinsop” 
loomed on the legal horizon, and Johnson 


acted for Fordyce. Office hours became too 
short for the accumulation of the technical- 
ities with which the case abounded, so 
Johnson brought or had sent to his 
private residence huge tomes for refer- 
ence, and sat down to burn the midnight 
oil in his study on the first-floor back, 
which overlooked the garden where Tom- 
boy now resided in a sort of loose-box. 
This, too, was, by an unfortunate coin- 
cidence, the night which the pup had 


bends, he 
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chosen to inaugurate a series of thanks- 
giving services for her recovery. In the 
fullness of her heart she gave vent to a 
long deep-lunged, full-toned bay, which so 
surprised and delighted her with its depth 
and strength that she encored herself many 
times, and made night hideous. Johnson 
raved and evenswore. Heraised the window 
and shouted; Tomboy responded with a 
friendly whimper. To suffering Johnson 
came back the long-forgotten words of 
Brutus, and he thought he, too, would 
rather be a dog and bay the moon than 
be a human being, Roman or not, and 
listen to one. A neighbouring window 
opened, and the gruff voice of old Bloxam, 
the retired butcher, now an amateur horti- 
culturist, was heard, “Keep that dog 
quiet !” with a small qualification between 
the *‘ that” and the ‘‘dog.” Johnson did 
not answer, but Tomboy did, and the case 
of Fordyce suffered in consequence. 

Days went on and bills came in, now for 
a door-mat, now for a pound of candles, 
again for oranges, and then for a scrub- 
bing-brush. One night Johnson came 
home, and was partaking of his solitary 
dinner, when Mrs. Farmer entered in a 
state of agitation. ‘I wish you would 
come into the hall, Sir. I’m sure Tom- 
boy has got something!” ‘Tomboy had: 
severed * from each other, scattered, 
crumpled, and, as the Yankees say, “half 
chawn,” lay the sheets of the brief in 
the case of ‘‘ Fordyce v. Blenkinsop,” 
which Johnson was about to peruse that 
night prior to its despatch to the great 
Poplar Q.C. Adding insult to injury Tom- 
boy resented the rescue of the scattered 
folios, till Johnson’s avenging whip sent 
her howling to her back- kitcher n sanctuary. 

A butcher (not the one Johnson dealt 
with) complained insolently of Tomboy’s 
spoliation of sweetbreads, and Johnson 
haughtily asked for proofs: a county- 
court summons followed, and Jackson 
represented the butcher, avd won. Then 
uprose a coolness between the two 
solicitors. 

On the following Sunday Johnson went 
to church, as was his wont, and remained 
for the sermon, in the midst of which a 
hideous yelling of canine voices arose 
from the churchyard. Tomboy had chosen 
this opportune hour for her first steeple- 
chase meeting, which was attended by all 
the dogs in the town. The course was 
some score times round the churchyard—a 
difficult country, numerously studded with 
granite and marble obstacles. The 
vergers cleared the course at last, but 
Tomboy remained to greet her master at 
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the gate. Thus arose a coolness between 


Johnson on the one part and the Vicar 
and churchwardens on the other. 

‘* What is bred in the bone,” 
proverb is somewhat musty. 

In the old-fashioned oak-panelled hall 
before alluded to, near the solitary figure 


The 


etc ! 


‘* WHAT IS BRED IN THE BONE!” 


in armour, hung the mask and brush of a 
fine dog-fox, which had supplied several 
hard runs in his day, when his vigorous 
bedy lived and swiftly moved between 
these extremities. These had _ early 
attracted Tomboy’s attention, and, true 
to her instincts, she yearned for a more 
intimate acquaintanceship. One day the 
arm-chair for the use of waiting callers 
was left conveniently near the table above 
which the coveted trophy hung. Tomboy 
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saw her opportunity, and rose to it. From 
the chair to the highly polished table was 
but a step, thence to the goal was but a 
small spring. Alas! the take-off was bad : 
a slip, a convulsive grab, and down came 
puppy and trophy and all. Tomboy 
picked up the brush and skirmished round 
with it triumphantly, but her glory was 
shortlived, for at that moment Johnson 
entered, and the whip took all the humour 
out of the situation for the pup. It was 
with a wistful gaze that she saw the orna- 
ment taken away next day to be reinstated 
on its shelf, and the table despatched ona 
truck to the French polisher’s. 

On flew the weeks, and Tomboy seemed 
almost a reformed character ; some trifling 
peccadilloes certainly marked her onward 
path, but her energetic ingenuity had not 
found vent in anything worthy of the name 
of coup. So Johnson thought with satis- 
faction as he stood one morning at his 
office window, when suddenly came a hue 
and cry from up the street, and a boy’s 

shrill voice screaming 
‘Stop thief!” Johnson 
looked, and like a flash of 
lightning Tomboy flew past 
with a shoulder of mutton 
firmly held in her powerful 
jaws, making straight for 
home. The butcher-boy 
and others followed, while 
ladies ran out of her way. 
Johnson went out, and met 
the butcher’s boy returning 
with the damaged joint. 
Quietly he slipped half-a- 
sovereign into the lad’s 
hand, who honestly gave it 
to his master. This good 
man rewarded him with a 
shilling, then cut away the 
bitten part, and sold the 
rest. ‘“‘It was only mis- 
chief,” he remarked 
leniently next day. 

The time for returning 
the puppies was close at 
hand. If Tomboy could 
only be kept in, could only 

be persuaded to desist from iniquity for 
three days, all would be well. 

‘*Man proposes” again, etc.! Mrs. 
Farmer came in with the information 
that Tomboy had arrived from the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bloxam’s with his mouth full 
of onions. Johnson was annoyed; a 
mutual antipathy existed between the two, 
and the lawyer scarcely knew how to 
approach the horticulturist with a view to 
compensation for such a trivial loss. 
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Before he had made up his mind, a violent 
ring startled the household, and in another 
moment Mr. Bloxam, with crimson face, 
burst into the dining-room, exclaiming, 
‘* Now, Sir, look what your cur has done!” 
“Sir!” replied Johnson frigidly, ‘‘ my 
foxhound puppy has purloined a few of your 
onions. ‘Send in a bill for the damage.” 


OF A 
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cheque for five guineas, which Bloxam 
ungraciously pocketed, muttering as he 
stooped to pick up the sole survivor, “I 
believe there were seven ! ” 

This was Tomboy’s last exploit. In two 
days she found herself among many others 
of her kind. She was eventually judged, 
and succeeded in obtaining third place. 


‘* STOP THIEF!” 


“Onions be hanged!” shouted Bloxam 
indignantly. ‘‘They were bulbs, Sir, bulbs! 
Rare Dutch prize tulip bulbs! Every one 
of them worth a guinea apiece !” 

‘How many has he eaten?” 
Johnson quietly. 

“* How do I know ?” roared the other. 

At that moment Tomboy entered, and 
laid a bulb at her master’s feet. More in 
sorrow than in anger, Johnson looked 
down at her; then rose, and wrote out a 


asked 


Johnson was at the banquet given to the 
walkers, and was called up to receive 
third award, which, much to his disgust, 
consisted of a large, handsomely framed 
photo-crayon of the M.F.H. 

Samuel Johnson has not walked a puppy 
since ; nor when I was at Manor Villa did 


I see anything of the prize. Whether its 
presence reminded my host too much of 
Tomboy or too much of the Master, I 
must leave my readers to conjecture. 





AFTER THE RAIN. 


By MRS. HEN 
HERE now! What do you think 
of that for a view! This is 
better than sitting in the hotel all day 
long, even if we do come in for a shower. 
The fresh wet breeze blows away the cob- 
webs. You have been sitting by the fire 
eating chocolates ever since lunch. I 
don’t know how girls stand it.” 

** And you have been smoking cigarettes! 
Oh, isn’t it lovely!) I’m glad I came. I 
would have come before but nobody asked 
me. :: :.5 had to hint as. was. :: . 
How many miles have we walked—five ?” 

“Five! That’s good! Barely two; 
but the last part of the way is a pretty 
good pull. You came up well! Now 
see !—there is Morecambe behind us, and 
It is 
the breath of salt in the air which makes 
it so refreshing. Do you know the names 
of the mountains? You ought to get them 
up, you know, while you are here. That 
big fellow over there, behind Claife Heights 
is Coniston Old Man. He looks well 
to-night! There are the Langdales— 
they are catching it as usual in the valley ! 
Loughrigg on the right, Great Gable to 
the left, and Bowfell over there with the 
peak—no, wait a moment !—the one with 
the peak is Great Gable, and the other— 
confound it! why didn’t I put Baddeley 
in my pocket? I always forget it when it 
would be of use. . The one with the 
peak must be 

‘** What does it matter which it is? Say 
it’s both, and put your mind at rest. I 
didn’t come out in the damp to hear you 
talk about mountains, like a stupid old 
guide-book. That’s not the sort of con- 
versation that I like at all ig 

“And what kind of conversation do you 
like, if one may ask ?” 

‘Personal! Tell me about yourself. 
We have been together every day for the 
last three weeks, but before that I did not 
know there was such a man in the world. 
There must be a great deal to tell. Let 
me see, this is Friday ! What were you 
doing to-day three weeks ? Begin at the 
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a glimpse of the sea to the right. 


” 
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beginning, and go right through the day. 
When I have friends I like to be able to 
imagine what they are doing.” 

‘‘Imagination sounds rather out of 
place in this case. It is all such deadly 
prose. Six years ago I could have given 
you a more interesting answer, but since 
then my Governor died, and it was dis- 
covered that the old piace was mortgaged 
up to the hilt, and that my only inherit- 
ance was a crop of debts. I don’t blame 
him. It was his idea of kindness to hide 
things from me so long as he could, and, 
if he were mistaken, he gave me some 
rattling good times to remember. I 
had to set to work, you see! Pretty 
rough at twenty-six! The family in- 
fluence got me into the bank with which 
we had had dealings, and—there I am! 
Kensington omnibus, eight-thirty every 
morning ; chop and cheese at restaurant 
at one o’clock; Kensington omnibus, five- 
thirty in the afternoon—dinner alone in 
my diggings; smoke, read, and bed! 
That’s not one day alone, Miss Erroll, 
you may take it as a fair sample of three 
hundred out of the three hundred and 
sixty-five. The diggings are comfort- 
able enough. I don’t deserve any pity 
on that score. I am quite content with 
them.” 

“I am sure they are horrid. Men’s 
rooms are all the same—I’ve seen dozens 
of them: smell of tobacco—evening news- 
papers—dogskin gloves on the mantel- 
piece among the ornaments. . You 
have no right to be content. All alone, 
too! So unsociable! Then you are a 
banker! I am always puzzled about 
banks—perhaps you can explain them to 
me. . . . Howis it that they can afford 
to take care of money, and pay for the 
rent, and the clerks, and—and all the 
expenses of the office, and not charge 
anything for it? They even give you 
interest into the bargain. Father grumbles 
because it is so little, but I think it is 
wonderful that they give anything at all. 


a” 


How on earth do they manage : 
M 
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** You don’t understand the principle of 
banking. You say that the bank ‘takes 


care’ of your money, but when you open 
an account the amount is not simply put 
in the safe, and left there till you require it. 
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going out for a walk with Mangnall’s 
Questions.. What’s that? A spot of 
rain! Qh, look at the mountains! ‘The 
sun has gone in, and they look all 
black and gloomy. It is going to pour.” 


‘‘IF YOU DON’T DO SOMETHING TO AMUSE ME I SHALL CATCH COLD.” 


It is invested in such a manner as to bring 
in a percentage larger than that which is 
allowed to you. For instance : a man has 
a thousand bales of cotton, on which he 
wishes an advance; it is hypothecated to 
the bank, which advances him money upon 
it, for which he is charged a certain 
interest. ‘The money which they advance 
to him is your money, and as they allow 
you only a small percentage, and charge 
him much more, a considerable margin 
accrues to the bank. Of course, all the 
funds are not disposed of in this manner ; 
they are used to purchase stock, which 
is ” 

“Oh, oh, oh! do stop! I’m not a bit 
interested. I didn’t mean you to go on 
explaining all day long. What an im- 
proving person you are! It’s as bad as 


“It is indeed. We had better be off. 
By Jove! it is coming with a vengeance— 
we are too late, I’m afraid. Sit down 
here, behind this rock. ‘The shower will 
be over in ten minutes, but you will be 
soaked through if we are caught. There! 
But you must put on your cloak—that 
blouse is too thin for a mountain-side. 
What do you call this fluffy stuff, again - 
Chiffon! It’s very pretty. You have got 
it awfully creased, though; is that with. 
wearing it under a cloak ?” 

““Creased! Good gracious! What is 
the man talking about? It’s meant to 
be like that—it’s pleated, Sir—accordion 
pleated! It takes three times as much 
chiffon and costs four times as much 
money to have it made like this.” 

““In—deed ! Well, marvellous are the 
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ways of women. I always thought so, and 
now I know it. And how much might 
a trifle like that cost, if one may ask! 
Five guineas! Is that so? It looks 
so simple that I thought perhaps five 
shillings—(A lesson for you, my friend! 
How many five-guinea blouses could you 
afford in the year? Don’t be a mad 
fool!). . . It is heresy, no doubt, but I 
liked you just as well in that blue print 
this morning. Are you shivering? Lean 
back further into the corner and let me 
hold the umbrella—your hands will be 
cold. . . That’s a fine diamond you have in 
that ring. I have often admired it. Why 
do you wear it on that finger? Is there— 
er—have yOu—a special reason ?” 
“Several. It was my mother’s. It is 
too small for the first finger and too large 
for the fourth. I used to wear it on my 
right hand, but I was obliged to change 
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don’t do something to amuse me | shall 
catch cold. Tell me a story—a story 
about a man with grey eyes and brown 
hair—and—and a locket on the end of his 
watch-chain. What is in the locket, I 
wonder ?” 

“It is empty—he hasnothing to put in. . . 
Shall I tell you about him? I had made 
up my mind that it was just what I might 
not do, but it can make no difference, and 
it may amuse you—till the shower is over. 
Where shall I begin? ... He hada dull time 
of it, this man, and he looked forward all 
the year to his three weeks’ holiday in the 
country. One year the friend with whom 
he had arranged to travel failed him at 
the last moment, and he was thrown 
on his own resources. He came down 
to Windermere, to one of the hotels, and 
he met a girl. He had never seen a girl 
before, or he thought he had not. He 


**REALLY AND TRULY SHE WAS VERY NICE—NOT WORLDLY A BIT.” 


it. It hurt so much when—er—when 
people squeezed my hand! Oh! what a 
funny face! I love to shock you—you 
look so solemn. . . It is simply pouring; 
I believe it will go on for hours. If you 


happened to sit next to her at table, and 


they grew intimate. She was bright and 
pretty and charming. She laughed at 
him and mimicked him to his face, and 
the slow-witted fool followed her about 
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as if she were a will-o’-the-wisp. She 
smiled, and he was glad, she frowned, 
and the sky was overcast. They rambled 
about together in the woods ; they rowed 
on the lake. He told himself fifty 
times a day that he was a fool for his 
pains. He made up his mind that he 
would leave before breakfast next morn- 
ing and put himself beyond the reach 
of temptation. When morning came he 
felt he must see her oncemore. ... She 
was kind to him, as she was to everyone 
around. It was in her nature to be 
gracious, but she never thought of any- 
thing more. He was a poor man, and she 
was rich. If he worked hard for a week 
he would not have earned much more 
than would buy her a blouse such as she 
wore every afternoon——” 

“Some people look just as well in 
print. You said so yourself a few minutes 
ago!” 

“I did, yes! But she was fond of pretty 
things, and had been accustomed to them 
all her life. He was not so selfish as to 
wish her to give them up for his sake, or 
to sacrifice all the possibilities which lay 
before her. She had already done a great 
deal for him, and he was grateful with all 
his heart. She brought a touch of poetry 


into his life, and showed him the meaning 


of many things he had not understood 
before. He might be a sadder, but he 
knew he would be a better man for having 
met her. The thought of her would 
remain with him all his life—a sweetness, 
an inspiration. . . . The shower is over. 
We had better start. It may be only a 
short interval.” 

“Not yet; 1’m not ready. 
hear the end. 
after that ?” 

“*Oh, the usual thing. He went back 
to his work, and she married someone—a 
Duke, I think—some bigwig with a name 
and an estate and family diamonds. He 
read about her in the newspapers some- 
times, and saw her carriage pass by, but 
she never saw him. He was on the top 
of the Kensington omnibus, you see. An 
immeasurable distance! She could not 
be expected to recognise him. That was 
the end.” 


I want to 
What—what happened 
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‘Are you sure? I read that story once, 
but it did not end like that. There was a 
Duke—he was a Lord really, but it doesn’t 
matter. He didn’t care for the girl her- 
self, but he wanted her money to pay his 
debts and to give hima chance of gambling 
afresh. The girl despised him. She 
loved fun, and when people knew her just 
a little they thought she was frivolous, but 
really and truly she was very nice—not 
worldlyabit. She had enough money to buy 
everything she fanciec sept one thing. 
She could have bought a title, but that 
was not what she wanted. It was a 
difficult thing to buy, and sometimes she 
was afraid that just because she was so 
rich she would never find it at all. Then 
she met Aim! She was one of a dozen 
girls, many of them prettier and more 
attractive than herself, but he liked her 
best. They went about together just as 
you said, and every day they had more to 
say—they understood each other better. 
He knew nothing about her money until 
one day an interfering old woman took it 
into her head to enlighten him. She 
speculated on the amount of the girl’s 
fortune, and offered to bet with him on 
his chance of gaining the prize. Zo 
bet! A little bird came and told the girl 
all about that interview: how dismayed he 
seemed ; in what words he answered. After 
that she noticed that he tried to avoid 
her, but she would not allow it. She 
pocketed her pride and put herselfin his way. 
One afternoon she went out with him and 
sat in the damp on the mountain-side (she 
was rheumatic, too, poor little thing—it 
was quite likely she would be crippled for 
life!). He was going away the next day, 
and it was the last chance. . She wanted 
to tell him what it was she longed for so 
much, but he would not ask her. She 
made herself horribly cheap. There 
was only one thing she prayed and hoped 
for at the bottom of her heart—that he 
would not drive her to propose to him in so 
many words. He was onlya man, and he 
might cast it up at her afterwards. 
Oh, oh, oh! how can you! Don’t be so 
rough. I told you it cost five guineas. 
You silly, 
sensible. 


proud boy, come home and be 
The sun is shining!” 
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OW delightful it would be if folks 
would dress for the part they play! 
One could even forgive a man for being a 
duke if he added a little colour to life by 
appearing before our admiring eyes in a 
crimson, ermine-skirted robe and with a 
coronet upon his brow. The House of 
Lords would be 
the most popu- 
lar place in the 
Empire, I am 
sure, if peers 
could only be 
persuaded to 
attire them- 
selves like 
peers, and for- 
sake the con- 
ventional garb 
of the stock- 
broker, for the 
most prosaic of 
us love a touch 
of glittering 
splendours. 
These were 
the thoughts 
that simmered 
through my 
mind when I[ 
went to Gros- 
venor Gardens 
to spend an 
afternoon with 
the Spanish 
Ambassador, 
Count de Casa 
Valencia. You 
never think of 
Spain and its 
Ambassadors to the Court of St. James’s 
without conjuring up visions of Velazquez- 
like nobles, black ringleted and black 
eyed, clad in gorgeous costumes, with rich 
silk peeping through the slashes of puffed 
sleeves, elegant doublets thrown across 
the shoulders, hats resplendent with gay 
plumes, and jewels in the buckles of trim 
shoes. Spain and its Ministers had a fore- 
most place in English history during the 


HIS EXCELLENCY 


COUNT 


Spanish Ambassador to the Court of St. Fames’s. 


latter times of the ill-fated Stuarts; but 
English people did not quite appreciate 
Spanish influence, and raised their hands 
in thanks when the fascinating Count of 
Gondomar failed in wedding our Charles I. 
to the Infanta. 

The Romance and Teutonic races have 
little in com- 
mon, and with 
the Hanoverian 
succession 
Spain fell out 
of the councils 
of Great 
Britain, and 
was repre- 
sented in 
London only 
by a Legation. 
But within the 
last six or 
seven years 
Spain has re- 
sumed some- 
thing of her 
old honour,and 
again sent an 
Ambassador to 
England. I 
say “some- 
thing of her 
old honour” 
because I was 
disappointed 
the Spanish 
Ambassador 
did not meet 
me in the 
trappings of 
am bassadorial 
magnificence. I regretted the absence 
of the violet-tinted doublet, the slim 
bejewelled rapier, the cuffs of rarest lace, 
and the kerchief laden with scent—the 
customary paraphernalia of an Ambas- 
sador in the olden days—but, on the 
other hand, I was rejoiced to find a man 
of courtly grace, a man of the world who 
had travelled much, seen a good deal of 
the Old and the New Hemispheres, who 
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threw in his lot and laboured hard for the 
reigning house of Spain during the most 
chaotic period of Spanish history, who has 
studied English constitutional governmené 
to some purpose, and who, when diplo- 
matic affairs 
are not being 
discussed, 
loves to tell 
and hear an 
anecdote. 
There is 
nothing of the 
proverbial 
“haughty 
Don” about 
Count de Casa 
Valencia. He 
has a counten- 
ance some- 
thing like that 
of Prince 
Bismarck, 
but with the 
Bismarckian iron taken out and the silver 
of amiability in its place ; and as he talks 
of his young King, Alfonso XIII., of his 
intelligence and boyish pranks, he grows 
animated and enthusiastic. 

The Ambassador has a 


DON F. DE ZFA BERMUDEZ. 


Second Secretary to the Spanish 
Embassy in London, 


son about the 


same age as the King of Spain, ten years, 


and when the Count was in Madrid the two 
boys were playfellows. Little Alfonso, 
who, by the way, talks English exceedingly 
well, has early acquired a passion for 
seeing horse-races. He is never so 
delighted as when his mother, the Queen- 
Regent Christina, takes him to a race- 
meeting in the environs of Madrid. Last 
year, just before his Excellency came to 
London, his boy was with the King watch- 
ing some horses run. 

“I wish I were going to England with 
you,” said Alfonso XIII. with a sigh to 
his companion, “for I’ve heard they’ve 
got splendid horse-races there.” 

“Then why don’t you come ?” said his 
playmate. 

“Oh!” said Alfonso, ‘I would like 
to, but, you know, it’s an awful nuisance 
being a King, and not to be able to do just 
as you like.” 

The Spanish Embassy is the corner house 
in Grosvenor Gardens, partly overlooking 
the grounds of Buckingham Palace. The 
study, in which I had a long chat with his 
Excellency, is a well-lighted apartment 
looking right on to the roadway. On one 
side of the grey granite mantelpiece is a 
panel photograph of the King of Spain, 
while on the other side is one of the King of 
Portugal, and between the two stand small 
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busts of Shakspere and Milton. On the 
walls are engravings of several of Velaz- 
quez’ well-known paintings, the dwarfs 
amusing the Infanta Margaret, his “ Bene- 
diction,” and others. His Excellency, I 
may say, is the fourth Ambassador to our 
Court since the Spanish Embassy was 
re-established: the first was Don José 
Luis Albareda, the second the Marquis de 
Casa Laiglesia, and the third Don Cipriano 
del Mazo. Long years ago, when Lord 
Palmerston was Premier, the Count first 
came to London as Secretary to the Spanish 
Legation. Don Javier Isturiz was then 
Minister—an old and cautious diplomat. 
Through the stress of the many rebel- 
lious commotions from which Spain has 
suffered within the last half-century Count 
de Casa Valencia has ever been constant 
to the Alfonsists. He is the personal 
friend of many of the Continental royal 
families, and among his chatty reminis- 
cences he told me an amusing story about 
Napoleon III. and the celebrated Duc de 
Malakoff, who commanded the allied 
armies in the Crimea and was subsequently 
French Ambassador in London. The 
Emperor Napoleon was particularly fond 
of Cheshire cheese, and one evening, 
when at Compiégne, he happened to 
mention the fact at dinner. Among the 
guests was an Englishman, who said he 
was delighted, because it so happened that 
the best Cheshire cheeses were made on 
his estate, and he would be glad to send 
one to the Emperor. Napoleon was 
pleased, and suggested the cheese should 
be sent to 
the Embassy 
in London, 
and Malakoff 
could forward 
it in the bag 
with the de- 
spatches. The 
gentleman 
from Cheshire 
was true to 
his promise, 
and one day 
a fine cheese 
was delivered 
DON CARLOS CRISPI to Malakoff 
DE VALDAURA Y¥ FORTUNY. for his im- 
perial master. 
Malakoff was 
in rather a 
hilarious mood at the moment — he 
was on the point of being married to 
Mdlle. Sophie Valera, the sister of one of 
Spain’s foremost literary men—and there- 
fore it was natural he should drop into 


Third Secretary to the Spanish 
Embassy tn London, 
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poetry. So he sent this telegram to the 
Emperor— 

Sire, 
Un Chester m’est remis pour vous étre rendu, 
Je vous expédie donc le fromage attendu. 


Napoleon was at dinner when the jingle 
arrived, and there was a good deal of 
merriment over it. But an Emperor 
cannot permit an Ambassador to make 
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has been in Harley Street and in Portland 
Place, and now, under a lease from the 
Duke of Westminster, at No. 1, Grosvenor 
Gardens. At the time of the Queen’s 
coronation, Spain sent one of its most 
courteous sons, Don Antonio Gonzalez, as 
Ambassador Extraordinary, to be present 
on that noteworthy occasion. At that 
time the First Secretary to the Legation 
was Comyn, who received the Ambassador 
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merry with him in verse, and so he at once 
sent a reply— 


lous étes Maréchal, mon cher Pélissier, 
Ne vous livres donc pas a@ des vers d épicier. 


The representatives of Spain in England 
have not always lived in the same quarter 
of London. The most famous of Spanish 
Ambassadors, Eustace Chapuys, who 
danced attendance at our Court during 
nearly the 
King Harry, lived somewhere in Holborn, 
probably near the Viaduct. At the com- 
mencement of the present century the 
Spanish Minister lived in Manchester 
Square, and the Duke of San Carlos, who 
had been one of Wellington’s aides-de- 
camp in the Peninsular War, resided 
there for some time. Since then the 
official house of Spain’s plenipotentiary 


whole of the reign of bluff 
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on his arrival in London. Comyn was a 
bachelor, and therefore suggested that 
Gonzalez should dine with him at his club, 
the Travellers’. The Ambassador went, 
and the couple sat down at a little table 
téte-a-téte. Lord Palmerston came into 
the room, and when the First Secretary 
pointed him out, the Ambassador sug- 
gested an introduction, and that the Prime 
Minister be invited to join them at dinner. 
The First Secretary was dubious about the 
propriety of such a course, considering the 
official position of the two men, and the 
fact that Don Antonio Gonzalez had not 
yet presented his credentials. So he 
declared it was against etiquette. The 
Ambassador was sorry. Any way, fie 
inquired, couldn't Palmerston be asked to 
join them subsequently over a bottle of 
wine ? Comyn was doubtful about that also 
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Then the Ambassador thought of some 
other way by which he, the representative 
of Spain, could show his respect for the 
Prime Minister. Now a Spaniard is, above 
all things, chivalrous. If he is riding ina 
tramcar, and a pretty lady sits near him, 
he pays her fare out of admiration, and 
the lady by no means regards it as an 
insulting presumption. When the chival- 
rous Spaniard sees a lady sipping an ice, 
he will call the waiter to him, slip a coin 
into his hand, and tell him to inform the 
damsel the ice is paid for. And so the 
Spanish Ambassador, flushed with amiabil- 
ity and kindliness, whispered to the waiter, 
“You see Lord Palmerston over there ; 
well, when he asks for his bill tell him a 
gentleman has paid for his dinner.” When 
Comyn grew wroth, and told Gonzalez the 
waiter must do no such thing, the Spanish 
Ambassador was much surprised at the 
strange customs of the country he was 
visiting. 

Most people in the diplomatic world 
will recollect Don José Luis Albareda ; 
the Marquis de Casa Laiglesia, who during 
the short time he was Ambassador here 
played a prominent part in Society; and 
the last Ambassador, Don Cipriano del 
Mazo. The Count de Casa Valencia speaks 
French and English, though his English is 
a little hesitating. All his life he has been 
engaged in diplomacy. As I have men- 
tioned, he was formerly Secretary in 
London, but he has also been in Wash- 
ington and Mexico, and before he became 
Ambassador he was the Spanish Minister 
at Lisbon. He has been a member of the 
Congress of Deputies in Madrid; since 


the Restoration has been a life member of 


the Senate, and for some time held the 
office of Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
belongs to the Royal Spanish Academy 
and the Royal Academy of Moral and 
Political Science of Madrid. He _ has 
published a work in three volumes on 
Political Liberty in England, and a col- 
lection of historical essays. When he was 
received into the Spanish Academy, the 
subject of his address was the women 
authors of Spain from the fifteenth century 
down to the present time. The address 
attracted considerable attention, and has 
been translated into Italian. 

His Excellency, who married Mdlle. de 
Osma, daughter of the Marquis de la 
Puente y de Soto-Mayor, a Grandee of 
Spain, and is the father of five children, 
two daughters and three boys, has made a 
delightful home in London. The drawing- 
room is a large, bright apartment with 
half-a-dozen great windows, so that you 
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can not only see into Grosvenor Gardens, 
but up the roadway as far as Hyde Park 
Corner. The walls are coloured a soft 
grey, and the stretch of roof is agreeably 
divided into panels with a massive crystal 
chandelier suspended from the centre. 
The floor is of polished oak with a heavy 
Persian carpet in the centre, while by the 
windows hang curtains of neutral green, 
and the arms of the Court of Spain sur- 
mounting. The fireplace is of plain white 
marble, the mass of white, however, 
relieved by a couple of red granite pillars 
standing on each side and also by the 
heavy brass ornaments of the grate itself. 
All the furniture is of Louis XVI. period, 
graceful and elegant. As there are so 
many windows in the rooms, with a strip 
of mirror between each, there remains 
but little space for pictures. There are 
two, nevertheless, which are exceedingly 
interesting and beautiful. They hang on 
each side the massive centre glass over 
the mantelpiece, and represent the Count’s 
two daughters painted by Vaamonde. 
Large swinging doors lead into a smaller 
room, upholstered in white and canary- 
tinted satin, where the Count showed 


me many little mementoes of his friends 
in half the Courts of Europe —among 
others the photograph and signature of 


her Majesty Queen Victoria. Resting upon 
the grand piano is a large photograph of 
the Queen of Portugal, while on the 
mantelpiece and on the walls are several 
photographs of the handsome Queen 
Nathalie of Servia. ‘There is also an 
interesting picture of the Queen- Regent 
of Spain taken some six years ago with 
her little son, the King, the Princess and 
the Infanta. The Countess de Casa 
Valencia is a charming painter, and | 
saw one or two pretty examples of her 
skill. Of the other pictures there are a 
vivid holiday scene by Attalaya and a 
delightfully sketched old portal outside 
Madrid by Gonzalvez. ‘There is a little 
glass case where the Ambassador keeps a 
number of curious seals, collected during 
his lifetime, and also some quaint-patterned 
silver ornaments. Near by is a little table 
on which you notice a photograph of 
Cardinal Vaughan and an_ interesting 
picture of the Count’s children in old- 
fashioned costume dancing a minuet. All 
round the eye falls on photographs. of 
members of reigning houses, and as the 
Ambassador picked up first one and then 
another, he recalled many entertaining 
anecdotes, all of which went to show there 
is a good deal of humanity even among 
royalty. 
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For some little time I loitered in the 
boudoir, which is tastefully decorated in 
blue and white, with a polished oak floor 
and faint grey curtains falling by the 
window, where stands a lady’s dainty 
writing-table. Photographs, knick-knacks, 
china, with one or two little studies in oil, 


COLONEL J. M. RIVERA LOPEZ. 
Military Attaché. 


DON MANUEL WALLS Y MERINO. 
Attaché. 
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told by their arrangement this was the 
favourite apartment of the Countess and 


her daughters. Besides photographs of 
Queen Isabella, the King of Spain and 
the late Emperor of Brazil, there are some 
delightful pictures of Spanish rural life, 
and I was particularly attracted to some 
fine old china figures. The furniture is 
all Louis XVI., and in the corners are 
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Japanese and hand-painted screens, while 
the whole room is fragrant with the per- 
fume of flowers that fill several vases. ‘The 
only other apartment calling for remark is 
the dining-room. It is lofty and well 
lighted, and decorated in the Renaissance 
style. The carved cabinets are wonder- 


DE LA CAMARA. 
Naval Attaché. 


COUNT DE MORELLA. 
Attaché. 
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fully fine, and one noticed that the chairs 
each bore the Spanish arms. Altogether 
the Spanish Embassy is a house interesting 
in many ways. 

The Countess is particularly delighted 
with England. When the choice was 
offered her husband of being Ambassador 
to France, Italy, or Britain, she told me 
she had a voice in the matter because she 
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was most anxious her daughters should be 
brought up as English girls. 

During our conversation, the Ambassador 
spoke in genial terms of the friendships he 
had made among English people. Spanish 
folks sometimes think the inhabitants of 
these islands cold and phlegmatic; but he 
entertained an opinion quite tothe contrary, 
and, like a son of the South, the Count 
paid more than one tribute to the grace and 
chasm of English ladies. 

“lt isa pleasant fact,” he said, “ that 
thrag European kingdoms are to-day ruled 
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by ladies —the Queen of England, the 
Queen of Spain, and the Queen of the 
Netherlands.” 

He also spoke kindly of the Empress 
Eugénie, and recalled how, when he was 
only a Third Secretary, she invited him to 
dance with her, and afterwards asked him 
to dine at St. Cloud. Then he spoke about 
the Pope, Leo XIII., to whom he referred 
in terms of the greatest admiration, de- 
claring his Holiness to be one of the 
greatest living diplomatists. 

JouHN Foster FRASER. 
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Kissing her neck, and clinging round her ears, 
Straying adown her brow as though to gaze 
Into her violet eyes, a sunny maze 

Of sunny curls lay in its sunny years. 


Parted her lips: and all 


the world 


grew gay 


To hear the music at the_ gates of pearl. 
Dimpled her cheeks: and lo! each pretty curl, 
Shaking with sunshine, made midwinter May. 


And I, who sate within a dusty den, 
Brooding o’er books and kissing withered flow’rs, 
Forgot my lore and all my lonely hours, 

And watched her curls, and loved the world again. 


j. Jj. Butt. 
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By CHARLES 
JERY curious documents some testa- 
tors make of their wills: curious, 
because of the directions given as to 
what is to be done to make certain that 
they are dead before they are buried, and 
as to the manner of their funerals, some 
in the way of economy and some of 
profuseness ; and curious, because of the 
liberality, meanness, or oddity of the 
legacies, and of the advice to, or the 
character given of, the legatees. In a 
bequest to an old, faithful servant it is 
stated: “She is a tolerable good woman, 
but would be much better if she had not 
so clamorous a tongue; she has, however, 
one great virtue, which is a veil to all her 
foibles—strict honesty.” The conditions 


attached to legacies are often curious. 
One testator makes the annuity given to 
his widow dependent on her wearing a 


widow’s cap; while another binds his wife 
“that she do not after my decease offend 
artistic taste or blazon the sacred feelings 
of her sweet and gentle nature by the 
exhibition of a widow’s cap.” Some 
legatees are to forfeit their legacies if they 
persist in wearing moustaches or smoke 
tobacco. 

The reasons stated for giving or with- 
holding legacies are frequently curious. 
In one will we find an extra £5 to one 
of testator’s workmen because he called to 
inquire after testator’s health when he was 
ill. Sir William Petty, who died in 1687—an 
ancestor of the Lansdowne family—gives 
in his will his reason, or rather his 
apology, for not leaving any legacies to 
charities: ‘‘ As for legacies for the poor, I 
am at a stand; as for beggars by trade 
and election, I give them nothing; as for 
impotents by the hand of God, the publick 
ought to maintain them; as for those who 
have been bred to no calling nor estate, 
they should be put upon their kindred ; 
as for those who can get no work, the 
magistrate should cause them to be em- 
ployed, which may be well done in Ireland, 
where is fifteen acres of improvable land 
for every head; prisoners for crimes, by 
the King; for debt, by their prosecutors ; 
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ferings of any object, let them relieve 
themselves by relieving such sufferers. 
Wherefore I am contented that I have 
assisted all my poor relations and put 
many into a way of getting their own 
bread, and have laboured in _publick 
works, and by inventions have sought out 
real objects of charity; and do hereby 
conjure all who partake of my estate, from 
time to time, to do the same at their peril.” 
The character of a man is usually stamped 
on his will. 

In olden times, long before such modern 
conveniences as _ consols, stocks, and 
shares had been invented, a man’s pro- 
perty consisted usually only of household 
stuff (including, perhaps, a few gold or 
silver vessels), horses, cattle, harrows, 
ploughs, malt, and wheat, as appears from 
the repeated bequests of these things. 
Wills were consequently of a very simple 
character, and were often nuncupative. 
The dwellers in town had a greater variety 
of things to dispose of, but even their 
wills contain little else besides bequests of 
wearing apparel, bedding, hangings, and 
other household goods, and jewellery. In 
addition the wills nearly all contain lega- 
cies “‘for my tythes and oblacions for- 
gotten or necligently w'‘holden if any soo 
bee, in discharging of my conscience” ; 
and particular directions as to the testator’s 
obsequies, the number of masses to be 
said and sung “by an honest preest of 
good name and vertuous disposicion,” 
especially for their own souls and the 
souls of their families, and generally for 
all Christian souls, sometimes for a period 
of ten years; the number and weight of 
the wax candles to be used on the occasion, 
and the amount to be expended in “mete” 
and drink, and in charity among poor 
persons attending the burying, and the 
**moneth’s mind.” 

Of the more ancient wills no very 
authentic particulars are obtainable ; many 
of the accounts are apocryphal, as much 
so perhaps, to go a long way back, as the 
tradition about Noah, who, it is said, made 
a will because he had a good deal of land 
to dispose of. But from about the year 
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1383 there is a continuous record of wills 
that have been proved or placed on record. 
A specimen of a lady's will gives 
some idea of the costumes and fashions 
of the day, and the store placed upon 
their wardrobes, which were not so easily 
replenished as they are now— 

‘‘In the name of God, amen—the 6th 
daye of the moneth of Octobre in the 
yere of our Lord God a thousand fyve 
hundred and sixe, I, Alice Love, the wife 
of Gyles Love of Rye, by the speciall 
license of my said husband, asked and 
opteyned [What does the modern woman 
think of this ?), bequeith my parapharnalle— 
that is to seye, myn apparaill to my body 
belonging. First, I bequeith my sowle 
unto Almighty God, to our blessed Ladyand 
to alle Saynts, my body to be buried in the 
chirch yarde of Rye nigh my husband’s 
Thomas Oxenbridge. [Zé will be seen that 
Gyles Love was this lady’s second husband. | 
Item, to my moder my graye furred 
gowne with a long trayne; also a gowne 
clothe of russet, not made. Item, to my 
suster Mercy my best violet gowne furred 
with shanks. Item, to Margarette ae 
my best wolstede kyrtill. Also I gyve 
my suster Mercy my dymysent with eto 
and a corse of goid. Item, to Thomas 
best gilt gyrdell that 
my husband Thomas Oxenbridge bought 
me to my wedding. Item, to Robert 
Oxenbridge a rede powdred corse, with a 
good harness, and to everiche of them a 
paire of bedys of rede corall. Item, to 
Besse Love my best crymsyn gowne, also 
her moder’s best girdell and her best bedys. 
Also to my suster Elizabeth Duke a long 
girdell gilt with a golden corse.” 

Testators in the present day frequently 
and ungallantly leave property to their 
widows only so long as they shall remain 
unmarried. In looking through some of 
the wills of the time of Henry VII., we do 
not find such a condition attached. There 
are many instances to be found, however, 
of the husband’s affectionate care for the 
future comfort of his wife. To quote two 
or three :—First, from the will of William 
Parker: ‘‘ Also make Master John Agge- 
combe, Alderman of Oxford, my overseer, 
to se my last will performed; and I geve 
to hym for his labour my best: crymsyn 
gowne so that he be frendly to Alice 
my wife.” In the will of Robert Offe, 
of Boston, Lincolnshire, after appointing 
Master Thomas Robynson and Master John 
Robynson overseers, he goes on to say: 
“And I beseche you, maisters both, that 
ye be good frends unto my wyf, and that 
ye will help her.” William Holybrande, 
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gentleman citizen and “‘tailler” of London, 
bequeaths to each of his executors, 
William Bodley and William Grove, for 
their labour, £5 sterling: and “to be 
goode and kynde to my wyfe.” He 
appoints as overseer, ‘Robert Joyns, my 
cousin, one of the gentleman ushers of 
the chambre of our Sovaigne Lorde the 
Kynge,” and bequeaths to him #5 sterling 
“for his labour, and that he may help my 
wyfe in all her troubill, if any shail 
happen to her here after.” He also gives 
and bequeaths “‘to Roger Delle, my 
servant, so that he be lovyng and gentill 
to my wyfe, and give a trewe accompte for 
such besynese as “he hath reconyng of, £5 
sterlinge.” These three wills were all 
proved in 1505. 

In another will of about the same date, 
that of John Turvyle, of Newhall, Leicester- 
shire, ‘‘Squyer,” there is a bequest to 
William, his ‘‘son and heire apparant,” of 
“‘a bason and an ewer of silver, warnyng 
and chargyng him, on my blessyng, and as 
he will answere afore God at the day of 
dome, that he shall bequeith them after 
his decesse to his son and heire apparant, 
and so under this maner and condicion 
the forsayd basyn and ewer of silver to go 
from heire to heire while the world 
endureth.” Which seems to show that 
the modern system of making particular 
articles heirlooms to go with the estates, 
so that they should be kept in the family, 
had not then been invented. 

Some wills, although they cannot be 
called curious, are highly interesting, and 
excite great curiosity in the reader. For 
instance, Lady Alice West, widow of Sir 
Thomas West who fought at the Battle of 
Crecy, and an ancestress of the De la Warr 
family, by her will, dated July 15, 1395, 
and proved on Sept. 1 following, be- 
queaths to ‘‘ Johane my doughter, my sone 
is wyf, a masse book, and ‘alle the bokes 
that I have of latyn, englisch, and frensch, 
out take the forsayd matyns book that is 
bequeth to Thomas my sone.” Who can 
help wondering what books, and particu- 
larly what English books, this good old 
lady had at a period five years before 
the death of Chaucer, and nearly eighty 
years before the first book was printed 
in England? Perhaps two of them 
were Robert of Gloucester’s “‘ Rhyming 
Chronicles of England,” and _ Robert 
Longlande’s ‘“‘ The Vision of Piers 
Ploughman.” 

In these days cremation is recognised as 
a good and lawful way of disposing of our 
remains ; but so late as 1855 it was not so, 
for we find Mr. William Kensett, in his will 
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proved in October of that year, stating 
that, ‘‘ believing in the impolicy of inter- 
ring the dead amidst the living, and as an 
example to others, I give my body, four 
days after death, to the directors of the 
Imperial Gas Company, London, to be 
placed in one of their retorts and consumed 
to ashes, and that they be paid ten pounds 
by my executors for the trouble this act 
will impose upon them for so doing. 
Should a defence of fanaticism and super- 
stition prevent their granting this my 
request, then my executors must submit 
to have my remains buried, in the plainest 
manner possible, in my family grave in St. 
John’s Wood Cemetery, 40 assis/ in potson- 
ing the living in that neighbourhood.” 

Some time after this the matter was 
frequently discussed in the papers, and 
public opinion grew slowly in favour of 
the practice. But it seemed to have been 
generally doubted whether such a method 
was in accordance with law and the words 
in the Church Service, “ Earth to earth,” 
as in 1867 we find a testator directing his 
nephews to cause his body to be burned, 
“‘if that can be legally done.” This testa- 
mentary wish to be cremated is not con- 
fined to recent times, and there seems in 
the last century to have been no difficulty 
in executors’ carrying out the directions in 
this respect in the wills under which they 
acted. In Dodsley’s “‘ Annual Register” for 
1769, under date of Sept. 26, there appears 
the following statement: ‘‘ Last night the 
will of Mrs. Pratt, a widow lady, who 
lately died at her house in George Street, 
Hanover Square, was punctually fulfilled 
by the burning of her body to ashes in her 
grave in the new burying-ground adjoining 
to Tyburn turnpike.” 

Mysterious directions in wills are some- 
times to be met with which only a know- 
ledge of the inner family history can 
explain—such as the direction in the will 
of the late Countess of Loudoun, the half- 
sister of the last Marquis of Hastings: 
“‘ After my death I direct my right hand 
to be cut off, and buried in Donnington 
Park, at the bend of the hill towards the 
Trent, with this mottoe over it, ‘1 byde my 
tyme.’” This direction, we believe, was 
faithfully carried out by the lady’s husband, 
and the monument can now be seen in 
Donnington Park. 

A testator in 1772, speaking of his wife, 
amongst other things makes this remark- 
able statement about her: ‘‘ The strength 
of Sampson ; the knowledge of Homer 
the prudence of Augustus ; the cunning of 
Pyrrhus ; the patience of Job ; the subtilty 
of Hannibal ; and the watchfulness of 
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Hermogenes, could not have been sufficient 
to subdue her; for no skill or force in the 
world would make her good . . . . there- 
fore I give her one shilling only.” 
Pursuant to the will of Sir John Salter, 
who died in the year 1605, and who was 
a good benefactor to the Company, the 
beadles and servants of the Worshipful 
Company of Salters are to attend at St. 
Magnus’ Church, London Bridge, in the 
first week in October, and knock upon his 
gravestone, with sticks or staves, three 
times each person and say, 
you do, Brother Salter? 
are well.” 
The following are extracts from some 
recent wills: Thomas Blyth, after direct- 
ing that no person is to wear mourning 
for him out of his money, goes on to say : 
‘** But I cannot forget the kindness of the 
ladies who have promised to wear Dolly 
Varden garters of black and white as a 
mark of respect for my memory.” William 
Hampton, after leaving to his son Lawrie’s 
“‘Interest Tables,” says he does so, “‘ not 
from its intrinsic value, but from the hope 
that so small an incident may be of use to 
him in future years. And I particularly 
recommend to him the study of the com- 
pound interest tables, as showing that 
from comparatively small investments, by 
patience, large sums may be realized.” 
James Brown evidently believed in every 
man voting according to his own poli- 
tical convictions, for after leaving to 
a nephew two cottages, “for which 
he is to get his vote on,” adds “ and 
to vote the way which he likes best.” 
William Farren’s statement as to the 
character of Cambridge undergraduates is, 
we hope and believe, unfounded: he hopes 
by his disposition of his property ‘‘ to save 
his family from keeping or living in an 
undergraduate lodging-house, as under- 
graduates are more like wolves and dogs 
than human beings.” 
It not being necessary to make wills in 
any particular form, or to use any par- 
ticular phraseology, several testators have 
indulged in the conceit of making them 
in rhyme; and so long as they clearly 
express the testator’s intention they are as 
good made this way as any other, subject 
always to their being executed in the 
manner prescribed by law. We give a 
brief one, and what we consider the best— 
“As to all the worldly goods I have in 
store, 

I leave to my beloved wife and hers for 
evermore ; 

I give all freely, I no limit fix, 


“How do 
I hope you 


This is my will, and she executrix.” 
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Lady, I have tarried long, 

Serving War in other lands, 
Till the God of Love, more strong, 

Bound me with his golden bands— 
Bound me as I fighting stood, 

Bore me Northward o’er the sea: 
Calling ever, with thy voice, 

“Son of Tyr, rejoice, rejoice ! 
For thy Lady waiteth thee.” 


I have laid the sword aside, 

I have ta’en the harp of Love; 
I have sung thy praises wide, 

Sung them to the blue above: 
And the Gods have answered me, 

“Son of Tyr, rejoice, rejoice ! 
For thy Lady heeds thy voice, 

And thy Lady loveth thee!” 
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HE three girls came into the lower 
orchard to hang up the under- 
clothes to dry. Millie Downes and her 
cousin, Pollie Brealy, carried the clothes- 
basket, and little.Lesbia Morton, the new 
girl from up the country, followed with the 
bag of pegs. The maids were in print 
gowns, with arms bare and pink from the 
hot water of the washing-tubs. Pollie wore 
a sun-bonnet; the others were bareheaded, 
and the merry May breeze sported with 
their fringes, and showered rose-and-white 
petals of apple-bloom upon their shoulders. 
At the bottom of the orchard the snow- 
white blossom of the tall cherry trees, the 
fruit-bloom of the brandy-mazzards of 
Devon, shed its sweet almond perfume on 
the warm air of noon. The rank grass 
was up to the girls’ ankles, and a few late 


primroses were pining in the heat on the 
bank. 
“* Now, Lesbia, where be they pegs to ?” 


said Millie. ‘Us must hurry up, for ’tis 
’most dinner-time. I smelt the roast mutton 
as us come through the kitchen. Zot 
down the basket, Pollie, and us ’ull begin 
hangin’ from this cornder. How tight the 
line be! ’Tis a voot or more higher nor 
yesterday.” 

Millie was a lithe, fair woman of about 
thirty. She personified perpetual motion, 
and she talked in a loud, brisk way while 
she was about her work. 

** Lesbia, ’tis no good vor you to try to 
reach that line. Give I and Pollie the 
pegs, us’ll do the hangin’,” said the 
farmer’s daughter. 

Lesbia, the diminutive “foreigner from 
one of the shires t’ other zide o’ Bristol,” 
had been in Holcombe Hellions for a 
month. Her folk were shopkeepers, who 
had seen better days, and Lesbia had come 
to help with the dairy work and calf- 
rearing at Hingston Barton. She was a 
very dark tom-tit of a girl, with a bird-like 
movement of her pretty little head, and a 
pair of eyes as black as sloes. Her lips 
were firmly compressed, and she worked 
mostly in silence, as though she recognised 
that she was not paid to talk. 


“* How come they to call you Lesbia ?” 
asked Millie abruptly, as she moved along 
the line. ‘*’Tis a book name, I reckon.” 

‘‘My mother wished me to have that 
name,” answered Lesbia. 

The noise of a cart passing up the lane 
made Pollie turn. 

“Well, who is it?” asked Millie, who 
was sufficiently self-controlled to abstain 
from staring about her when there was 
work to be done. 

““Tom Beer, in Varmer Hooper’s wain,” 
said Pollie ; ‘‘I suppose he’s bound vor 
Tawstock. He’s got’s best clothes on.” 

** Best clothes! What’s doing to Taw- 
stock ?” 

“‘Cottagers’ spring flower show, I reckon. 
Didn’t ’e know that ?” 

“No, I knows nowt about Tawstock. 
Us ’a got enough to do to look after our 
own hundred. I wonder as Tom Beer can 
spare taime to go to shows in the middle 
of root-tilling. _Zome varmers manages to 
get about, busy or not busy. Now, Lesbia, 
two more pegs, sharp. Be ’e in love, 
then ?” 

“No,” replied Lesbia demurely, while 
Pollie laughed. 

“Au, “tis all very well you laughin’, 
Poll,” said Millie ; “‘ you wish as you was 
up wi’ Tom Beer, bound for Tawstock.” 

“‘ Well, and I dezzay you do, Millie.” 

““Not I, my girl. If you was like me, 
heart-whole and vancy vree, you’d work a 
dale nimbler.” 

‘“**T would be a different matter if ’twas 
Wa’ter Priston, ’stead o’ Tom Beer,” said 
Pollie, tossing her head. 

Millie pouted her thin lips, and a slight 
flush passed across her face. 

“‘Wa’ter Priston’s got more zense than 
to rin about the country wi’ a parcel o’ 
women,” said Millie. 

“Oh! don’t knaw zo much,” returned 
Pollie ; ‘‘ I’ve heard that he manes to take 
a certain party to Murton on Club Day. 
Zo there, now!” 

“‘ That ’s no odds to me. 
Lesbia.” 

“I wonder whether Lesbia ever kept 
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comp’ny with a chap,” 
presently. 

““Stop thee nonsense, do now,” said 
Millie sharply; ‘‘what’s good o’ puttin’ 
zich notions in the maid’s head? Her’s 
too zensible to vret herself about men.” 

“Eh, Lesbia, was 
you ever in love? 
persisted Pollie. 

“°Tis her own 
affair if she have 
been,” said Millie. 

“There’s one thing 
I can say truthfully,” 
said Lesbia; “‘I have 
never set my cap at 
fellows.” 

The dignity of the 
little creature was so 
comical that the two 
girls forgot that she was only 
the dairymaid. They both stared 
at her imperturbable features, 
and, exchanging glances, broke 
into titters. But Millie was the 
first to discern that Lesbia had 
intended to- convey the sug- 
gestion that there were maids 
in Holcombe Hellions parish 
who endeavoured to snare hus- 
bands for themselves. 

“Dear me!” remarked Millie, 
in a tone of some acerbity. 

“Hark at that!” was Pollie’s 
comment. 

“*T suppose men always fall 
in love with you, even though 
you don’t zet your cap at ’em °” 
said Millie. 

“Yes, I’ve had more than 
one in love with me,” replied 
Lesbia quietly. 

“You must either be very 
good-lookin’ or mighty clever,” 
said Millie, adding, under 
her breath, ‘‘ Conceited little 

““T am neither,” said Lesbia, 
what is more, I don’t bother my 
about lovers.” : 

“Hum! maybe that’s just zo well,” 
observed Millie significantly. 

There was a quick, angry flash in 
Lesbia’s dark eyes, and a pucker on the 
brow between them. 

“Well, zince you’m so fascinating to 
the men, I shouldn’t wonder if you don’t 
captivate Wa’ter Priston,” said Pollie, with 
a malicious little laugh. ‘ He’s the best- 
lookin’ zingle man in Holcombe Hellions, 
bya long ways. More than cone has thought 
that they were goin’ to hook him, but Wa’ ter 
don’t zeem a likely fish for anybody.” 


laughed Pollie 
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““You’m givin’ the Holcombe girls a 
good name, I must zay,” said Millie. 
‘** Anyone would think that they ’re all just 
mazed to get husbands. Wa’ter Priston! 
Why, he’s the tallest and biggest man in 
the Volunteers, six veet three inches. 


NOISE OF A CART PASSING UP THE LANE 
MADE POLLY TURN. 


Lesbia would about reach to his waist. 
Come now, let’s ’a done with this non- 
zense, do!” 

‘“* Perhaps there’s as much power in my 
little finger as there is in the whole of 
Walter Priston,” said Lesbia quietly. 

“Do you knaw what she means ?” 
Millie to her cousin. 

Pollie shook her head vacantly. 

“ Up-country girls think a dale of them- 
selves,” she muttered, picking up the 
empty clothes-basket. 

The redoubtable Walter Priston, the 
strong man of Holcombe Hellions, was a 
blacksmith and wheelwright: His smithy 
was on the Green, under two immense 
and ancient walnut-trees, which stood 
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almost as high as the dark red sandstone 
tower of the church. This Vulcan was a 
muscular prodigy. He could snap strands 
of cord, and even copper wire, by con- 
tracting his biceps. Bars of iron and 
pokers could be bent by him as though 
they were hazel-shoots. He was a smart 
rifleman, a sergeant of B company, and, 
on parade, he towered above the men of 
average height, and completely dwarfed 
his captain, Lord St. Hellions. His 
hobbies were volunteer soldiering and the 
performance of feats of strength. There 
were many stories in the district of Walter's 
marvellous muscular power. One day, a 
little Irish drover, who had begged cider 
at every farmhouse along the twelve miles 
between Exeter and Holcombe Hellions, 
thrust his ferret head through the window 
of the forge, and, without provocation, 
addressed the blacksmith as “a spalpeen.” 
Walter was not acquainted with the 
stranger's lingo, but, detecting a scent of 
the poundhouse about him, he advised 
the Hibernian to go away and have a 
snooze. But the July heat and a gallon 
of hard cider had made the drover spiteful 
and valorous. Walter sighed lazily, put 
down his hammer and pincers, and, 


picking up the Irishman, set him astride 
the thatched roof of the smithy, saying, 


“There, bide there till the constable 
comes along.” 

Pat swore by Moses that he would 
utterly demolish the smith and the forge 
when he came down; but when he had 
spent his breath in vehement objurgations, 
he became conciliatory, and Walter lifted 
him down, and sent him on to the next 
parish with some moral advice. 

There was frequent speculation in the 
village as to the reasons why Walter 
remained a bachelor. Hewas so handsome, 
and strong, and popular, that he might have 
had almost any maid for the asking. Some 
people said that he was not of the marrying 
sort, while others ascribed misogyny as the 
cause of his celibacy. More than one 
Delilah had tried to charm this Samson. 
If you asked who was most likely to 
become the strong man’s bride, folk said 
that Farmer Downes’s only daughter, Millie, 
stood the best chance in the village. 
Walter and Millie had always been good 
friends since they walked to school to- 
gether. Moreover, they were about of an 
age, and Mr. Downes had a great respect 
for Walter Priston. 

It was one of Lesbia’s duties to carry 
butter once a week to the railway station 
at Ashcombsleigh. The first time she 
passed the forge, Joe, the boy who worked 
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the bellows, remarked, * Hallo! who’s 
that? Stranger, I reckon.” Upon the 
next occasion, he informed his employer 
that the stranger was “the new girl up 
to Hingston Barton.” Walter simply 
muttered “Oh,” as he beat out a horse- 
shoe on the anvil. But the third time that 
Lesbia passed the smithy, Walter was 
standing at the door, and, with his usual 
courtesy towards neighbours, he said, 
**Nice morning.” The little girl said 
“Yes,” and darted a single glance at him. 
She walked on, with the basket of butter 
on her arm, while the blacksmith’s eyes 
followed her trim figure. He thought he 
had never seen such a compact, neat little 
body, and the brief glimpse of the maid’s 
face had made him wish for a closer view 
of its black eyes and cherry-red lips. As 
for Lesbia’s impressions of the smith, they 
were scarcely flattering, she thought. He 
seemed a big, smutty-faced, rather coarse- 
looking fellow, and old enough to be her 
father. It was not until she heard Millie 
and Pollie discussing Walter Priston in 
the orchard that she began to take any 
interest in him. [Ever since she was 
fifteen—and she was only nineteen now— 
men had bothered her by staring at her in 
the streets. Some gazed at her impertin- 
ently, others looked as. though they were 
going to speak to her. Why was she an 
object of interest and curiosity? At seven- 
teen, when she looked in the glass one 
day, she suddenly realised that her mouth 
was very tiny, and a pretty rosebud shape. 
Her eyes, too, were twinkling, and rather 
mischievous, and she had a clear pink 
skin. Yet she could not decide that she 
was pretty. She was too short, absurdly 
short, and her features were so small. But 
there was some subtle, latent power of 
mesmerism in her which most men could 
not resist. Whenever she found herself in 
a crowd men were careful not to jostle her ; 
they seemed to think that she was fragile, 
like a lily-of-the-valley. She discovered 
also that the majority of women exhibited 
an indefinite jealousy of her. They 
appeared to imagine that there could not 
be much sense in so small a head, and 
they treated her like a child. Unlike many 
little persons, Lesbia had not developed 
strong self-assertiveness. She needed a 
little conceit to push her way in the 
world, where you are valued if you contrive 
to make others think you are valuable. 
Lesbia was introspective, as most girls are 
when they are forced to be their own 
friends ; and, as her thoughts grew, they 
revealed her natural weapon, the talisman 
of fascination for the opposite sex. A girl 
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with more worldly wisdom would have 
used her charm as a ladder, and mounted 
one rung after another until she reached 
the altitudes where there are rich husbands 
and fine houses. She had had a ladies’ 
school education ; she had an air of refine- 
ment, and her well-shaped figure paid for 
dressing. 

Many things were possible to Lesbia 
Morton at nineteen. 

About a week after the conversation 
between the three girls concerning Walter 
Priston, that hero knocked one evening at 
the door of Hingston Barton. Millie and 
Pollie were salting pork in the dairy, and 
some of the inward parts of a hog, killed 
upon the previous day, were cooking for 
supper. ‘There was a warm bacony odour 
and a savour of cut herbs in the 
passage. 

“Tis Wa’ter Priston,” said Pollie, peep- 
ing through the book-muslin stretched 
across the open dairy window. 


““What a state to see anyone in!” 


WALTER WAS STANDING AT THE DOOR. 


exclaimed Millie, as she took her red 
hands from the pork, and began to rub the 
salt from them with her apron. ‘ Do’e 
go and let him in, Poll.” 

“But I’m as untidy as you be,” pro- 
tested Pollie. “Where's Lesbia to? 


Lesbia, Lesbia,” she from 
dairy door. 

Lesbia was gathering marsh marigolds 
down in Snipey Bottom. 

““Her’s gone to the village, 
like,” said Millie, untying her apron. 

She went to the door, and opened it 
upon the burly form of the blacksmith. 
Walter was in a new grey suit, which 
looked as if it had been made to measure, 
for it fitted him well across the chest. His 
face was fresh-coloured, his eyes a deep 
blue, and he had a trim, soldier-like 
moustache. 

“Come in, do, Mr. Priston,” said 
Millie ; ‘“‘ you’m ’most a stranger up our 
way. Father will be in to zupper zoon. 
Us killed a pig yesterday, and 1’ve been 
doin’ the dressin’ zince the vorenoon. 
You ’ll excuse my workin’ dress.” 

“Certainly I will,” said Walter, taking 
her hand. ‘Don’t ’e put yourself out 
*cause of me. I wouldn’t like to hander ’e.” 

‘I’ve ’most done. Perhaps you’ll go 

into the poundhouse, and 
draw a jug 0’ zider? I’ll 
be in the parlour against 
you’ve drunk it.” 

The blacksmith obeyed 
his hostess willingly, for 
the dry east wind had 


called the 


most 


made him thirsty. He 
sat down in the parlour, 
and played with a black 
kitten, which came purr- 
ing and rubbing against 


his boots. When Lesbia 
came into the room, to 
lay the table for supper, 
she saw the huge fellow 
sitting in the dimpse 
(twilight) with the sooty, 
impish little kitten scram- 
bling up his chest in pur- 
suit of the blacksmith’s 
fingers. 

‘“We’re good friends, 
you zee,” said Walter, 
‘“And how may you be 
to-night, Miss Morton ?” 

‘I’m very well, thanks. 
It’s time to light the 
lamp,” she said; “I 
didn’t know that you were 
sitting here in the dark.” 

**T’ll do the lamp,” he 
said; and, while Lesbia spread the 
cloth, he chatted so affably that she 
began to understand why people spoke 
well of him. He looked like a gentle- 
man in his grey clothes, and his voice 
was subdued and musical. Presently, 
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Millie and Pollie entered, in their 
afternoon gowns, which they had donned 
with remarkable rapidity. As _ Lesbia 
moved in and out of the room, her 
mistress saw the blue eyes of the smith 
gleaming after the “foreigner.” She 
recalled the girl’s words in the orchard. 
Was it true that this slip of a thing 
possessed a potent attraction for men ? 
Millie watched the pair shrewdly that 
evening. She gave them no opportunity 
for conversation, but she saw their glances 
meet several times. It was as plain to her 
as daylight that Walter had come to see 
the new girl. A great jealousy gushed up 
within her like a geyser. The hope of 
many years, the mature desire of her heart, 
was imperilled by that undersized, ridicu- 
lous child, with the tiny face and chirrupy 
voice. No one had ever guessed how 
deeply rooted was the admiration that 
Millie possessed for Walter Priston. She 
would have worked her fingers to the bone 
for such a husband. This strong and 
unsuspected passion was the rose-hue of 
her life. 

The days lengthened, and, in the hot 
hush of the drowsy midsummer, the birds 
ceased to sing. In the meads the mowing- 


grass was ripe, and the tint of golden- 
brown was over the gently swaying timothy 


and fescue. Misty, mellow moonlit nights 
were heavy with the incense of dewy 
honeysuckle, sweetbrier, and the cluster- 
ing roses on the pink walls of Hingston 
Barton. Some of the fields were ready for 
the first shear, and one morning at day- 
break Millie heard the swish of the 
scythe-stones on the blades in Little 
Narracot, the early field beyond the 
orchard. She had been wakeful, and her 
eyes opened to a violet dawn after a fitful 
sleep. For weeks she had tried to delude 
herself, to discredit the evidence of her 
eyes and ears. But last night’s picture 
had burned itself upon her mind. The one 
simple little romance of her life was at an 
end. She had heard the man whom she 
adored breathing strong, passionate words 
in the ears of Lesbia Morton. It was 
down by the clam over the Reedy Brook, 
where the Lent lilies grow so tall and full- 
bloomed in March; where she had often 
stood with Walter Priston, when she was a 
schoolmaid, to watch the water-colley 
bobbing on his smooth round stone, and 
the eels gliding over the gravel around the 
piles. She went there in the dimpse to 
pluck a bunch of the yellow iris, called 
“daggers” by the village children, and 
she sat down behind a furze-bush to enjoy 
the cool peacefulness of the hour. 
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Presently, she heard a footstep on the 
clam, a light footstep, like that of a child, 
and the sound of a girl’s voice singing 
low. In another moment Walter Priston 
passed within a few yards of the bush, 
in his grey suit, walking briskly, and 
humming. 

“It is here that they meet,” thought 
Millie, holding her breath, while a warm 


, 


WHERE SHE HAD OFTEN STOOD WITH 
WALTER PRISTON WHEN SHE WAS A SCHOOLMAID. 


wave of blood swept through the veins of 
her face. 

Yes, the hero of her girlhood, the ideal 
of her womanhood, came here to woo the 
little girl from up the country. She was 
now to learn the cold, hard truth. She 
dared not rise, for fear that they would 
suspect her of eavesdropping. No one, 
not a soul, must know that she was jealous. 

“‘ Lesbia, my sweet little Jenny Wren, 
my darling sweetheart!” cried Walter 
blithely. 

He picked her up and set her on the 
rail of the clam, and stooped to shower 
kisses upon the little red mouth. There 
is an element of prudery in every passion- 
ate woman. To Millie, these endearments 
seemed nauseating. It is only one’s own 
sentiment that is not sickly, and these 
long, lingering, eager kisses savoured to 
her of something vaguely bordering upon 
immodesty. It was love, the sweet, pure 
ardour of two simple, guileless souls; but 
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deep down in Millie’s nature there was 
that impure sense of shame and revulsion 
that monasticism and Puritanism’have bred 
in the blood and wrought into the nerve- 
structure of the English woman. Besides, 
the man of her warm, constant heart was 
kissing another woman. <A 
flame of jealousy and shame 
danced in her bosom and lit 
up her face. She heard alow 
blur of words. She had no 
wish to listen, she longed to 
escape undetected. Her eyes 
were dry and hot, and she felt 
her heart growing cold, as 
though icy fingers clutched it. 
It was one of those moments 
when the current of a life’s 
thought curves suddenly and 
swiftly around a bend into a 
sombre valley where the sun 
is hidden. 
The lovers strolled across 
the clam. A row of alders hid 
them as they walked up the 
brook-side. Millie arose, 
gathering up the yellow 
daggers. She went quickly 


across the mead, brushing the 
dewy oxeyes with her skirt, 
and holding the limp flags by 


her side. 

Millie had been reared in 
an austere environment. For 
generations the Downes family 
had been noted for sobriety 
and industry. But though 
there was a touch of the 
shrew in Millie’s disposition, 
she had warm Celtic blood in 
her veins. It was impossible 
for her to restrain her envy for 
Lesbia. Was not the girl an 
interloper? There is a palpable disdain 
of strangers among the folk of the remoter 
villages of Devon, and it made Millie 
tingle to think that this minx had marred 
the dream of her life. For several days 
she was conscious of an _ increasing 
antipathy towards Lesbia Morton. She 
thought that she could discern a triumphant 
gleam in the girl’s eyes. One day, in the 
dairy, Lesbia upset a pan of cream. It 
was the day before market, and everyone 
at the Barton was busy, and a little 
flustered by the extra work on such a hot 
afternoon. Millie had been suffering from 
a headache all day, and her nerves were 
set on edge. 

“What a clumsy little thing you are!” 
she said to Lesbia; “‘ you’d better let the 
things alone if you can’t do better than 
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that. There’s vive or zix pounds of cream 
wasted.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Lesbia. 

“Zorry! zo you ought to be. Fay! 
volks don’t pay you to spoil their cream.” 

**I can pay for it,” returned Lesbia. 


SHE HAD NO WISH TO LISTEN; SHE LONGED 


TO ESCAPE UNDETECTED. 


“‘ Now, I want none o’ your zauce,” said 
Millie, raising her voice. 

She looked angrily at the girl. Did she 
dare to be impertinent? Millie had no 
cause to show much patience with her 
rival’s tantrums. One word, and Lesbia 
would be sent out of the house, with her 
week’s wages. A quick impulse to dismiss 
the girl seized Millie, and for several 
moments the vengeful desire strove with 
her sense of self-respect. If she sent the 
girl away, people would say that it was 
because she was jealous. She bit her lip, 
and hurried from the dairy. 

That night Millie was forced to confess 
that she was not feeling well. Like most 
robust persons, she experienced a kind of 
shame at the admission. But the fact 
could not be concealed, and for some days 
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she had been worried and low-spirited, 
though she had striven to keep her temper 
and to perform her duties as usual. In her 
innermost mind she knew well what ailed 
her; but the world of Holcombe Hellions 
would never know that chagrin and 
jealousy had broken her proud spirit down 
and made her ill. Everyone in the parish 
knew now that Walter Priston had asked 
the girl from up the country to marry him. 

One grey evening in July, after a day of 
drenching ‘showers, Millie sat alone in her 
room, looking out upon:-the deep green 
summer tones of the landscape beneath 
rolling masses of sad clouds. Mr. Downes 
had been anxious about her, and the 
doctor had called, and said that Millie 
was “a trifle low,” and in need of rest and 
tonics. Her appetite was capricious, and 
she had restless nights. Just as the night 
began to steal over the distant ridge” of 
one of the Dartmoor heights, Lesbia came 
quietly into the room. She did not 
suspect that Millie had passed through 
days of mental conflict, the strivings of 
a strong nature against the inevitable. She 
thought that Millie was merely “run 
down” through overwork. 

“Can I bring you anything ? 

‘“‘No, thank you, Lesbia,” “said Millie, 
with a slight catch i in her voice. 

““T hope you’re feeling better ? 

“Yes, I have no headache to-night. 
Will you zit down for a bit? I want to 
tell with you.” 

Lesbia came to the window-seat. 

‘*1T’m zorry I spoke zo sharp to you the 
other day,” said Millie. 

“There — please don’t say anything 
about that,” returned Lesbia, the tears 
brimming her eyes suddenly ; “‘I was very 
careless, and I answered you horridly.” 

*“You’ve been very kind to me while 
I’ve been out of zorts,” said Millie. “I 
don’t want you to think that I bear you 
any ill-will. I’d like to be a vriend to you. 

She paused, and her pale face looked 
benign as a Madonna’s in the grey light of 
the latticed window. Love and sympathy 
swept up like a wave in Lesbia’s bosom. 

"you are. very good, very good! Let 
me kiss you,” she said, throwing her arms 
around Millie’s neck. 

‘** How are you going to do about your 
wedding-clothes ?” asked Millie. 

“IT really don’t know. It’s 
puzzling me.” 

Millie rose with a smile, and walked 
across the room to a dark oak press. 

“‘ Light a candle, my dear,” she said, as 
the doors of the press swung back. 

Lesbia lit the candle, and held it above 


” 


” 


been 
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Millie’s head, as she stooped to a bulky 
parcel in thin paper. There was a smell 
of silk and lavender in the press. Millie 
carried the package to the bed, and 
unfastened the pins. 

“There,” she said, spreading out a 
large old-fashioned blue silk dress upon 
the coverlet, ‘‘there, Lesbia, that’s my 
mother’s wedding-gown, and it was to 
have been mine. I’ve kep’ it all these 
years in lavender, and really it looks as good 
as new. I darezay, with a little alteration, 
it will make you a nice bride’s dress.” 

“Oh! Miss Downes, you don’t 
really ?” exclaimed Lesbia, choking 
with pleasure and gratitude. 

“Yes, dear, I mean vor you to have it; 
I shall never want it.” 

There was a sweet, resigned expression 
on Millie’s face as she returned to the 
deep embrasure of the window. She had 
come out of the combat ennobled and 
purified. 


It was no small thing that she 


THERE WAS A SMELL OF SILK AND LAVENDER 
IN THE PRESS. 


did, if we reflect upon the circumstances. 
It was one of those acts of altruism in 
humble life that are not among the deeds 
inscribed on tablets. Nor has anyone ever 
learned the true history of the discipline 
and the ordeal through which Millicent 
Downes passed. 
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Forget me not! That is, perhaps, the 
greatest ambition of the player, and Miss 
Genevieve Ward has done more than most 
of her contemporaries to secure that 
remembrance for which the actor strives. 
It was Herman Merivale’s play of that 
name that secured her the larger hope of 
the simple phrase. Miss Ward has had a 
widely varied career, in different countries, 
in private life, and on the stage; but the 
one thing for which she will always be 
remembered is her enormous success as 
Stéphanie de Mohrivat in “ Forget-Me- 
Not,” which she created at the Lyceum 
during the ‘‘ interculary ” season of August 
1879, and which 
thousand times in every 
country. 

The daughter of a Colonel in the United 
States Army, Miss Ward was born in 
New York, received her early education in 
Paris, and began her professional career 
as a singer, with a voice-range of three 
octaves. She made her first appearance 
at one of the Philharmonic Concerts in 
1861, sang in the opera in London, Paris, 
Milan, and Bucharest, and subsequently 
made her début in oratorio at Exeter Hall 
on the first anniversary of the death of 
the Prince Consort, Sir Michael Costa 
conducting. 

After a tour in Cuba she lost her voice, 
but unlike George Eliot’s heroine, not 
her spirit. She began studying for the 
stage, and was introduced to Londoners 
in the new rdle at a party given by her 
mother’s old friend, the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield, when she made such an im- 
pression by reciting the sleep - walking 
scene in ‘‘ Macbeth,” that John Knowles 
secured her to play the part at Man- 
chester. After gaining much experience 
in the provinces, she appeared at the 
Adelphi in “‘ The Prayer in the Storm; or, 
The Sea of Ice,” and as Rebecca at Drury 
Lane. 

Then once more she determined to 
begin her career again, and in 1875 she 
went across to Paris to study with Regnier, 
from whom, she once declared, she 
learned nearly all she knows of acting. 
The fact that she had spent her childhood 
in Paris gave her, of course, a great 
advantage, and when she appeared at the 
Porte Saint Martin as Lady Macbeth it 
was as if a Frenchwoman born and bred. 


she mas over two 
English-speaking 
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ME-NOT.” 


Since then Miss Ward has acted in 
many plays and in many places. In two 
years she covered fifty thousand miles in 
Australasia, India, and Scuth Africa with 
“Forget - Me - Not,” which made _ her 
famous. ‘Then came a year or two of 
‘“‘resting,” but she found scope for her 
activity when she joined the Lyceum com- 
pany in 1893 to play Queen Eleanor in 
** Becket,” so that to-day she is as familiar 
to London playgoers as ever she has been. 

When she first appeared in London 
thirty-six years ago it was not as Miss 
Genevieve Ward but as Madame Guere- 
bella. The why and the wherefore of that 
is not the least interesting part of her 
career. As a young girl she was married 
to a young Russian nobleman, the Count 
de Guerebel. The marriage took place in 
Italy by civil contract, the ecclesiastical 
ceremony being postponed until it could 
be performed by a priest of the Greek 
Church, which alone could make it binding 
in Russia. The Count took advantage of 
this fact, and being desirous to marry a 
rich bride, repudiated the civil contract 
which had made him the husband of Miss 
Ward. With the indomitable spirit which 
has characterised her whole career, the 
young actress followed him to Russia, and 
obtained an audience of the Czar himself. 
With such force did she plead her case 
that she obtained a ukase which compelled 
the Count to forget ker not, but to marry 
her according to the rites of his Church. 
When the ceremony was over, Miss Ward, 
now the Countess de Guerebel beyond a 
doubt, allowed the Count to accompany 
her to her carriage, and then left him for 
ever. 

Miss Ward is keenly interested in every- 
thing that concerns the theatre. When 
she is not playing herself she loves to see 
others act, and at first nights one may 
often see this handsome white - haired 
woman in the stalls, mistaking her per- 
haps for Mrs. Boucicault, who is an enthu- 
siastic first-nighter as well. Strangely 
enough, though Miss Ward has figured 
mainly in tragedy she likes pleasant 
happy plays best, preferring ‘Sweet 
Lavender,” for instance, to the more 
serious growths of Mr. Pinero’s genius. 
And she also loves to teach the art of 
acting to novices, so that altogether she 
devotes a busy life to the theatre. 


” 
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AT THE LYCEUM. 


MISS GENEVIEVE WARD AS MARGARET OF ANJOU IN “ RICHARD III.,” 
A Photographic Study by F. Caswall Smith, Oxford Street, W. 




































































































































































































All’s our own to make the most of, Sweet— 
Sing and say for, 
Watch and pray for, 

Keep a secret or go boast of, Sweet ! 


But for loving, why, you would not, Sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 

In a mortar—for you could not, Sweet! 


A PRETTY WOMAN. 


. PUNYARN, you little Jew, I’ll take 
a Bass—a whole one, please! 

None of your miserable eighteenpenny 

half-bottles for me this trip.” 

“Don’t be so cock-sure about it, 
Boffin. Wait till the coach gets over the 
ridge. If it were a lady she’d be inside ; 
and what the deuce would a lady come 
here for, anyhow ?” 

“Plenty of things, and There ! 
Look now. Perhaps youll say that isn’t a 
lady. Come along, for goodness’ sake, and 
get .me that bottle of beer before someone 
jumps our claim under the impression that 
we’ve retired from public life. Or perhaps 
you’d rather wait here and ask the lady to 
show you a certificate of birth. You must 
give up betting, little Spunyarn of my 
soul—except with me, you know—because 
you always back the wrong side.” 

‘Hold on a minute, Boffin; 
quarter of an hour won’t matter. 
see who she is.” 

These two Englishmen had only landed 
in Australia a few months previously, and 
were quite new arrivals in the Nulla-Nulla 
camp. Now, at the request of the younger, 
both retained their seats on the verandah 
of the weather-board structure called the 
‘* Royal Hotel,” and waited for the arrival 
of the coach from Cooma with the Sydney 
mails. 

They were partners, these two, and in 
disposition they differed almost as much 
as in height. Boffin—his friend had long 
forgotten the origin of the appellation— 
was over six feet high, and proportionately 
broad. His friend said he was big enough 
and slow enough for half-a-dozen giants. 
Spunyarn had never allowed himself to be 
measured, but when he stood on tip-toe 
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IN THE COTTAGE OF THE TWINS. 


By A. J. DAWSON. 








his head almost reached his partner’s 
shoulder. His limbs were small and deli- 
cately formed, and his temper, Boffin said, 
was a beautiful one, as tempers go, and 
resembled very clean but badly bottled 
lightning. 

“‘Here’s the Twins coming down to 
meet her, anyhow,” said the man called 
Boffin, as two ladies, obviously of the 
spinster persuasion, walked towards the 
long verandah. 

The Twins were sisters of uncertain 
age, who had come to Nulla-Nulla together 
in the earliest days of its existence as a 
camp, and having built a roomy cottage 
of galvanised iron and _ weather-board, 
announced their intention of “taking in 
a few select lodgers.” The doctor and 
his wife, with one or two Englishmen who 
did not care about camping alone, were 
quite willing each to pay the sisters a 
couple of pounds a week for the privilege 
of living under their roof; and so Miss 
Betsy and Miss Fanny had managed to 
earn a fairly snug living. 

The lady whose arrival meant to Boffin 
the cheap consumption of a whole bottle 
of Bass, swung herself down from the 
box-seat of Cobb’s Royal Mail, when that 
vehicle came to a standstill, as if such feats 
were of daily occurrence in her life. 

“Like an angel in training,” murmured 
Boffin admiringly, as he reflected that he 
had not seen an obviously young woman 
for quite twc months. 

And then the “angel in training” 
walked down the dusty road with the 
sisters Linging, and Boffin dragged his 
partner into the hotel—‘ Jn re that bottle 
of Bass, Spunyarn !” 

The new arrival had written from Gun- 
dagia before leaving that place for Nulla- 
Nulla camp, and had engaged lodgings 
for an indefinite period. Her letter had 
been signed ‘‘ Constance Fairley,” and all 
the information about her which the sisters 
Linging were able to impart to curious 
inquirers was, that Miss Fairley had only 
recently arrived in Australia, and that she 
came to Nulla-Nulla because she wanted 
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to know how people lived in the bush and 
in mining camps. 

** You see, it appears, she writes books 
and poetry and things,” added the Misses 
Linging, with vague importance. 

And there the information ended, as 
Miss Fairley evidently chose it should; for 
though the new lodger was pleasant and 
chatty with all the people she met, she 
never spoke of herself or her intentions, 
and had a quiet way of turning aside any 
questions relating thereto. 

During the week which followed Miss 
Fairley’s arrival, the partners, Spunyarn 
and Boffin, dropped into the habit of 
changing their working clothes every even- 


THE TWINS WERE SISTERS OF UNCERTAIN 
AGE. 


ing and strolling about the township till 
turning-in time, instead of sprawling about 
outside their own gunyah, or on the 
verandah of the Royal Hotel. 

On the eighth evening, Spunyarn, enter- 
ing the humpy some half-hour later than 
his friend, found that good-humoured giant 
groping his way into a stiffly starched white 
shirt. 

“ Boffin!” shouted the small man in 
amazement. No answer came, save 
muttered curses from the interior of the 
linen garment. 

“‘Boffin, you blithering idiot! 
out of that shirt!” 

‘““Don’t you see I’m trying to get my 
head out of it? Why don’t you lend a 
hand ?” 

“But what in the world do you mean 
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to do when it’s on? Are you going to 
Sydney, or is it merely that whisky you 
had this Oh, I see! All right, my 
friend. Lend me one; mine are in the 
big trunk.” 

Boffin had not spoken, and as at last 
his head emerged from out the starchy 
tangle, he stared wonderingly at his small 
partner, and murmured: ‘‘ What’s your 
drift, young one ?” 

“* Drift be hanged!” replied Spunyarn 
as he stripped preparatory to washing in 
the firm’s tub. “As if you didn’t know 
what the drift was! You’re going up to 
the Twins’ place ; and if you do eat all the 
grub in the humpy, I’m blest if you’re 
going to have all the fun at the cottage!” 

The big man’s bronzed face flushed to a 
delicate beetroot tint as he said: ‘‘ Non- 
sense, Spunyarn! Don’tbe absurd. I’ve 
got—I ’m going to see the doctor about— 
to have that tooth of mine out, you know.” 

Spunyarn raised his dripping head from 
the tub and chuckled. ‘‘ Oh, you’re going 
to have your tooth out, are you? All 
right, my boy! Then I ’ll come and hold 
a cloth so the blood won’t fall on that gilt- 
edged shirt-front of yours, you serpent in 
sheep’s clothing—you! ” 

Spunyarn’s metaphors may have been 
somewhat involved, but his intentions 
were fixed and clear; and in the end the 
two walked solemnly down the township’s 
main track, in all the glory of stiff collars 
and shirt-fronts, towards the cottage of the 
Twins, where Dr. Graham lived. 

** Don’t you think it will look odd for us 
both to call on the doctor, Spunyarn ?” 
said Boffin as they neared the house. 

‘*Not a bit, old man. I don’t mind it,” 
replied Spunyarn cheerfully. ‘It’s nasty 
work having those back teeth out, you 
know.” 

The big man looked solemn for a 
moment, and then, with sudden energy, 
he said: ‘‘ Yes, so it is; and it’s a pity to 
lose a back tooth, too. I think I’ll ask 
for some medicine to stop the ache 
instead.” 

Spunyarn grinned, and whilst his partner 
walked, with some hesitation, into the 
doctor’s surgery, the little man seized the 
opportunity of being introduced to Miss 
Fairley by the elder Miss Linging, who 
sat beside her on the verandah. Ten 
minutes elapsed, during which Spunyarn 
grew quite familiar with the girl who 
wrote “‘books and poetry and things,” 
and then Boffin emerged from the little 
surgery, carrying a bottle of medicine. 
Spunyarn inquired kindly about the tooth- 
ache, and the big man coloured to the 
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roots of his hair as he walked down the 
verandah. 

‘Shut up, Spunyarn!” he whispered. 

** Oh, well, let me introduce you to Miss 
Fairley, who is full of sympathy for your 
pain.” 

Boffin bowed awkwardly, and the two 
men stood facing Miss Linging and her 
new lodger. In that way the partners 
became known to Constance Fairley. And 
at the end of five days they vacated their 


gunyah, and took a room in the cottage of 


the Twins. 

Boffin hardly dared to confess to him- 
self that he was in love with his “angel 
in training,” whose great, cool, brown eyes 
seemed to look right through him when 
he raised his own eyes before her. He 
never for an instant thought of his little 
partner in that connection. It seemed 
absurd; yet both grew 
their leisure to the girl, and in their rela- 
tions with her was something suggestive 
in one case of a big, faithful, loving New- 
foundland, and in the other of a- graceful, 
clever, petted Italian greyhound. 

Then came an evening when Miss 
Fairley and the partners reached a distinct 
point—a stopping-place in the road down 
which the three had been strolling plea- 
santly enough. ‘They had been sitting 
together all the evening on the verandah 
of the cottage, watching the moon sailing 
in a clear sky of Southern softness, and 
glistening down on all the tents and 
humpies in the little township. The 
Italian greyhound babbled brightly of 
many things. The loving Newfoundland 
spoke, awkwardly of few things, for the 
spell of the big, cool eyes was strong upon 
him. 

The girl rose at last from her hammock- 
chair and bade the friends “ good-night.” 
Boffin bent his curly head over the small 
hand held out to him, and kissed it softly 
with lips parched by nervous excitement. 

“Mr. Martin!” 

The tone was low, and there was no 
anger in it, but considerable surprise. 

‘Forgive me! I—I couldn’t help it.” 
And Boffin strode heavily down the 
verandah beside her, swaying slightly as 
he walked. Miss Fairley disappe ared 
through the open doorway of the cottage ; 
and the man walked bac k, and stood lean- 


ing over the verandah-rail where his 
partner sat. 
2 Spunyarn, I’m going away from Nulla- 


Nulla.” 

“*Oh, you are!” said Spunyarn calmly, 
as he struck a match and lit the cigarette 
he had been rolling. ‘“ Are you thinking 
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of retiring and 
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or 


living on your means, 





“Don’t try and be cruel to me, Sonny. 
You don’t understand.” 

“H’m! No, I don’t much understand 
your going away, particularly after the 
episode of a few minutes ago.” 

“Hang it! I couldn’t help that.” 

“Don't regret it, my dear fellow. I 
daresay it was very nice.” 

“You seem determined to poke fun, 
little Spunyarn,” said the big man wearily. 
** But I mean what I say. We have been 
making next to nothing but a living here ; 
and—and even if I were well off, I sup- 
pose But there! I shall go and see 
what I can do somewhere else. I’ve been 
thinking about it for two or three days, 
and I fancy I’ll try the new rush in 
Queensland. Let’s take a stroll down to 
the old gunyah, Sonny. This place chokes 
me.” 

So the two walked together down to the 
old hut, and sitting on the log which lay 
near it, they talked till the moon sank, 
splashing silver-point glories, behind the 
Wydah Hills, and the sky across the plain 
was streaked with cool grey and hazy 
purple. Then they walked slowly back to 
the cottage, to sleep for a few hours, after 
arranging that Boffin should leave Nulla- 
Nulla by the next night’s coach, and try 
his luck alone at the new Queensland gold 
rush. Spunyarn was to stay behind, and 
keep working away at the old claim. 

It was the Italian greyhound who told 
Miss Fairley that day of his friend’s 
intended departure; and the girl’s only 
spoken comment, a murmured “Really! ‘ha 
told him nothing as to her feeling in the 
matter. The big man secured five minutes’ 
téte-a-/éte with Miss Fairley that evening, 
and told her he wanted to say, ‘‘Good- 
bye!” 

“But why—what makes you go away, 
Mr. Martin ?” 

“I fancy you would think it better if 
you understood my reasons, Miss Fairley.” 

“But I don’t think it better, because 
you ought not to leave your claim here.” 

‘I shall get another where I’m going ; 
and Spun—my friend Arnold will look 
after this one. But I wanted to ask you 
to forgive me for—for being a brute last 
night. Say you will; and—that you won't 
forget me very quickly, because 

“How foolish you are! If you hadn't 
said that I should not have known you had 
been a brute. It was ve ery wrong of you 
if you were, and I sha’n’t forgive you if 
you go rushing away after it. And I shall 
forget you immediately, because—I think 
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it’s horrid to go away from people you 
make friends with.” 

There was something in Miss Fairley’s 
voice which may have been suppressed 
amusement at her own way of expressing 
herself, or—something else suppressed. 
Boffin supposed it was suppressed amuse- 
ment, and whilst bowing his head 


‘* OH, YOU ARE! 


MATCH AND LIT THE CIGARETTE HE HAD BEEN ROLLING. 


submissively, he yet felt hurt. Then some- 


thing stronger even than his humility 
swept over the big man, and as he took 
the girl’s hand in his he said— 

‘“‘T am going, Miss Fairley, because | 
am a very poor man, and I—oh, I want to 
be something else before I come to you 
again. Say 1 may write to you sometimes. 
Say you won't altogether forget me! ” 

“Ves, you may write, if—if you have 
time ; and of course I sha’n’t forget you, 
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** SAID SPUNYARN CALMLY, AS HE STRUCK A 


TWINS. 


Mr. Martin, because—I never forget my 
friends. And good-bye, if you must go.” 

And the next instant Boffin was stand- 
ing alone on the verandah, and gazing 
with wide-open, loving eyes at the door- 
way through which Miss Fairley had dis- 
appeared as she said “‘ Good-bye.” 

** Look after her, Spunyarn. ‘Take care 
of her, and get her everything she wants, 
and—you will, littke Spunyarn, won’t you, 
for—your chum’s sake ?” 

Boffin had one foot on a fore-wheel of 
the night coach, and that vehicle was 
about to leave Nulla-Nulla. 

“Yes,” replied his 
partner slowly. ‘‘ Yes, 
I?ll look after her—take 
care of her for you, old 
man, eh? and keep 
poachers off the pre- 
mises. That’s about 
it, isn’t it? Good-bye, 
Boffin, old chap! Good- 
bye!” 

By that time the 
Cobb’s mail was jolting 
and swaying up the little 
ridge over which the 
road led out of Nulla- 
Nulla, and two minutes 
afterwards it was out of 
sight. 

A week passed, dur- 
ing which his friends 
at Nulla- Nulla heard 
nothing of the man who 
had gone away to force 
a little wealth from 
Mother Earth. Spun- 
yarn watched very care- 
fully over the girl he 
had promised his 
partner he would look 
after, and in the even- 
ings he sat with her on 
Miss Linging’s veran- 
dah, and talked to her, 
chiefly of Boffin. On 
one of these evenings, 
some eight or ten days 
after the big man’s de- 
parture, Spunyarn sat with Miss Fairley 
till midnight was long passed. He had 
been talking on this occasion of his 
own life; how he came to leave the Old 
Country, and what his prospects were in 
the New. At last Miss Fairley rose from 
her chair. 

‘‘Well, I really must go in now, Mr. 
Arnold. The Misses Linging would be 
horrified. It was too bad of me to keep 
you out so long, but really I don’t feel a 
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bit like going in now. I expect you’ve 
been wanting to go to bed this long time, 
too.” 

“‘T shall have a stroll and a smoke in 
the moonlight yet, Miss Fairley.” 

“Ah! I hope you'll enjoy it. I must 
go in. Thank you very much for—for 
amusing me all the evening. You don’t 
know how interesting you’ve been; and, 
strange to say, you——.” 

“ec I das 

‘“*Do you know you haven’t mentioned 
Bof—I beg your pardon!—Mr. Martin, 
all the evening. Good-night!” 

And her light skirt whisked round the 
side of the door and into the little cottage. 

Spunyarn moodily filled a pipe and 
strolled down the main street of the 
township, as far as the water-hole near 
the hotel. There he stood for a minute 
or two; and the moon, riding clear from 
behind a snow-drift-looking cloud-bank, 
showed him his reflection in the water. 
He took his pipe from his mouth and 
gazed down at the water picture. 

“You beast! You miserable 
beast!” 

That was what Spunyarn said ; and then 
he walked back to the cottage and went 
to bed. 

The next morning brought with it two 
events of some interest to different members 
of the Linging household. Both,came by 
medium of Cobb’s Royal Mail; and one 
was the arrival of a letter from Boffin; the 
other the reception of a new boarder at 
the cottage—a stranger in Nulla-Nulla. 

The letter was uninteresting, and a mere 
record of movements ; though in its com- 
position Boffin had spent more than one 
laborious hour. Perhaps the big man 
was too thoroughly genuine, and felt too 
much, to be a good correspondent. 

The other arrival, the stranger, was 
distinctly more interesting. He was a 
tall, yellow-haired man ; a tawny, Vandyck- 
bearded, picture - faced man; with an 
eager yet tired look in his blue eyes, and 
an air which stamped him “ new chum,” 
if not to Australia, then certainly as far as 
mining camps were concerned. 

He had come to look for small mining 
investments, and when a week had passed 
he was looking still, his eyes a little more 
tired and a great deal more eager than 
when he first arrived. And yet there was 
hardly a claim or a business in Nulla- 
Nulla the proprietors of which were not 
ready and willing for investment ; and as 
one little Jew agent put it, ‘‘ Terms ish no 
object at all, ma boy.” 

It seemed to Spunyarn that Mr. Ralph 


little 
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Leigh spent the greater part of his days 
on the verandah of the twins’ cottage with 
Miss Fairley. So it seemed to Spunyarn. 
He knew that the stranger’s evenings were 
spent in this way, because he had ocular 
and aggravating demonstrations of the 
fact at the end of his every day’s work. 
Spunyarn had a poor opinion of Mr. 
Leigh, and openly expressed his belief 
that the handsome stranger was a humbug, 
without genuine intentions as an investor 
at all. 

At about this time, too, Spunyarn’s 
stature began to annoy him, and he con- 
tracted a habit of scowling. Constance 
Fairley always smiled when, sitting by Mr. 
Leigh’s side in the evening, she caught 
glimpses of Spunyarn’s scowl. But some- 
times she sent the tawny-bearded man 
away, and took Boffin’s small partner for 
a walk. Then would Spunyarn become 
incoherent and very happy, and Ralph 
Leigh’s eyes, as he sat waiting on the 
verandah, grew more tired than eager. 

On nearing home after one of these 
walks, Spunyarn would generally work in 
some ‘abrupt allusion to the absent Boffin, 
and Miss Fairley would smile, and allow 
her small friend to kiss her hand in 
bidding her “‘Good-night.” Then Spunyarn 
would turn back into the moonlight, and 
call himself unpleasant names. 

If she walked with him in the evening 
he afterwards called himself names. If 
she were unusually kind to him he applied 
to himself the most particularly venomous 
epithets. If she stayed with the hand- 
some yellow-haired man, then Spunyarn 
exhausted his vocabulary in cursing Ralph 
Leigh, and maintained a steady scowl for 
hours at a time. 

Miss Fairley’s moonlight walks with 
Boffin’s partner became rarer, and Spun- 
yarn’s nervous anxiety waxed keen beyond 
endurance. 

‘*Dear Boffin,x—Come back as soon as 
you possibly can. There’s a conceited 
beast here who wears velveteen coats and 
reads poetry to her on the verandah 
every evening; and it’s all bunkum about 
his wanting toinvest. There’s good colour 
showing in Turle’s new claim, and I think 
she likes him a good deal. He’sa big, 
handsome idiot, with a yellow beard, and 
awfully clever. Bring me a pound of 
Pioneer when you come. He’s leaning 
over the rail with her now as I write. Ah- 
Choo’s making his pile out of ‘our old 
claim. Of course there’s no immediate 
hurry, you know, but come at once if you 
possibly can. He seems to have plenty of 
money.—Yours affectionately, SPUNYARN.” 
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This letter was the result of many moon- 
light cogitations, much nervous hesitation, 
and a really great effort on the little man’s 
part. When he had handed it over the 
counter to Mary Monaghan at the post- 
office, he muttered to himself: ‘* That 
ought to answer the purpose, and I’m sure 
there’s nothing in it to make him grizzle. 
[ suppose he’s almost certain Well, 
better Boffin than that beastly fop, any- 
how!” 

On a sunny afternoon a few days later a 
telegram came from Cooma, saying that 
Boffin would 
reach Nulla- 
Nulla by the 
next morn- 
ing’s coach. 
When Spun- 
yarn came 
up to the 
cottage from 
his work in 
the evening, 
Miss Fairley 
and Leigh 
were sitting 
together at 
the shady 
end of the 
verandah. 
The man in 
the brown 
velveteen 
coat bent to 
pick up a 
book, and 
in doing so 
he kissed 
the girl’s 
white hand 
as it hung 
beside her 
chair. 

“Hush! 
Here’s Mr. 
Arnold. And I didn’t say you might do 
that, you know.” 

After the evening meal she went for 
a walk with Spunyarn; and Spunyarn 
was ridiculously happy. He had told 
her of Boffin’s return, and she had said 
“Oh!” 

When they were nearing the cottage 
again, Spunyarn said— 

‘*But when he comes to-morrow, you 
won’t—Miss Fairley, I - 

*“No, I don’t think I shall, unless you 
should happen to keep on calling me 
‘ Miss Fairley,’ after obtaining permission 
to 5 


“‘ Forgive me! 


Even unpleasant habits 


THE MAN IN THE BROWN VELVETEEN COAT BENT TO PICK 
UP A BOOK, AND IN DOING SO HE KISSED THE GIRL’S 
WHITE HAND AS IT HUNG BESIDE HER CHAIR, 


stick. Constance, I hardly know what I 
am saying, but I E 

“Yes, I know. But you mustn’t. Good- 
night, Spunyarn !” 

And when he strolled down to the 
water-hole afterwards, he called himself a 
“little beast” again, after having scowled 
venomously at Ralph Leigh as he left the 
cottage. But he sang to himself on the 
way home, and when he put his pipe down 
on the chair beside his bed, he rested his 
face on his arm, and murmured— 

“She loves me. Good-night, Con- 
stance!” 

For two 
whole days 
after his 
arrival, Boffin 
moodily 
meandered 
about the 
cottage, get- 
tingin Ralph 
Leigh’s way, 
and apolo- 
gising for 
his existence 
to Miss 
Fairley. 
He grew 
haggard- 
looking in 
these two 
days, and 
ate next to 
nothing. 
Then, on the 
third even- 
ing, he sat 
down and 
wrote her a 
long letter, 
in which he 
further ap- 
ologised for 
being in the 
same world in which she lived, and said 
he saw now that she loved Ralph Leigh. 
That he should have thought she could 
ever care for such as he was presumption, 
for which he asked forgiveness humbly. 
He would go away again, he said, and 
would never return to worry her. 

Boffin handed this in to Mary Monaghan 
with the address side of the envelope 
turned downwards, and then told Spun- 
yarn what he had done. Spunyarn hugged 
himself ecstatically, told Boffin he was 
awfully sorry for him, and then went out 
alone to call himself names. A little later 
on, Boffin was sitting disconsolate, smoking, 
on the log near the partners’ old gunyah. 
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The world looked flatter, more empty to 
him. He had been sad before; now, after 
posting his letter, he was a little sadder. 

At the same time Ralph Leigh was 
sitting smoking in his bed-room, a very 
tired light in his eyes. And at the 
shadow end of the verandah Spunyarn 
stood, saying ‘‘ Good-night” to Constance 
Fairley. And he was more than an hour 
saying it. 

The next morning was long remembered 
in the cottage of the Twins as the beginning 
of an eventful day. Three letters addressed 
in Miss Fairley’s bold, flowing hand, lay 
on the breakfast-table. One was for 
Boffin, one for Spunyarn, and one for 
Ralph Leigh. And all that these notes 
said, was— 

“T am leaving Nulla- Nulla by the 
four o’clock coach this morning, and my 
things will be sent on after me. Please 
do not follow me. It is not my fault. 
Good-bye 

At the foot of Boffin’s note there ap- 
peared also these words— 

“You are so very much truer, and 
better, and bigger—you know what big- 
ness I mean—than most men I have met, 
that if only I were a little less fond of you 
I would have asked you to make me your 
wife. Good-bye!” 
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The three men walked out on to the 
verandah after breakfast, and stood fora 
moment each looking at the other. Each 
man’s right hand was in his coat pocket, 
holding his letter. Little Spunyarn scowled 
at Leigh, and his eyes were moist. 

‘This is your doing, Mr. Ralph Leigh,” 
he said. 

Boffin leaned on the verandah-rail and 
said nothing. His blue eyes were dry, and 
he did not scowl. 

Ralph Leigh had no eagerness at all left 
in his eyes, but he looked worn and very, 
very tired. 

“It’s rough on you 
slowly. ‘“ Particularly 
you have been 
long.” 

“*Everything was bright and happy till 
you came here,” said Spunyarn, with a 
savage jerk of his head. 

This may have been a little disregard 
for truth, or a momentary lapse of memory 
on Spunyarn’s part. 

“Ah!” replied the picture-faced man 
wearily. ‘‘But I’m not altogether to 
blame. I have been making love to her 
in different parts of the world for four 
years now. You see, she is my wife, so I 


men,” he said 
if you have —ift 
making love to her for 


have rather—rather a sort of prior claim, 
But I’m sorry for you 


don’t you think ? 
men.” 





HOW I! 
By A 


LMOST everything that man can do 
has now been attempted by woman ; 
but this is speaking generally, and does 
not one whit damp the ardour of the indi- 
vidual woman to do something which, if 
not absolutely original, is at all events 
novel to her. Other people’s experience 
compared with one’s own is as milk to 
milk punch in its relative exhilaration. To 
come down from the general to the par- 
ticular, I had always had a great desire to 
drive a hansom cab: I wanted to know 
what it would feel like to be perched up 
on the dickey, and if it were true that you 
could only see as far as your horse’s collar. 
There was, perhaps, a trifle more method 
in this madness than is at first apparent ; 
anyway, I had an excuse for it, for I was 
writing a novel, and in my novel it was 
absolutely imperative, to save the plot from 
extinction, that the heroine should drive 
a hansom. A plot depending on such 
insecure tenure does not sound very pro- 
mising, but there is so much imagination 
rampant among the reading public now- 
adays that plot is not required. Everyone 
can analyse character and interpret motive ; 
everyone can write novels and read a great 
deal more into other people’s novels than 
was ever put there; so what’s the use of 
constructing an elaborate book with care 
and forethought ? The secret of popular 
novel-writing is to let people read their own 
imagination into the book. Fling a few of 
the simplest elements together with a whisk 
and a dash, put in one or two good every- 
day facts that people can talk about and 
remember, and let them make up the rest 
for themselves. Novels with analysis of 
purpose and character are decidedly “off” ; 
they are like spoon-meat ; for the present 
at least we are ideally simple; the more 
elemental the situations the better. 

The hansom cab idea possessed me: it 
was something everyone could understand, 
every Londoner at least, and London taste 
leads the country. 

Well, this is my apology, and perhaps it 
would have been better placed at the end, 


DROVE 


A HANSOM. 
GIRL. 


where it could have been more easily 
skipped. 

Unfortunately, it is an eminently prosaic 
age, and we are swaddled with legislation. 
How in the world was I to attain my 
desire ? The problem tormented me. I 
saw the cabs by dozens every day, saunter- 
ing or trotting past, driven by dull youths 
or smart men, who had no thought of how 
much I coveted their position. At nights 
when the yellow-shaded lamp was brought 
in and the curtains drawn, I could hear 
them tinkling past in the street; but they 
were as hopeless to me as Eden to the 
Peri who stood at the gate. The tinkle of 
the fiendish bell woke me when I had just 
got to sleep by counting from one to a 
hundred, or thinking of running water, or 
any other time-worn method. 

I revolved the possibilities. I couldn’t 
go up to a cabman on a rank and ask him 
to lend me his cab; he would laugh in my 
face, and would not be inclined to run the 
risk for anything my limited purse could 
offer. But the means came at last, as it 
does not always to those who wait. I had 
done a slight service to the friend of an 
omnibus-driver, and the driver was ready 
to oblige me in any possible way. I men- 
tioned to him my wish, and he said instantly 
that he numbered several cabbies among 
his acquaintance. I said no more, and 
after many days I saw him again. He 
began at once on the subject. 

“‘I think I can get a hansom for you to 
drive, Miss, if you really want, but we shall 
have to keep it dark.” 

I questioned him. 
of his friends 


It appeared that one 
was owner of a hansom 
which he drove himself, and this man had 
said he would be quite willing to lend his 
cab to the ’bus-driver for an hour one 


evening. The driver had not specified the 
exact reason for which he wanted it, but 
had waited to see me before going further. 

**T will take all risks,” I said; but 
inwardly I quaked. This was getting real. 
I thought of smashed cab with the 
shafts broken off short, a stern policeman 
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taking down notes in a pocket-book, and a 
bicyclist skewered on the spokes of his own 
machine. 

“‘1’d go inside, to be there if anything 
happened,” suggested my friend. 

“Don’t do anything until I see you 
again,” I said hastily. 1 returned home to 
brood over the idea and play with it, as 
delicious little tremors ran down my back. 
Gradually details evolved themselves. In 
the first place I could not possibly carry 
through the project without the aid of a 
man, whose hat and coat I could borrow. 
Accordingly I summoned a friend, a real 
friend, according to the Emersonian 
definition, one to whom I confessed all 
peccadilloes, and from whom I received 
many confidences, whose opinion had some 
weight with me. He came with a grave 
and serious countenance, for my sudden 
summons generally meant tidings of woe, 
and he was full to the brim with sympathy. 
I received him in wild spirits, and flung the 
proposition at his head without preface 
or explanation. I received the crushing 
retort that I was mad. My ardour abated a 
little, but I took care not to let him see it, 
and drew the scheme in detail. He let 


his head fall between his hands, and said 
soberly : 
“Tt will be the grandest lark out.” 


I went up to fever heat instantly. Then 
we talked, sometimes both together, and 
sometimes alternately. A mad desire for 
excitement and risk is not confined to the 
young male biped ; a girl has the element 
of daring in her too. By the way, where 
did our grandmothers manage to tuck this 
inconvenient quality so securely away ? 

I suggested gingerly that he might 
accompany me to the yard attired in a 
great-coat, which he could transfer to me, 
also a hat, and in the meantime provide 
himself with a cap. My hair could be 
brushed up under the hat, and my skirts 
would not be seen with a rug round my 
knees. I timidly hovered round the 
suggestion that he should go inside with 
the friendly ’bus-driver, but he plumped it 
out. 

** Of course I shall go inside.” 

*You’re not afraid ?” 

“Not much.” I sighed with relief. 

“There can’t really be any harm,” he 
protested. ‘ You know how to drive ; you 
can walk the horse at first, until you feel 
safe. He’d almost go by himself. No 
one would recognise you.” 

I replied by putting on his great-coat 
and hat, and dancing around, saluting 
with the hearth-brush. 

It remained to interview the driver again. 
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I went up the next day to see the 
omnibus man, and told him of my decision. 
He laughed with approval. A day or two 
later he saw his friend the cabman, who 
said, when he heard who wanted his cab, 
“There’ll be the devil of a row if it’s 
found out.” 

He expressed himself, however, ready 
to do his share: he would be at my house 
any time I liked, and drive me to a quiet 
place, where I could get up without 
attracting attention. 

The ’bus-driver could only get off work 
every other night, in alternate weeks, and 
the adventure had to be postponed for 
seven long days. Oh, the terror of waiting! 
Every night before going to sleep I drove 
a hansom cab, not with two friends inside, 
but actually plying for hire, and performed 
the most marvellous journeys. During the 
evening nothing interested me but iitera- 
ture relating to hansoms. I read all 
that I could find in ‘‘Every Man His 
Own Lawyer” on the subject of cabs 
and the penalties attached to _ ille- 
gitimate driving. It was lovely. That 
book is to me what the ‘“ Ingoldsby 
Legends” are to some people and “ Brad- 
shaw ” to others: it is ever fresh, and one 
never wearies of it. Now, the first page I 
chanced on contained the blood-curdling 
statement— 

“If the driver (of a cab) get drunk and 
drive over or injure a person in the 
street . . . the driveris liable to summary 
conviction and imprisonment with hard 
labour for reckless driving . . . and if the 
party injured die of his injuries the driver 
may be liable to a prosecution for man- 
slaughter.” 

There was nothing else quite so thrilling 
as this; still, it was interesting to find, 
after hunting through the whole book, a 
tiny paragraph in quite another part, 
announcing— 

“Plying for hire in an urban district 
with an unlicensed vehicle, or acting as 
driver without having a driver’s iicense, 
maximum penalty £2 and £1 respectively.” 

This summoned up visions of police- 
courts and means whereby reporters’ 
mouths might be shut and my name kept 
out of the papers. 

It was a comfort to learn that my cabby’s 
whip floated the union pennant, for, how- 
ever one might disapprove of the tactics 
of the union in the abstract, my position 
on the driver’s seat would be too pre- 
carious, in two senses, to allow me to 
stand up for principles of free labour. 
Another terror was added shortly. By the 
time the escapade took place the new 
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Motor-car Act would be in force, and it 
would be just my luck to meet one of 
these terrifying monsters flying along the 
Embankment, which would frighten the 
best-behaved cab-horse into fits. How- 
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and there would not be so many people 
about. 

That week seemed an eternity of waiting. 
I went to see the ’bus-driver again, and 
asked if he had ever driven a hansom 


‘‘] THINK I CAN GET A HANSOM FOR YOU TO DRIVE, MISS.” 


ever, the danger was in some sense exhilar- 


ating. At times I positively loved it; one 
so seldom has the chance of doing any- 
thing dangerous. Then, again, at other 
times—well, I thought it better not to 
think of the subject too much: how should 
I feel on the actual night ? 

If it rained, all the better; the man 
would bring his waterproof cape and cap, 
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himself. Oh, yes, he had! I asked for a 
few hints that might be useful. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said with grave deliberation, ‘‘ you must 
take the whole thing round the corner, 
you know, not just the horse.” I accepted 
this as gravely as it was offered, and asked 
if the dickey was not rather an insecure 
position. 

He admitted that it was, and added the 
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cheering information that if you ran into 
anything you soon fell off. We arranged 
where to meet, and that the driver should 
be outside the house at a quarter to nine 
on the eventful night, and I returned 
home to rehearse. I tried on everything 


in my wardrobe except the ball-dresses, 
until I discovered which shirt made my 
collar stand up highest, and which skirt 
At last everything was 


showed the least. 
arranged. 

When the day arrived the weather was 
very favourable ; it was fine, yet cloudy, 
cloudy enough to hide the too brilliant 
light of a three-quarter moon. The 
weather forecast prophesied snow-showers, 
but these did not come off. 

Punctually to the time, my friend arrived. 
His hat was too large for me, so he had 
brought an opera hat, which was a little 
smaller, and convenient to carry. With 
the utmost heroism, he himself suggested 
I might stick a ‘‘ hairpin” through it to 
keep it on. I accepted the offer in the 
spirit, not the letter, and took with me a 
large black-headed hatpin. We went out, 
and found the cabby waiting. I made 
sure he was the right man, and we got in, 
and were driven to the rendezvous. The 
horse went at a tremendous pace; it was 
obvious it had not been in the shafts 
before that day. It was a good little 
animal, by no means sheep-like ; it threw 
its head about and showed plenty of 
spirit. 

We turned out of the lighted streets into 
a dark one, where was the yard at which 
we had agreed to meet. The cabman 
drew up at the pavement, and we got out. 
I felt as if we were in for a dynamite plot 
at the least, and the dark shadows of the 
yard fell silently on the stone pavement. 
Our fellow-conspirator had not arrived. 
He had told me at the last minute he 
might not be able to come, having been 
summoned to attend elsewhere. Several 
policemen passed—I counted four in 
about ten minutes. I looked at them with 
new eyes, for it was the first time I had 
brought myself within reach of the law. 
Wild, half-grown girls ran shrieking across 
the roadway, and now and then a man 
came out and stood about. It seemed to 
me impossible we could ever do the deed 
without being detected. From his perch 
the cabby summoned me gently. ‘“ Hi, 
lady!” I went to him. 

“It’s a very risky game,” said he. 
“They ’ll take away my license if 1’m 
found out.” 

‘“*Of course, I don’t want to get you 
into trouble,” I said. ‘If it’s only a 
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matter of a fine, I can pay it, but if they 
endorse it against you, I can’t make that 
up. I don’t want to force you.” I thought 
to myself he should have counted the costs 
before ; he knew what he was coming for; 
but I didn’t say so. I was sorry for the 
fellow, for I saw he was in the most awful 
fright, and it made me think more seriously 
of the matter than I had done. Still, one 
couldn’t give up, having gone so far, and 
I should never have another chance. Again 
he summoned me to express his doubts of 
the situation, though this time a faint 
glimmering of amusement came over his 
face as he saw how much in earnest I was. 
“Well,” I said, “if your friend the ’bus- 
driver doesn’t come, I shall want you to go 
inside.” 

He demurred strongly. 

I didn’t try to urge him. I mentioned 
what I meant to give him for the job, and 
said that if he thought it worth it he could 
go through with it. 

It was by now about ten minutes after 
the time appointed, and I gave up all hope 
of the ’bus-driver’s appearance. I would 
far rather have had him with me, for the 
other poor chap was in such a blue funk 
that he made mea trifle nervous myself. 
However, there was one thing to be said : 
in taking him along with us we could stop 
where we liked, and he could change 
places with me and drive us back. He 
seemed to have made up his mind to go 
through with it grimly. ‘‘ You’d better 
put on the gentleman’s coat and hat,” he 
said. I told him that was my intention. 
Then I suggested he should get down, 
and that I should change in the yard, and 
at a given signal come straight out of the 
yard and mount the dickey, taking the 
chance of being seen. 

My faithful Emersonian’s spirits never 
flagged. He helped me on with his coat, 
shoved my soft hat into one of his pockets, 
was badly scratched by the long pin, 
which he meekly submitted to having 
stuck through his very best squash hat. 

Then we waited for the signal. It 
really was awfully exciting. A policeman 
might have come past, and turned his 
light full on us and made inquiries as to 
my extraordinary get-up. In. the dim 
light of the street we saw the cabman’s 
figure outlined; he waved to us to come. 
We went with a run, and as I grasped 
the top-rail, he said in a voice of terror, 
‘Wait a minute; there ’s someone coming 
round the corner.” But I was in for 
it then, and the Prince of Wales himself 
couldn’t have stopped me. With a swing 
I was upon the box, with a keen sense 
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of exhilaration. I wrapped the big rug 
round my knees and tucked it carefully in. 
The men tumbled in, and as soon as the 
horse felt the reins he went off with 
rattle. We rounded a sharp corner on to 
the Embankment, successfully passed a 
carriage, and then I discovered that I had 
not got the badge. I opened the trap, 
and asked for it. The man must have 
felt it was the last straw, but he was in for 
the whole thing now, and handed it up 
obediently. I couldn’t see in the dark- 
ness, and thought he was handing me the 
ticket out of his hat. ‘‘ No, the 
badge,” I said. 

“Well, he’s giving it to you,” 
said my friend, “and it’s about as 
big as a soup-plate.” I took it and 
buttoned it on. 

I heard afterwards that the man 
was much dis- 
tressed at the 
smartness of 
my appear- 
ance, and said 
I should have 
worn a round 
hat, and not 
a topper 
Personally, I 
was disap- 
pointed with 
myself: I 
thought I 
should have 
made a 
smarter cabby. 
I had a white 
silk handker- 
chief round 
my neck, and 
a big  dark- 
coloured overcoat, and I sat hunched 
up to look more bulky, and I’m sure 
no one could have suspected anything. 
I met several vehicles, and had to draw 
up to let one thing cross in front. Two 
men crossing the road did not look up, 
and I forgot, and shouted “Hi!” in a 
clear voice. They looked up sharply then, 
but took no more notice. I began to 
enjoy myself. There were a lot of 
people about, and it was a splendid 
night, and the seat of the hansom was 
most comfortable. 

The stereotyped notions about hansom 
cabs seem to me to be all nonsense; you 
see a good deal of your horse, quite 
enough to drive by; the dickey is as safe 
as a ‘rock ; and as for getting the whole 
concern round a corner, there is no diffi- 
culty about that: when one is at the extreme 


WE ROUNDED A SHARP CORNER ON TO 
THE EMBANKMENT. 
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end of it you have only to account for 
yourself and you are all right. 

I swung along the Embankment for 
about a couple of miles, passing a few 
vehicles and a good many people; after 
the first time, when anyone tried to run 
across too near, the cabby shouted “* Hi!” 
for me from inside. 

I varied the episode by saying “ Pull up!” 
occasionally, as 1 had heard the cabbies 
do. The tighter I held the horse the 
so, as I had no wish to 
drove him with a slack rein, though 
keeping a 
look-out for 
stumbles. 
Inside, my 
friend tried to 
engage the 
wretched cab- 
driver in 
cheerful con- 
versation, with 
conspicuous 
failure. The 
poor fellow 
was on a 
gridiron of 
misery, and I 
don’t wonder! 
I should have 
been much 
worse myself, 
for it meant 
his livelihood, 
and he knew 
nothing of 
my driving 
capabilities. 
When we had 
passed under 
a railway- 
bridge, he told me to turn and go back. I 
should have dearly liked to go a bit farther, 
but I was so sorry for him that I obeyed ; 
and as we passed under the railway again 
a train thundered across, and the horse 
ran away. I knew enough not to jag 
at him, or he would have shaken him- 
self to pieces, so I let him go, just 
feeling the reins now and then with a 
‘*Whoa, whoa,” until he steadied down. 
We traversed the same ground again. 
Then orders came through the trap: 
‘** Don’t go past the cab-stand again; stop 
on the right.” 

I obeyed. 

“Turn and go quietly back until you 
see no one about.” 

I turned, but the seeing no one about 
was more difficult ; the place seemed alive 
with people. At last, after letting a man 
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faster he went; 
hurry, I 
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go by, I drew up at the curb on the 
near side. The occupants hopped out, I 
jumped down, and was inside in a twink- 
ling. The man mounted to his seat, and 
I handed him his badge through the trap. 
Then I changed my coat and hat as he 
drove us home. 

** Glad it’s all over?” I said, as I handed 
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him his fee earned by half an hour’s 
exquisite torture. Poor fellow, relief was 
written in every feature. 

** What do you think of the horse ?” he 
asked. I said it was a good little horse, 


and we parted friends ; but oh! it was all 
over too soon for me, though to him, I dare 
say, it seemed an eternity. 


THE HORSE RAN AWAY. 





A DASH 


HE door of the small dining-room 
leading to the lawn was open, and 
young Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt and young 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt sat there and 
watched the scene with great content. It 
was a crowded little dining-room, with 
brand-new furniture trying to push elderly 
furniture out of the way, and the elderly 
furniture resenting 
it, as who should 
say, “I was here 
first.” An _ enor- 
mous mirror, with 
its aggressive gilt 
frame chastened by 
green tissue-paper, 
occupied nearly all 
one side of the 
room, and reflected 
everything. The 
forty 


villa was a } 
pounds a year villa 
without taxes, and 


young Mrs. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt said 
that, considering 
what an aristocratic 
place Brockley was, 
you couldn’t call it 
dear. 

Out on the lawn, 
which was several 
yards square, and 
had quite obvious 
tufts of grass in 
places (just, for all 
the world, like a 
real lawn), the 
newly married couple were playing battle- 
dore with tennis-bats, and enjoying it all 
very much. 

‘**'Fhey’ll be a happy young couple if 
all goes well,” sighed Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
aunt. 

**Got all the world before ’em,” re- 
marked Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt. ‘* Wish 
Martha the servant was more satisfactory. 
We shall have trouble with that girl.” 

‘“*T wish I’d had their advantages when 
/ started married life. I never had any 
relatives to live with me and tell me how to 
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‘ONE WORD USED TO LEAD 'TO ANOTHER, 
IF YOU UNDERSTAND ME.” 


FOR FREEDOM. 
By W. PETT 


RIDGE. 


cook and save up odd bits of bread to 
make a pudding out of.” 

‘‘Same with me,” said Mr. Gascoigne’s 
aunt. ‘It added years to my age, all the 
worry of learning housekeeping. If I 
hadn’t been naturally intelligent——” 

“The rows it caused with me and my 
poor husband,” said Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
aunt, with a kind 
of melancholy 
relish. ‘‘ One word 
used to lead to 
another, if you 
understand me.” 

** Do I not?” said 
the other lady, with 
much feeling. “‘And 
all for the want of 
someone to be pre- 
sent with what you 
may call tact.” 

“There’s a 
French word,” said 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
aunt thoughtfully, 
‘*that describes it 
to a T, but I could 
no more think of 
it now than—Alice! 
Alice, dear!” 

A soprano voice 
from the end of the 
miniature lawn 
answered. 

“What’s 
French word 
means tact ?’ 

The young lady 
gave the answer, inflicting upon her hus- 
band at the same time quite a hard pat, 
because he had stuck the shuttlecock 
ridiculously in her disturbed brown hair. 

‘“* That’s it,” said Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt. 
**Saverfare. Iwas sure Alice would know. 
If you’ve only got saverfare I heard some- 
body say once you can do most anything. 
And the funny thing was that it should 
have struck you and me at the same time 
how nice it would be for us all to club 
together, so to speak, and live in the same 
house!” 
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“Look at the save!” said Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt. 

** And they ’Il be company for us and we 
shall be company for them,” concluded 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt triumphantly. 
“They won’t know what it is to have a 
dull moment.” 

“‘IT daresay they’ll want livening up a 
bit at times.” 

“I’m a rare one for jokes,” said Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s aunt. ‘‘And as for riddles, 
why, I used to be asked out to parties 
because I was so full of ’em.” 

‘IT was never a one to go out much,” 
said Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt with some 
pride. ‘‘ My own home was good enough 
for me. You ought to have seen my 
floors! You could have eaten your dinner 
off ’em.” 

** Oh, that’s nothing,” retorted the other 
lady lightly. ‘‘Why, my house was the 
talk of the neighbourhood.” 

**What was wrong with it,” 

‘“Wrong,” cried Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt 
indignantly, ‘‘ nothing wrong at all. What 
next, I wonder! They talked about it just 
because it was so spick and span. Wrong 
indeed !” 

“There’s no occasion to fly all to 
pieces over nothing at all,” said the other 
old lady, trembling. ‘‘ Besides, we must 
bear with one another if we’re both going to 
live in the same house, and look after this 
poor foolish young couple. How’d it 
be to call ’em in to supper ? They’ll catch 
cold else. The nights begin to draw in.” 

** Indeed,” said Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt 
coldly. 

Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt craned herself in 
a standing position, and fluttered a hand- 
kerchief at the open doorway. 

“* Supper, children!” 

The children came obediently, but 
reluctantly, in, and composed themselves 
for discreet behaviour. They were a 
couple of good-looking young people, 
with a pleasant affection for the busy 
relatives who were preparing supper and 
upbraiding Martha, the small servant, as 
they did so in terms that would have been 
considered harsh if applied to a criminal 
of the reddest dye. 

“I wish, aunt, dear, you would allow 
me to do all this,” said the young wife 
anxiously ; ‘‘ I don’t like to 7 

“Don’t you work, aunt,” begged the 
young husband. ‘I married Alice, you 
know, only that I should have someone in 
the house who could lay the cloth.” 

*‘'You’re a very horrid old gentleman,” 
said the young wife with affectation of much 
acerbity ; ‘and I believe you’re an Ogre.” 


’ 
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“No, but really, dear, you’d rather do 
all this, wouldn’t you ?” 

‘““Of course I would. I want to very 
much. But ever since I’ve been back 
from Deal they haven’t allowed me to do 
a single thing.” 

“It’s all right, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s aunt cheerfully ; “ we ’re 
going to see that you don’t work your 
fingers to the bone as some poor young 
housewives have to do. Martha, you 
dreadful creature, if I’ve told you once 
I’ve told you fifty times not to put your 
thumb in the salt-cellar when you bring it 
in. You’ll come to a bad end, that’s 
what you’ll come to if you don’t listen to 
what you ’re told.” 

Martha muttered something about a 
precious bad beginning anyhow, and leav- 
ing the room, closed the door with some- 
thing of decision. 

““ Martha! Martha!” The old ladies 
were united in their indignation. ‘ You 


come back this minute and close the door 
You don’t want your month, do 


properly. 
you?” 

Martha said gloomily that she didn’t 
mind what she had so long as she did not 
have quite so much jaw. Martha further 
added, with a furtive confidential wink at 
her young mistress to hint that she was 
not to consider herself as referred to in 
this remark, that too many cooks spoilt 
the broth, and that for her part she didn’t 
mind being led, but she wouldn’t be drove, 
and disappeared. 

‘* We shall most certainly have trouble 
with that girl,” said Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
aunt warningly, ‘before we’ve done with 
her.” 

‘She ’ll have to be taken down a peg or 
two,” agreed Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt. ‘She 
isn’t the first servant I’ve had to take in 
hand.” 

“It occurs to me,” said young Mr. 
Gascoigne hesitatingly, ‘“‘that—Alice, dear, 
you have no bread—that perhaps if the 
girl were let alone a 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt. 

“I’m afraid Martha feels that she—that 
she has a large number of commanders,” 
said young Mrs. Gascoigne nervously. 

“Bah!” said her aunt. ‘* You wait till 
you’ve been married forty years, my dear, 
and then you’ll know what servants are 
like.” 

“Seems a long time to wait,” said young 
Mrs. Gascoigne. 

“T ought to know something about 
managing servants,” said Mr. Gascoigne’s 
aunt with a shiver of pride. ‘Once I had 
seven in two months.” 
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‘*And don’t they try to impose on you, 
too, when you show the least sign of 
weakness!” mentioned Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
aunt. 

“‘ Rather! Take every advantage and 
won't let you call your soul your own.” 

“I rather like Martha,” urged young 
Mrs. Gascoigne, looking at her husband, 
because she did not care to look at either 
of the two old ladies. ‘‘She seems a 
straightforward sort of girl.” 

“*T°ll straightforward her,” said Mr. 
Gascoigne’s aunt severely, “‘ if she doesn’t 
pay a little more attention to what she’s 
doing ! Look at this 
tumbler. Does she call 
that clean?” 

“IT think,” said young 
Mrs. Gascoigne nervously, 
**that 7 cleaned the glasses 
this afternoon.” 

“Well,” replied the old 
lady; ‘‘the argument’s the 
same. And don’t you go 
too much into the kitchen, 
my dear. We’ll look after 
that.” 

** But I think Alice likes 
going into the kitchen,” 
suggested the young hus- 
band. 

‘““TIf I were you,” said 
Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt to 
him with great emphasis, 
‘“‘if I were you, Herbert, 
I wouldn’t interfere with 
matters I know nothing 
about. And, whilst I think 
of it, don’t smoke in here 
when we have finished 
supper. It smells so in the morning.” 

‘“* But, aunt!”—the young wife actually 
showed for a moment some spirit—* I 
like the smell of tobacco.” 

‘““Mrs. Gascoigne,” severely, and in 
tones of command, “a little more of this 
pastry °” 

““No, thank you,” said young Mrs. 
Gascoigne, and sighed and made a 
Mont Blanc of the crumbs on the side 
of her plate. ‘I don’t think it’s very 
good pastry.” 

There was silence in the little room for 
a moment. The new little clock on the 
mantelpiece ticked away fiercely and 
impatiently, the old clock gave a sneeze 
as it recorded six minutes to eight, which 
meant that the real hour was now twenty- 
three minutes past nine. 

“You are evidently not aware, my 
child,” said Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt with 
awful solemnity, “that 1”—the old lady 
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paused and then repeated the personal 
pronoun—“ that / made that pastry.” 
*“*That would account for it,” said the 
young lady sharply. 
And then, being a young person with a 
temper that never lasted, in its defiant 
form, for more than two minutes, she 


rose quickly, went to the head of the table, 
kissed the offended old lady, and peni- 
tently begged her pardon. 

‘Another time, my dear,” said the two 
old ladies in duet, ‘‘ another time think 
before you speak,” 

For nearly a week, thanks to general 


DOES SHE CALL THAT CLEAN?” 


forbearance, there was something like 
peace at Semaphor Crescent. Even 
Martha brightened up a little and sang 
songs in the kitchen less redolent of 
melancholy. But the effect of young 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s little outburst passed 
away in about seven days, and then ensued 
a policy of coercion directed by the 
two estimable old ladies with a view to 
placing the household on what they termed 
a proper footing. For the better enforce- 
ment of this the two had held secret council 
meetings in the drawing-room of consider- 
able length, and not without some dispute 
had eventually agreed to a plan of action. 

Mr. Gascoigne, returning each evening 
from Somerset House, and demanding of 
his young wife whether everything had 
gone on well during the day, that young 
lady always answered with a smile that 
everything had gone swimmingly. When 
one evening he asked whether she had 
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not been weeping, the young woman 
answered blithely that her aunt’s riddles 
were enough to make anybody cry with 
laughing. 

“I’m glad you three get on so well 


***ELL-UPON-EARTH !”’ REPEATED THE 
together,” he said doubtfully. ‘I’ve 
been afraid sometimes that they were 
taking too much upon themselves to please 
you, and that " 

““What an ignorant young man it is!” 
she exclaimed ; “‘ positively no powers of 
observation.” 

‘‘And you never wish in the daytime, 
dear, that you were back again teaching 
in your High School with all your 
girls : 

And then, quite suddenly, the young 
woman did a very strange thing. She ran 
upstairs and had a good cry. 

The situation became graver owing to 
the sudden breaking out of hostilities 
between the two old ladies. It arose from 


; 
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one of Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt’s conundrums, 
which, although it distinctly treated of 
washerwomen and soft water, Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt insisted upon taking as 
offensive and personal to herself. ‘They 


MAID, WITH AWFUL DETERMINATION, 


grew more aloof with each other daily, 
and they accentuated the differences by 
paying close and tiresome attention to the 


young people. Indeed, they worked so 
hard in this direction that young Mrs. 
Gascoigne found herself prevented from 
engaging in any domestic occupation what- 
ever, with the result that being forced into 
reading countless modern novels she 
became quite hysterical. 

““Why don’t you up and give ’em a bit 
of your mind, Mem?” suggested Martha. 
Martha was slowly arriving at the decision 
that it would be for her to put this deplor- 
able state of affairs in order. ‘‘ Fly into a 
temper and give ’em your opinion of ’em. 
Z should.” 
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“ Not to my own aunt, Martha,” said the 
young woman severely; ‘‘ and certainly not 
to Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt.” 

‘** But the place is getting like Bedlam,” 
urged the small maid. ‘‘ Of course, I’m 
all right because I’m leaving to-morrow, 
thanks be PA 

““I1’m_ very sorry, 
good girl!” 

“TI don’t set out to be over and above 
good,” protested Martha, ‘but I ain’t a 
fool. And to ’ear them bickering at each 
other, and to watch the way they ignore 
you ™ 

‘** Martha!” 

. I tell you, it gives me the needle. 
I’m-a quiet-tempered girl in an ordinary 
way, but once I get fairly put out I can ’old 
me own with anyone. And before I go to- 
morrow night I shall have just two 
words—not more ’n two, and it won’t take 
me more than five minutes—two words to 
say tothem. Talk -about straight talks at 


” 


Martha. You’re a 


Exeter ’All to young men, why 
“I shall be very sorry if you do any- 
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what goes on whilst he’s away in the day- 
time, with them ignoring and what not 
between them. How they make it a 
perfect ’ell-upon-earth.” 

“Martha! You must not use 
language.” 

**’Ell-upon-earth,” repeated the small 
maid with awful determination. ‘“ And 
how they keep on—well, as I said before, 
ignoring of you.” 

The phrase “ ignoring” seemed to give 
Martha great satisfaction, and each time 
she used it she did so with increasing relish. 

“And if he don’t do something,” said 
Martha, ‘‘if master don’t take the lor in 
his own ’ands I’m not so sure as I sha’n’t 
ask my sister to get advice about it. Her 
young man’s in the City police, and what 
he don’t know about the lor isn’t worth 
knowing. In fact, he made one of the 
Aldermen sit up the other " 

“*Mar-‘ha! Mar-tha!” 
came from the kitchen. 

** There they are again,” said Martha. 

“You good-for-nothing hussy, you!” 


such 


” 


Two voices 


‘““NOT FOR FORTY THOUSAND MILLION GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS.” 


thing of the kind, Martha. 
distress me very much.” 
‘**Moreover”—here Martha re-tied her 
apron with a determined tug—‘ moreover 
; ; 
i’m going to have a quiet talk with 
master, please goodness, and let Aim know 


You will 


cried the two distant voices ; ‘‘ where are 
you?” 

“‘If there’s one thing I can’t stand,” 
said Martha saatirically, “‘it is being 
flattered before other people. I get as 
confused as anything.” 
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‘ Do you think you’re kept in the lap 
ct luxury,” cried the two distant old ladies, 
“and fed on the fat of the land that you 
can gallivant up hill and down dale just as 
you please ?” 

“They spoil me,” said the small maid, 
preparing to depart, ‘‘ that’s what they do. 
There’s such a thing as being over-kind 
to anybody. ’Ark at the gentle tones of 
their voices.” 

‘“* You had better go, Martha. And you 
must please not say a word to your master. 
I very strongly object e 

“ Are you coming, Martha?” cried the 
distant voices wrathfully, ‘‘ or are you of 
coming ?” 

‘* Miserable, you see,” remarked Martha 
calmly; ‘‘ fairly miserable if I’m out of 
their sight a moment.” 

Martha was indeed as good as her word 
in regard to the confidential talk with her 
master. Mr. Gascoigne looked extremely 
grave, and requested straightway audi- 
ence of his own aunt. He was a good- 
natured, easy-going young man, with a 
proper affection for his aunt, and even at 
this crisis he spoke with respect. 

“I'd leave the place,” said Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt, trembling, ‘‘I’d leave it 
this minute re 

‘“*To-morrow will do, aunt. I declare 
that I cannot endure the present conditions 
any longer.” 

“« But not unless your wife’s aunt goes 
first. Let me see her out of the house, 
and then I go as quick as you like. But 
I’m not going to leave you here, my poor 
boy, and your poor young wife to be 
imposed upon by that Well, I don’t 
know what to call her. I’ve found out 
her true character during the last few 
weeks. She’s as interfering as anything. 
Get rid of her, and I’ll have a Pickford’s 
van round and out I go.” 

But Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt took up an 
exactly similar attitude. Nota step would 
she budge, said Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt 
with impressive determination, not so 
much as a single step, until Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt was safely out of the house. 
Leave her niece in the uncontrolled 
presence of a lady like Mr. Gascoigne’s 
aunt? Nother! ‘“ Not,” said Mrs. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt definitely and conclusively, 

‘ not for forty thousand million pounds, laid 
on the table in solid golden sovereigns.’ 
Mrs. Gascoigne’s aunt “added that she was 
not born yesterday—this, indeed, was a 
fact—and that she considered herself the 
equal of any other woman born or unborn. 
It seemed almost as though Mrs. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt was going to challenge all 
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England, and to insist upon the stakes 
being left at the Sporting Life office, but 
she refrained from going so far as this, 
and contented herself by repeating with 
emphasis, ‘‘ not for forty thousand million 
golden sovereigns laid on the table—in 
solid golden sovereigns.” 

The acuteness of the crisis could be 
judged by the studied courtesy with which 
each old lady treated the other during the 
following day. Nothing could exceed the 
elaborate air of gentility with which each 
conceded to the other when the question 
arose late in the afternoon of going round 
to the Stores. 

“A little run will freshen you up, 
Madam,” said Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt. 
“You’re not looking quite up to the 
mark.” 

“I am quite up to the mark as it 
happens, Madam,” replied Mrs. Gas- 
coigne’s aunt; “and if you think a run 
out will do you good don’t let me stand in 
your way.’ 

“You can’t live without fresh air,’ 
urged Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt; “and I feel 
sure that you ’re looking the least bit pale.” 

““As a matter of fact,” replied Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s aunt, glancing at herself in 
the immense mirror, ‘‘I am_ unusually 
ruddy. But how would it be if we both 
went out ?” 

Thus it was decided. 


Upon their simul- 
taneous return they upbraided the per- 
turbed looking Martha in good set terms 
for not answering the bell more promptly, 
and demanded to know where her young 


mistress was. At which Martha fell into 
a chair, threw her apron over her face, 
and sobbed so bitterly that the old ladies 
became seriously alarmed, and changed 
their tone for a few moments to one of 
compassion. ‘This unexpected considera- 
tion had the desired effect, and Martha 
resumed her usual aspect of sanity. 

** What on earth,” cried Mr. Gascoigne’s 
aunt, ‘‘is the matter with the girl ?” 

** And where ’s your mistress ? ” 

‘* And what makes you look so scared?” 

“And what ’s the back door open for ?” 

‘“* And why 

Alf a minute!” begged Martha 
piteously ; “‘one at a time, if you please. 
Oh, my poor, poor mistress | Oh, my poor 
dear mistress! She’s been drove to it.’ 

“Driven to what?” screamed Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s aunt with great anxiety. 
“Tell me instantly, my good girl.” 

Martha rose from the chair swiftly and 
stood up straight to the full extent of her 
five feet two. 

“Don’t you call me your good girl!” 
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said Martha with great severity. ‘“‘ Begin 
to call me names and I sha’n’t mince my 
words, I can tell you.” 

‘Thank goodness!” whispered one 
terrified old lady; ‘‘thank goodness, the 
dreadful creature leaves to-night.” 

**A disgraced, deserted ’ome!” said 
Martha, folding her arms. “A nowling 
wilderness. A once ’appy ’ome wrecked 
and ruined.” 

“Tf you’d only explain i in simple English 
what you really mean 

“A scandal in ’igh life!” 


went on 
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Gascoigne’s aunt, ‘‘in a few words what has 
really happened, we should be able to 
follow you with so much more——” 

**You don’t follow me,” said Martha, 
determinedly. ‘*‘ When I leave this miser- 
able broken up ’ome, as I ope to do as 
soon as ever I can get my box packed, I 
wash my ’ands of the ’ole business. If it 
comes to a inquest or to a police-court 
business, it won’t be me that stands in the 
dock.” 

“If you Mon’t mind telling us where 
your mistress is, Martha dear F 


THE OLD LADIES BECAME SERIOUSLY ALARMED. 


of head- 
Sunday journals. “Flight of 
the un’appy wife. Her ’usband in ’ot 
pursuit. Shocking disclosures!” 

‘What the poor demented creature 
really means / can’t for the life of-———” 

** And this!” cried Martha, turning upon 
the two old ladies so suddenly that they 
started back. ‘This is your ’andiwork! 
This is what comes of you two bullyragging 
and arguing, and dictating, and ignoring, 
and what not! This is your show, this is! 
Fou’re responsible for all this!” 

“If you could just tell us,” moaned Mrs. 


Martha, 
lines in the § 


with a vague memory 


Fou don’t 
No one don’t know 


** J don’t know where she is. 
know where she is. 
where she is.” 

‘*My poor, dear niece,” wailed Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s aunt, remorsefully. ‘ This is 
what comes of leaving the house for half 
an hour.” 

“Better for you, Mem,” said Martha, 
“better for both of you if you’d never 
come back. Better still if neither of you 
had ever put so much as a foot inside this 
ouse. It might ’ave saved—” here Martha 
lowered her voice impressively—‘“ blood- 
shed.” 
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“Gracious!” screamed the two old 
ladies. 

** Bloodshed,” explained Martha, with 
infinite satisfaction, ‘‘in other words, the 
shedding of blood. For what do you 
seepose has ’appened ?” 

“That ’s just precisely what —— 

“What do you say to young mistress 
rushing upstairs madly as soon as you was 
gone, and dressing like one o'clock? 
What do you say to me ’earing a slam of 
the door, and me rushin’ upstairs, and 
finding on the dressing-table—on the 
dressing-table, mind you——” 

**Go on, my dear good creature.” 

“On the dressing-table,” repeated 
Martha, as though everything depended 
on this; “‘on the dressing-table, a note. 
And what do you say to that note express- 
ing itself to the effect that her life could 
no longer be endured, that she’d been 
ignored long enough, that she preeposed 
now to end a life that ought never to ’ave 
been commenced ?” 

‘““My poor, poor niece!” 
Gascoigne’s aunt tearfully. 

“What do you say to this being added 
as a—what do you call it? As a—bless 
my soul!” said Martha, puzzled, ‘‘ what zs 


” 


cried Mrs. 


the word ?” 
** Never mind what the word is, my good 


girl. ‘Tell us what else was in the letter.” 

“* Let me think of the word I want first,” 
said Martha, with the austerity of a leading 
lady. ‘It’s on the tip of me tongue, and 
if you two didn’t keep interruptin’—‘ post- 
*crip’! ’—that’s the word. What do you 
say then if the post’crip’ was to this effect : 
‘This evening I leave this world and all 
its cares and worries. Also, in all prob- 
ability, my husband. Weep not for us, for 
it is better thus.’” Martha appeared so 
well satisfied with this last sentence, as 
partaking something of the 
poetry, that she repeated it to the two 
white-faced old ladies, ‘‘ Weep not for us, 
for it is better thus.” 

The two old ladies shook their heads 
dolefully, and Martha went on. 

“Poor master’ll go fairly off his nut 
when he ’ears about it. Nice lovable young 
lady she was, and to be cut off in the flow er 
of her youth, all owing to ill-treatment on 
the part of relatives old enough to know 
better. Thank goodness!” added Martha 
piously, ‘‘ thank goodness, it ’ll all come 
out in the papers! If /’m called on to 
give evidence I shall know what to say.” 

“You wouldn’t tell an—an_ untruth, 
Martha ?” 

‘I know where to draw the line,” 
answered the small servant evasively. 


nature of 
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** Would it be—would it be well to send 
for the police, I wonder ?” 

“Police are no good,” 
definitely. ‘‘ They’re 
ordinary men, only stupider. In _ the 
suburbs, I mean. Atl you can do is to 
set down and keep quiet and see what 
‘appens. And what dc you say,” pursued 
Martha, “to the poor thing taking her 
jewel-case, although goodness knows 
that ’ll be little use to her where she’s 
gone. And what do you say to her taking 
master’s photo along with her so that it 
should be found on her body close to ’er 
*e art.” 

‘* But is there not time——’ 
“Time!” snapped Martha wrathfully. 
““What are you talking about? Do you 

think it isn’t all over by this ?” 

“It can’t—can’t be really 
dreadful.” 

“Can't it,” retorted Martha. ‘‘ Can’t 
it, indeed! If you’d read as much of the 
police intelligence in the papers as I ’ave, 
you’d know what can be and what can’t 
be. And if you don’t believe what I’m 
telling you, why, say so—that’s all.” 

Neither of the two unhappy old ladies 
took up Martha’s defiant challenge. 

‘IT almost begin to wish,” said Mr. 
Gascoigne’s aunt, “‘ that we hadn’t inter- 
fered quite so much. Perhaps they would 
have got on better by themselves.” 

** At all events,” said Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
aunt, with an effort, “‘we acted from a 
good motive. At least / did.” 

“Am I to take that to mean that I 
did not?” demanded Mr. Gascoigne’s 
aunt with acerbity. 

*‘T don’t wish to go into other people’s 
motives. I simply speak for myself, and | 
do say that I meant well in all that I did, 
and if you didn’t—well, all I can say is, 
I’m very sorry for you. And to think 
that my poor niece should find herself 
ruined ¢ 

“Look ’ere!” interrupted Martha. 
“You two can ’ave this little prize-fight 
out when I’m gone. You won't ’ave 
anyone to look after and interfere with, 
and you’ll be nicely all to yourselves. 
And if you don’t mind, I’ll just do a bit 
of packing up and get away before there ’s 
any further trouble. I don’t want to be 
mixed up meself in any unpleasantness, 
because, of course, I’m, as you may say, 
young, and I’ve got my future to soak 
forward to. With you two ladies it’ 
different.” 

‘*You surely won’t leave us, Martha,’ 
appealed Mr. Gascoigne’s aunt piteously, 
“‘in our hour of need.” 


said Martha, 
just the same as 


’ 


so—so 
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“Oh! won’t I?” replied Martha con- 
fidently. ‘* You’ll see.” 

To the great amazement of the other 
servants in the Crescent, Martha, scoffing 
at convention, went off in a hansom, in- 
stead of the four-wheeler that custom 
suggests. The hansom took her swiftly to 
town, and at a large building of reasonably 
priced flats Martha and her box went up 
the lift. 

“Arrived safely, then, Martha,” 
young Mrs. Gascoigne cheerfully. 

** Rather!” said Martha. 

“And you said farewell to 
people on good terms?” 
Mr. Gascoigne. 

““Depends what you call good, Sir,” 
answered Martha evasively. ‘‘ But ’aven’t 
you got nice cosy rooms ’ere.” 


said 


the old 
asked young 
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“‘ And you gave my message to my aunt, 
I hope,” said Mrs. Gascoigne, “‘ and ex- 
plained that we would write and explain 
fully ?” 

“I gave ’em full 
Martha calmly. 

“I’m so glad we arranged it without 
any quarrelling,” said young Mrs. Gas- 
coigne. ‘I was very anxious to avoid a 
scene of any description.” 

“And Martha having explained it all 
quietly and without any fuss,” remarked 
Mr. Gascoigne, “they cannot take 
offence or 6 

“If you don’t mind, Mem,” interrupted 
Martha, “‘I should like to turn in a bit 
earlier than usual this evening. I’ve ’ad 
what you may call rather a tiring day 
of it.” 


information,” said 
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SOCIETY WEDDINGS. 


By JAMES MILNE. 


VERYBODY is as familiar with the 
name of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, as with the days of the week, and 
small wonder, either. This church is pre- 
eminent for fashionable weddings, and we 
all like to read of these in the newspapers, 
although it is only women who dare admit 
the fact. What Mayfair and Belgravia 
would be without St. George’s it is im- 
possible to say; how Society would get 
along if there were no St. George’s one 
does not try to imagine. 

Last winter’s fire at the church, no doubt, 
suggested such a thought to many a West- 
End belle who hopes to be led to the 
altar at St. George’s. Happily, the blaze 
yielded to treatment, as the doctors would 
say, and there will be many another wed- 
ding at Hanover Square. My purpose in 
going there was the less romantic one of 
writing something about St. George’s and 
its associations. 

“Something !” said Mr. C. Maisey, the 
courteous and genial clerk of the church, 
“‘why, a whole volume might be written.” 


For twenty years he has presided over 
the registers of St. George’s, and if he 
could not write a treatise on the marriage 


ceremony — with observations on the 
demeanour of brides and bridegrooms— 
then no other man could. To be serious, 
the Harleian Society has done valuable 
work in preparing the old registers for 
publication, an undertaking which is now 
well advanced. 

‘Probably the average number of mar- 
riages at St. George’s in a year,” remarked 
Mr. Maisey, “‘would be about three 
hundred. Early in the century the number 
would have been a thousand or even more. 
The explanation of the decrease is that 
other churches have arisen to occupy 
ground which previously pertained to 
St. George’s.” 

That suggests a word about the history 
of the church, which, as the chroniclers 
tell us, was built early in the last century. 
The parish of St. George’s was carved 
out of the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, and later, churches like St. Peter’s, 
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Eaton Square, and St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, have been erected within the 
original St. George’s area. Families 
attending St. Peters or St. Paul’s have 
naturally had their daughters married 
there—sons are mostly allowed to marry 
where they like—and hence the smaller 
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to the expedition which he advertised. In 
one period of six months he married 
nearly twelve hundred couples, and on a 
single day he packed sixty couples through 
the ceremony. ‘This was on March 24, 
1754, and was the day before the Act 
against clandestine marriages came into 
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number of weddings at St. George’s. The 
church, however, continues to keep a good 
lead in the favour of the ‘‘ Upper Ten,” the 
two sister ones I have mentioned following 
it in popularity. 

Among the registers preserved at St. 
George’s are three volumes relating to the 
marriages celebrated by the notorious par- 
son, Alexander Keith. He presided at an 
edifice known as St. George’s Chapel, 
Hyde Park Corner, a chapel, as he men- 
tioned in his public advertisements, which 


force. 
record. 
When Keith married notable people he 
was in the habit of marking a cross oppo- 
site the entry in his register. Take one 
instance—namely, the marriage of a 
certain ‘‘ Isaac Oxford, of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate,’ and ‘Hannah Lightfoot, of 
St. James’s, Westminster.” It does not 
look as if the entry carried any importance, 
and yet here, as I saw, was Keith’s mark 
opposite it. He was thinking of a story 


Gretna Green was nothing to that 
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had a porch, after the fashion of country 
churches. He wanted to make it easy for 
people seeking an altar to find his one— 
Hyde Park Corner, a little church with a 
rural porch, and there they were! Keith 
was a very haberdasher in puffing the 
merits of his chapel in respect of weddings, 
and, indeed, he appears to have acted up 


which connected the name of Hannah 
Lightfoot with that of George III. 

The romantic marriage of the Duke of 
Hamilton to Elizabeth Gunning, the 
younger of the two beautiful sisters, was 
an event connected with Keith’s Mayfair 
chapel. Not only that, but we have it that 
the ceremony took place half an hour 
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Drawn by George L. Seymour. 
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after midnight, and that the pair were 
married with a bed-curtain ring. We 
might gather from this that Keith was 
particular about the ring, if about nothing 
else ; only that small virtue did not suffice 
to keep him out of the Fleet Prison. He 
was first excommunicated and then thrown 
into the “‘ Fleet,” where for years he had 
leisure to contemplate the misery that 
might fall on one individual for uniting in 
happiness too many of his fellow-creatures. 

The Keith registers are a curious legacy 
to St. George’s Church, where they were 
deposited more than a century ago. As 
for the registers of St. George’s itself, they 
go back to 1725, and naturally include 
material that would make the heart of 
the autograph-hunter beat with delight. 
For example, ‘“‘ Augustus Frederick ” and 
** Augusta) Murray” were married in 
St. George’s on Dec. 5, 1793. Augustus 


Rank o Prokemon, ‘Resnicare at th trae of Marreage 
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she being a lady who had another hus- 
band living. ‘The outcome was a trial for 
bigamy, which made endless gossip for 
the drawing-rooms of the period. Richard 
Cosway was married at St. George’s, and so, 
it is recorded, was Sir William Hamilton to 
Emma Harte—the Emma, Lady Hamilton, 
who subsequently was to rule the lion- 
heart of the incomparable Nelson. 
Another interesting wedding was that of 
the twelfth Earl of Derby to Miss Farren, 
the actress, the date being May 1797. 
George 1V. subscribed his signature in 
the book as a witness to the marriage of 
Lord Moira with the Countess of Loudon, 
July 12, 1804. His Majesty, to use an 
Irishism, was not then his Majesty, but 
Prince of Wales, and before Lord Moira 
lay the higher dignity of Marquis of 
Hastings. One of the oddest signatures 
in the registers is that of a Chinaman, 
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Frederick was the Duke of Sussex, Augusta 
Murray the daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Dunmore. They had been married in 
Rome by an English clergyman, but 
wished to have the ceremony repeated at 
home. A tremendous stir.was made about 
the marriage when news of it got wind, 
and the clergy and churchwardens of St. 
George’s were tackled for having permitted 
it. Their reply was very simple : “‘ We didn’t 
know who the contracting parties were 
that one of them was a member of the 
royal family.” The witnesses to the cere- 
mony were similarly brought into trouble, 
but it was held that they need not give 
evidence to incriminate themselves. Need- 
less to explain, all the pother had reference 
to the violation of the Royal Marriage 
Act, and the end was a judgment by the 
Dean ot Arches making the marriage null 
and void. Thus did the law trample upon 
mere romance. 

Some years earlier, the Duchess of 
Kingston had been married at St. George’s, 


who rejoiced in the designation “‘ Yong 
Sam Tak.” He was a friend of Dr. 
Morrison, the translator of the Bible 
into Chinese, and clearly a friend of 
‘“‘ Bannister Lupton” and “ Jane Kirtley.” 
It was to the due celebration of their 
nuptials that he certified, their identity 
being, however, a matter of no possible 
importance. The month of September 
1806, when Yong Sam Tak put down his 
name, was long, long ago. 

At that time the Duke of Wellington 
was otherwise engaged than in standing 
sponsor for a bridal couple. Yet, when 
the wars were over, he appears to have 
been in active employment to grace 
marriages with his presence. Fond fathers 
and proud mothers and blushing daughters 
were no doubt anxious to have the old 
warrior at wedding ceremonies, and the 
registers at St. George’s rather indicate 
that he was good-natured in this respect. 
The case of the marriage of the Marquis 
of Douro, his own kith and kin, in April 
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1839, is another affair, but the character 
evident in the bold, decisive signature is 
the same. In that year we also have the 
marriage of “‘ Benjamin Disraeli,” who at 
the time—Aug. 28—had not, of course, 
become Lord Beaconsfield. 

‘There was no call in those days to enter 
the precise ages of the contracting parties. 
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Truly that was an historic marriage; and 
the Rev. Edward Payne, who celebrated it, 
would often describe the event. He hap- 
pened to be on duty when the little party 
presented themselves, and not every 
minister has married a George Eliot. On 
the same day, at the same altar, he made 
a married man of a farm-bailiff, which 
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Somerset House was less urgent in col- 
lecting statistics, and so Disraeli and his 
wife simply appear as of “‘ full age.” The 
marriage, as need hardly be recailed, 
was a very quiet one. A person of a 
philosophic turn might remark on the 
other marriage celebrated the same day 
by the curate who married Lord Beacons- 
field. It was the marriage of a soldier 
and a domestic servant ; and, really, don’t 
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circumstance might form another subject 
for contrast. 

Naturally you will find in the registers of 
St. George’s the signatures of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in witness to wed- 
dings. One instance might be selected— 
the marriage of Miss Ida Kingscote, who 
was a Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess. 
This was some years ago—in July 1879— 
but the autographs are as distinct as when 
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we have here three pillars of the country— 
statesman, soldier, domestic servant— 
and which of the three is the greatest 
pillar? George Eliot and John Walter 
Cross were united in wedlock at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on May 6, 
1880. ‘Mary Ann Evans Lewes,” the 
bride signed ; and there were four witnesses, 
personal friends of bride and bridegroom. 
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they were written. An authority would, no 
doubt, call them excellent specimens of 
the autographs of the Prince and Princess— 
** Albert Edward,” and then ‘* Alexandra.” 
The “‘ Albert Edward ” occurs again in the 
entry recording the marriage of Sir Horace 
Farquhar, and the date of that wedding 
brings us to a marriage which yields a 
singularly notable group of names. This 
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is the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, 
which is witnessed by Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Mr. Asquith’s own signature had neces- 
sarily to come in, and somebody said at 
the time, ‘“‘ Why, here we have four Prime 
Ministers, two who have actually filled 
that office, two who will do so.” 

Such, then, are some ‘ extracts” from 
these notable ‘‘ human documents” at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and they 
might be multiplied to what extent you 
like. Rather, however, I turn to several 
general points which I discussed with Mr. 
Maisey, bearing upon the celebration of 
marriages at this church. ‘They are not 
always the marriages of the well-to-do, of 
the fashionable, of noted people in Society. 
You can be married quite securely at 
St. George’s, and meet all the statutory 
fees, for a sovereign—just as firmly as if 
you had the choir, and a full service, and 
the church decorated from one end to the 
other with flowers. Half-past two in the 


afternoon is the favourite hour for fashion- 
able weddings, and when a couple want to 
get quietly wed, they generally fix the 
ceremony early in the forenoon. 


AT ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE. 


‘Within your experience,” I asked, 
‘“‘have there been any cases of the ring 
being absent at the moment it was 
needed—a nervous bridegroom, you 
know?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Maisey. ‘I 
have seen it necessary to borrow a ring 
from a pew-opener; also I have known a 
curate have to use his own ring for the 
ceremony. Some little time ago a bride- 
groom let the ring drop out of his hand. 
It rolled towards. a grating leading down 
to the heating apparatus, and it was only 
caught as it was about to disappear. Yes, 
to forget the ring, or not to have it 
available at the moment it is needed, 
makes an awkward position.” 

‘“‘What would happen if there were 
nobody handy with a ring to meet the 
difficulty ?” 

‘Well, I believe I have one somewhere 
in my desk in the vestry, so that we should 
not actually be driven to using the round 
portion of a door-key.” 

That ’s what I had in my mind ; but, as 
you see, they know better at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, how to meet every 
eventuality of the marriage ceremony. 


A MEMORY. 


One came to me upon a far-off day: 
His eyes were clear ; 

His smile was radiant as the sun in May. 
He said, “‘ My Dear!” 


But I remember still ! 


He passed away at sinking of the sun: 
His face was set 

Towards some great duty to be nobly done. 
He said, “ Forget!” 


For in the place 


Of Dreams we meet: 
He comes, with hands outstretched and shining face, 
And says, “ My Sweet!” 


L. G. MobBeErR Ly. 
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A BREATH OF 


By J. D. 


BOVE all, my dear Keith, remember 
that the Spanish women—or Por- 
tuguese, for that matter—are the very 
devil. You will laugh at an old soldier, 
I know, and tell him to stick to his hobble 
round St. James’s Park—weather and the 
gout permitting—of a morning and his 
whist club in the evening—yes, youll tell 
him to do that and leave young men to 
find their own account with the ladies; 
but, my boy, I know the way of the world. 
The Southern blood is dangerously warm 
for us of the cooler North. Perhaps, as a 
race, we’re not too susceptible, but once 
the South overcomes our insular stolidity 
there ’s no length of folly to which it can’t 
drive a fellow. There was poor Kenyon— 
no matter, it’s too long a story. Anyhow, 
take my advice: if you will amuse your- 
self—and what subaltern won’t ?—don’t 
let your little affaires go beyond amuse- 
ment. But best keep clear of it all, say I. 
However, young men will be young men 
and a mantilla or so and ‘ Senhor Inglese’ 
from a pair of sweet lips may be looked 
at and listened to, and no harm done. 
Still, my dear Keith, in your case, not 
being a free man, you will not in the end 
regret the discretion and restraint imposed 
by gentlemanly honour. I know how the 
campaigner’s life, with its carpe diem, is 
apt to bring forgetfulness of obligations ; 
but, mark me! there’s nothing will keep 
memory alive like exercising the little 
restraints I speak of. But, by Jove! here, 
you’ll say, are the heads of a sermon 
from an old sinner: I plead guilty on 
both counts! All the same, the discourse 
may be none the worse that the preacher 
knows himself to be no saint. I wish 
some of our pulpit popinjays had a little 
experience of life as some of us know it. 
Then Christians might hate one another 
less. But I grow garrulous. Forgive me. 
God bless you, boy, and bring you back 
safe and sound and covered with decora- 
— to your affectionate uncle—Hopeton 
EITH.” 


THE SOUTH: A 


TALE OF VIMIERO. 


SYMON. 


Lieutenant Keith Pentland laid down his 
uncle’s letter with a hard little laugh, as if 
it hurt him. For a few moments he sat in 
a brown study; then, picking up a second 
letter from the table, he turned it over and 
over, as though reluctant to break the 
seal. Finally he laid it down unopened, 
and going to the window of his apartment, 
he looked long through his field-glass at 
the heights to the northward of Vimiero ; 
so long, in fact, that he aroused the 
curiosity of a brother officer, who lay 
smoking on a bench in a corner. 

‘* What the deuce do you see to interest 
you, Pentland—never the enemy in that 
direction ?” 

“No, not the enemy, exactly—and yet, 
in a sense,” he added half to himself, 
“the enemy it is.” 

‘How do you mean ?” 

Pentland frowned, as he realised that 
he had thought aloud. ‘Oh, merely our 
Commissariat and camp followers, Hep- 
burn,” he added, turning his remark off 
with a laugh. 

“Yes, by Jove,” Hepburn answered, 
blowing a huge cloud of smoke, “‘ pretty 
much the enemy; endless bother with 
those hired Portuguese carmen. They'll 
leave us in the lurch at the first stroke of 
bad luck.” 

“Who talks of bad luck?” Pentland 
returned testily, “‘and Roriga not yet two 
days fought ?” 

“ Hoity toity, the honour of our scarcely 
blunted sword !” Hepburn exclaimed good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ But what makes you so 
abominably touchy, Pentland. Is it the 
climate that’s too much for you?” 

“Yes,” said the Lieutenant, recovering 
himself with an effort, ‘‘ 1 am sure it is the 
climate.” 

“Then, my dear boy, 
the dog that has bitten 
climate has depressed you, it can also 
supply the cure. The wines of this 
country are superb; and as for bright 
eyes F 


take a hair of 
you. If the 
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“Oh, confound them both!” Pentland 
interrupted. 

‘*As you please,” retorted Hepburn 
indifferently ; ‘only, for my part, I’m 
inclined to bless them. Every man to his 
taste. But I see you want to read your 
letters in peace. Au revoir e 

‘* No, don’t go!” Pentland began, but he 
addressed only a closed door. 

Returning to the table he looked at the 
unopened letter, but did not pick it up. 
Then he threw himself into a chair, and 
closing his eyes, attempted to understand 
his present mood. Three days ago he 
would not have felt piqued at his uncle’s 
letter ; he would not have delayed opening 
the second. But now—and yet, could he 
fairly reproach himself? Honestly, he 
had a clear conscience as far as Marjorie 
was concerned. Why hesitate to read 
her letter, then ? It was 
absurd. 

He laughed the old dry laugh and broke 
the seal. 

** Dear little Marjorie,” he said to him- 
self as he folded the letter and laid it down 
again; ‘‘ have the hours really seemed so 
long ?” 

For Keith the time since he sailed from 
England, except a few hideous first days at 
sea, had passed like a breath. He realised 
that amid the excitement of active service, 
prospective and real, his past life seemed 
to have taken a tinge of unreality. He 
seemed to be a stranger to his former self, 
or was it the other way about? He 
hardly knew which. But one thing was 
certain. Since he had first shaken hands 
with death at Roriga he seemed suddenly 
to have outgrown the past. What had 
formerly been an absorbing passion was 
now scarce a passion worth the name. 
He craved something keener, he hardly 
knew what. Then came other question- 
ings. Was it merely the death-grapple 
that had wrought this change? Were 
there other influences? He told himself : 
“No.” Yet he doubted his denial, as 
men do when they have to answer their 
own questions aloud. 

Pentland sprang to his feet and paced 
the room hurriedly; then he went to his 
despatch-case and locked up Marjorie’s 
letter. A minute or two later he again 
unlocked the box, and drawing one or 
two packets from the breast of his tunic, 
laid them beside the first, closed the case, 
and turned the key. 

“In a few days,” he told himself, “ I 
shall be able to carry the letters next my 
heart again.” 

His eye fell upon his uncle’s packet. 


Why, indeed ? 
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He bent over it, leaning both hands on 
the table, and read the concluding words 
again. 

His brow 
cried, 
besides, 


contracted. ‘‘Humph!” he 
‘when a man’s in Rome 
there’s nothing serious. The 
King can’t afford that we should die of 
ennut. Here goes x 

Pentland crossed over to the mantel- 
piece, above which stood a cracked and 
ancient mirror, into the frame of which 
was thrust a note, addressed in a nowise 
practised female hand— 


a Monsieur Keith Pentland, 
Regiment 71, Ecossais. 


The Lieutenant took the billet and ran 
his eye over its blundering French. 

‘* Poor Mercedes!” he sighed, ‘‘ what a 
pity the Dons don’t educate their women 
better! Pretty handwriting makes such a 
difference. But Mercedes is a paragon 
compared to others, I believe; besides, she 
actually knows three languages, after a 
fashion, so I would be ‘bauld to com- 
plain,’ as Archie Grosart at home would 
say. Archie used to complain stoutly 
enough though when Marjorie and I were 
youngsters and trampled his flower-beds. 
Heigh-ho! poor old Archie! just now he ’ll 
be ‘unco thrang wi’ his berries... What a 
life we led him, Marjorie and I. How far 
away it all seems! How absurd that I should 
have mistaken that boy and girl attachment 
for what Boney would call destiny! Absurd 
indeed!” 

As he followed this train of reflection 
Pentland had mechanically thrust the note 
he held into the breast of his tunic. 
Realising what he had done he started 
and seemed about to withdraw the billet, 
when all at once the door was flung open 
and Hepburn rushed in pell-mell. 

“What in the name of wonder!” Pent- 
land began. 

‘The enemy!” Hepburn gasped; ‘their 
cavalry, at least.” 

‘““Where ?” Pentland shouted, 
his sword and feather bonnet. 

“Oh, it’s all over, don’t distress your- 
self. There was no fighting. A party of 
horse which has been hovering about the 
heights all the afternoon suddenly swooped 
down on the camp-followers, lifted a lot of 
the women, and decamped.” 

‘*Goed God!” Pentland gasped. 

Hepburn answered with a roar of 
laughter. ‘‘ What’s up now! you’re like 
a sheet, man! who’s the pretty vivandiére ? 
Oh, I understand; the lady you assisted 
at Roriga is lodged over in that quarter, 
is she not?”—he pointed out of the 


seizing 
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window. ‘You fancy she may have come 
in for a Sabine fate. Ha, ha! I see, sly 
dog. You’ll be deserting if she’s gone.” 

‘Nonsense, you idiot! She’s nothing 
to me. If I’m white it’s only be cause 
this room’s so abominably hot. Let’s get 
outside under the vine-trellis and have a 
bottle of mine host’s best.” 

““T thought you confounded the native 
wines,” suggested Hepburn mischievously. 

“No, only the women; they seem to 
make officers of the gallant 43rd such 
precious idiots.” 

“Not to mention 
thought Hepburn. ‘ By all means then,” 
he added aloud, “let us try a remedy.’ 

“But not, in this case,” returned Pent- 
land with forced gaiety, “‘a hair of the 
dog that bit you.’ 

eE vidently not,” returned the other, 
pointing to the breast of his companion’s 
tunic. 

Pentland looked down 
his tunic, which he had left partly un- 
fastened, peeped out the luckless Jdv/le/- 
doux,and over the edge of the paper there 
strayed a tell-tale raven lock. 

“Ha, ha!” said Hepburn, 
Marjorie is : 

“* What ?” 
him. 

“* Black as ony slae,’ 
disengaging himself. 

‘** Hepburn, you’re a fool!” 

“‘Two’s company, then. Come out and 
let us crack our bottle.” 

Half an hour later Hepburn remarked: 
“ Now I think you can bear the rest of my 
news.” 

‘What ?* 
sively. 

“Your 
Mercedes, 
seized.” 

“Confusion!” yelled Pentland. ‘“ No, 
leave me! I must see Sir Arthur Wellesley 
at once.” 

*You’ll do nothing of the kind,” said 
Hepburn decisively. ‘‘Sir Arthur has 
some previous knowledge of the lady 
which would not mend matters.” 

** But she must be recovered ; 
influential friends in Lisbon.” 

**I believe you; and they are now in 
a position to help her. Listen! The 
Sefiorita’s deliverance (by you, as it 
happened) at Rorica and _ subsequent 
abduction from Vimiero to-day were care- 
fully arranged. She is a paid spy of the 
French. She hates Sir Arthur to the 
death, because Ee 

‘ Because—speak ! ” 


the gallant 71st,” 


hastily. From 


‘“*so the sweet 
shouted Pentland, seizing 


” sang Hepburn, 


cried Pentland apprehen- 
protégée, the 
was among 


lovely Sefiorita 
the first to be 


she has 
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What is 
bitterest hate between 


“You know our leader’s way. 
it that turns to the 
man and woman ?” 

*“*T understand,” 
studied calmness. ‘‘ By 
would need to. take 
bottle, eh, Hepburn? If the women 
are disappointing, the wine, at least, 
is not.” 

He laughed ; 
more than ever. 


Pentland, with 
Jove, a fellow 
care ! Another 


said 


but it seemed to hurt him 


II. 


When “Lights out!” had sounded, and 
Vimiero was silent save for the challenge 
and answering ‘“ All’s well!” of the 
sentinels, Pentland left his quarters, and, 
secure in the password of the night, made 
his way along the Lourinham road for 
about a mile and a half, until he reached 
a small villa surrounded by vineyard and 
garden ground. Ashe went he repe atedly 
told himself that he was a fool for his 
pains; but the statement did not prompt 
that action which is the surest test of 
belief. 

He entered the garden and crept close 
up to the house. Why he wanted to see 
the place again he hardly understood. It 
was, he knew, mere gratification of a 
foolish sentiment. Mercedes was dead to 
him. Had she ever lived forhim? No 
doubt she meant to victimise him. ‘Tush, 
he would go back. 

Pentland looked at his watch by the 
starlight. It was eleven, the hour 
Mercedes had appointed for their little 
supper as if she meant to stay there always. 
He admired her cunning, while he cursed 
himself for a dupe, and loved her more 
madly than ever. 

He turned away. ‘‘ Farewell!” he said 
in French, as if she were near him; “ fare- 
well, my two days’ queen! Bah! how 
theatrical I am getting. It must be this 
Southern air and sky. But,” he added, ‘‘I 
fancy this dank, deserted, squalid place 
would soon cure my heroics. I’ll come 
again in daylight.” 

He took a resolute pace or two towards 
the garden gate, and was passing out when 
there came a rustle, not of wind, among 
the shrubs on the left hand. 

“It is the Senhor Pentilano,” said 
soft voice ; ‘‘ he will not say farewell,” the 
voice continued in French, ‘‘ for one hour 
or two.” 

“‘ But, Sefiorita, they told me you were 
gone.” 

‘“‘T am a bird of passage. That I should 
be gone at four o'clock does not mean 


” 
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PENTLAND DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF AS AMATEUR ARTILLERYMAN,. 
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that I cannot be here at midnight—when 
one I—honour—has appointed to meet me. 
Come in, come in; we must not miss our 
petit souper, my Pentilano.” 

And so Keith’s malady was increased. 
For to heroics was added forgetfulness— 
of Marjorie. 

Half an hour later Mercedes 
up from the table with a faint scream. 
‘*Someone is knocking!” she cried. 

They listened while the duenna went to 
open the door. 

“Is the Seforita 
within ?” said a voice, 
the guest swore, 
herself. 

Pentland jumped up. 
stow me ?” he whispered. 

** Pas Anglais !” Mercedes returned, and 
Keith changed the idiom. 

She pushed him into a little passage, 
closed the door, and returned to the table, 


started 


Mercedes de Velha 
recognising which, 
while the hostess crossed 


““Where can you 


just as the visitor entered. 
‘So you have not gone?” he said in 
French, ‘it is as well, perhaps.” 
7 Why so ?” Mercedes returned. 
“Because I wished to make you an 


offer. Listen, Mercedes, I know your way 
of life. One of these days I shall have to 
hang you, which would be very unpleasant 
for both of us. There was a time—but no 
matter. Will you accept a sum sufficient 
to keep you in comfort for the rest of your 
life and retire quietly to South America ? 
Your escape can easily be managed. 
British ships are close at hand—say, do 
you accept ?” 

“Will you give me 
consider, Arthur ?” 

Till to-morrow at ten o’clock. Mean- 
while, good-night. By the way, as you 
must not be too well informed as to our 
doings, | may mention that I have posted 
a strong guard about the house with 
orders to shoot down the first person 
who stirs out or in.” 

“Is he gone?” 
emerging from his 
moments later. 

Mercedes nodded. “ Did you hear?” 
she queried, pointing around the house. 

‘“*] did,” returned Keith. ‘But it’s 
death either way. I may as well run the 
gauntlet.” 

‘**No, my beloved, that you shall not.” 
She snaked herself about him in an agony 
of entreaty. ‘I shall accept his terms,” 
she cried, ‘‘and you will escape as my 
servant.” 

““No, Mercedes. Come, let me go.” 

It was long before she yielded. 

“It is a longer farewell than I counted 


till to-morrow to 


Pentland inquired, 
hiding-place a few 


BRITISH 
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as he left the room. 


said 
When Mercedes heard his hand on the 


upon,” Keith 


latch she threw herself 
and stopped her ears. 


upon a couch 


** At least I will not hear the end!” she 
cried. ‘Then springing up again she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Coward that I am, I will 


share his fate! But stay, he will not let 
me! But he shall! For as he goes out 
by.the front door I shall go by the back ! 
There will be muskets for both !’ 

She stole to the back door and listened. 
The front latch clicked. Mercedes glided 
out and looked up at the brightest of the 
stars. ‘* Next moment, perchance, I may 
be yonder,” she thought. 

She waited, but still the stars shone 
distant. She wished that the sentinel 
would be quick. Would it be painful, 
she wondered? Then, forgetful of self, 
she strained her ear to listen for the other 
shot. It did not come. ‘He has got 
past in safety!” she exclaimed at length. 

‘I need not run any further risk !’ 

She passed quietly indoors with a prayer 
of thanksgiving which might have been 
otherwise ordered had Mercedes known 


exactly what Keith was doing at the 
moment. 
That officer, as he strode back to 


Vimiero, was, in fact, wondering what 
Marjorie would have done had Sir Arthur’s 
guard not been imaginary. 

When Mercedes, an hour or two after- 
wards, discovered the trick for herself, she 
was the angriest woman in Portugal. “ I 
shall kill Arthur Wellesle *y yet,” she swore ; 
‘‘and Pentland, too, for not coming beck 
to me when he found no sentries.” 

Nevertheless, she had the wisdom to 
take herself beyond the British lines before 
sunrise. 


Ill. 


The next day dragged wearily in Vimiero. 
Pentland was so little inclined for gaiety 
that he even felt sorry when his hours of 
duty were over. He returned heavily to 
his quarters with virtuous resolutions. ‘! 
must write to Marjorie,” he said. 

But he quickly flung the pen away in 
disgust, for the seven letters that followed 
“M” did not spell the name of his 
betrothed. 

He went to his despatch-case and half 
unlocked it, but got no further. ‘Another 
day,” he said, “I’ll read them all care- 
fully over and write her a long reply. 
To-day it’s much too hot.” 

Then he took up his uncle’s letter and 
perused it several times. 
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“Begad!” he said, “the old boy knows 
a thing or two. I’m better out of it, 
certainly. I wonder, though, when I'll 
see her again.” Finally his hand sought 
his tunic, where he found a brief but 
evidently satisfying literature, which occu- 
pied him until nearly nightfall. 

As evening drew on, Pentland strolled 


out once more in the direction of the 
villa. Presently he caught sight of Sir 


Arthur Wellesley on horseback a little in 
front of him, apparently awaiting someone 
or something. 

That someone shortly appeared in the 
person of a German officer, who dashed 
up, attended by two dragoons. ‘The new- 
comer and Sir Arthur exchanged salu- 
tations. 

“The French are marching on Vimiero 
in force,” said the German breathlessly. 

Sir Arthur received the news coolly, and 
merely directing Pentland, whom he sum- 
moned to his side, to order out extra 
pickets and patrols, wheeled his horse 
and slowly returned to the village. His 
deliberation was not unjustifiable, for it 
was twelve hours ere the armies were 
engaged. 

About eleven o’clock the next morning 
Pentland found himself with his regiment 
near the village of Perenza, a little to the 
eastward of Vimiero. ‘The Highlanders 
had been left to guard some captured guns, 
which they had immediately turned on the 
enemy, and Pentland had distinguished 
himself as amateur artilleryman. 

Suddenly a furious attack, led by a 
slightly built young officer, swept the 71st 
back from the guns. Keith stood his 
ground, and exchanged a few passes with 
the leader. ‘Then, as his men rallied and 
repulsed the attack, the Lieutenant, dis- 
daining to cut down a mere boy, offered 
quarter, which was accepted. 

“Your parole,” said Pentland, hardly 
deigning to look at the youngster. The 
word was immediately given, and a private 
was sent to accompany the prisoner to the 
rear. 

The next moment Pentland heard an 
oath of disgust from one of his men, and 
looking after the retreating prisoner he 
saw that he had stabbed his guard and was 
running for dear life towards Vimiero. 

** Shot ’s too precious to waste on him,” 
Pentland remarked, and straightway almost 
forgot the incident. 
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In the evening, however, it was recalled 


to him. He was walking with Hepburn 
past the church where the 43rd had made 
a desperate resistance to the French 
Grenadiers. 

‘“‘Sir Arthur had a narrow escape just 
here,” Hepburn remarked, ‘though I 
don’t believe he’ll ever knowit. He rode 
up to bid our fellows keep steady for a 
little, as reinforcements were at hand. As 
a matter of fact they weren’t, but his pre- 
sence was as good. He was standing near 
me in the churchyard, watching my 
fellows making a barricade with crosses 
from the graves, and he even passed 
a grim joke about it, when all at 
once I heard a shrill little curse, and 
looking round I spied a slip of a French 
officer, whom my fellows had tried in vain 
to shoot for the last half-hour, work his 
way through the crowd and get close up 
behind Wellesley, who had dismounted. 
He held a dagger, already crimson, to 
Sir Arthur’s back—high up, close to the 
shoulder, Spanish fashion—but before he 
could strike” —Hepburn paused. 

**Well?” queried Pentland. 

“You ’ve seen me snuff a candle with a 
pistol-shot.” 

“IT understand. But, 
Arthur ought to know.” 

‘“*No; better not.” 

“Why?” 

“If you will have an answer, look for 
yourself. Yonder’s the body.” 

Pentland approached over the heaps of 
slain. 

‘** By Jove!” he cried, as he recognised 
the uniform Hepburn indicated ; “that’s 
the little beggar who broke his parole to 
me. He deserved all he got. Why, Hep- 
burn, what ’s this? No—it can’t be! Oh, 
my God!” 

He knelt down and pulled off the dead 
boy’s shako, releasing a torrent of lustrous 
black hair. ‘Then he laid his ear to the 
heart. 

‘*No use, Keith,” Hepburn remarked 
sadly, ‘1 make sure work.” 

Pentland rose and turned away. ‘“‘ Give 
me your arm, Hepburn,” he said, “‘ I’m a 
little dizzy.” 

It was a full month before Keith wrote 
to Marjorie. He never delayed so long 
again. But of the letters which he carried 
next his heart all through the war one was 
not written by his betrothed. 


Hepburn, Sir 


OUR L 


By THE 


J1TH the coming of May the ex- 

citement over the Queen reaches 
fever-point. Six and forty years ago it 
was just the same, and her Majesty, who 
opened the Great Exhibition on the first 
of the month, was Queen of the May in 
every sense. The years that have lapsed 
since then have only added to the interest 
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of Queen Victoria, and to-day her Diamond 


Jubilee is the one topic in London, 
even crowding out for the time the 
possibility of a war with the Transvaal and 
the intensely formidable crisis in the East 
of Europe. The Jubilee touches so im- 
mediately the pockets of Londoners that 
they may be excused for thinking more of 


that than of the terrible possibilities of 


war. In the West End of London im- 
pecunious bachelors are making all kinds 
of bargains with their landlords, and see 
glorious visions of living for a year rent 
free on the strength of one exciting 
hour. In the poorer districts there are 
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y stories of the eviction of 
tenants, with a view of securing to land- 
lords the rich harvest which may possibly 
come from the royal progress. 


As for the literature of the Jubilee, it 
will be infinite. The Queen’s palaces, 
the Queen’s family, everything about her 
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Majesty is to be written up by a thousand 
busy pens, and I imagine that anyone 
who set himself to work to collect the 
literature of the Diamond Jubilee would 
find it a colossal undertaking. Here, 
meanwhile, is a quaint reminiscence of 
nearly half a century ago, an allegory of 
the opening by the Queen of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851—the Crystal Palace, as 
it was called—the building which after- 
wards found its way to Sydenham. 


Is it an accident that the celebration of 
this record reign should find in our current 
literature such a consensus of effort on the 
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lesson of old age? The literary event of 
the hour is the publication of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s “ Well-Beloved,” a story which, as 
it appeared 
some three 
years ago in 
the J//ustrated 
London News, 
was entitled 
‘ The Pursuit 
of the Well- 
Beloved.” 
The story is 
not one of 
Mr. Hardy’s 
greatest 
works ; it will 
not rank with 
‘The Wood- 
lande ma” ‘oF 
‘The Return 
o f the 
Pative, 
books which 
I venture to 
think will 
carry their MR. 
author’sname 
to posterity more assure -dly than any other 
living writer’s. ‘The Well - Beloved ” 
lacks the dramatic power of ‘Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles”; there are no ex- 
citements. And yet it is a remarkable 
outcome of the time-spirit, dealing as 
it does with the feelings produced by 
middle-age — morbid feelings, to which 
Ibsen first gave literary expression, but 
which one finds to-day, not only in Ibsen 
and Hardy, but actually in the new plays 
of the two great dramatists of our time. 





THOMAS HARDY. 


Mr. Pinero has produced a play, under 
Mr. George Alexander’s management, 
entitled ‘* The Princess and the Butterfly,” 


the whole spirit of which is that same 
sentiment which guides “The Well- 
Beloved ”—a sense of the tragedy of the 


passing of youth and the sudden revelation 
which comes to many that youth has 
gone, never to return. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, again, in a play produced by Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, “The Physician,” 

treats of precisely the same topic, and it 
would seem that we are all going melan- 
choly mad over an inevitable factor which 


our fathers for hundreds of years—if 
literature is any index to their feelings— 
accepted with sufficient lightness and 


gaiety of heart. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, meanwhile, has 
been considerably ill used by some of the 
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critics over “‘The Well-Beloved.” They 
have seen in it merely a sexual disserta- 
tion, whereas the author intended them to 
consider it as the phantasy of a visionary 
and quite non-sexual man. Mr. Hardy lives 
in a pretty little red-bricked house just 
outside of Dorchester, in the very heart of 
his beloved Wessex. The house, which 
he calls Max Gate, was built to his own 
design—for Mr. Hardy commenced his 
career as an architect under Blomfield, 
and in a walk through the London 
suburbs will call the attention of his 
friends to churches which he has helped 
to build. 


If Mr. Hardy is the most prominent 
novelist of the day, Mr. Andrew Lang is 
unquestionably our most prominent critic, 
and is in many respects our greatest. Mr. 
Lang spends half his year at St. Andrews, 
on the bracing golf-links of North Britain ; 
and the other ‘half in Kensington. He 
laughs merrily over the craze for his first 
editions, for ‘‘ Ballads of Old France” and 
** Ballads in Porcelain ” now fetch fabulous 
prices. He works with enormous energy, 
and always has three or four projects in 
hand. His “Life of Lockhart” was a 
triumph of industry and literary skill, a work 
which drew the profoundest admiration of 
those who had worked upon similar lines of 
Scott bibliography. He has undertaken, 
also, to edit Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” 
but, indeed, in this matter there will 
scarcely be a work of any moment to 
which Mr. Lang’s 
name will not be 
attached before he 
has done. The best 
edition of Dickens 
that has been pub- 
lished for many 
years — that being 
issued by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall— 
contains an _ intro- 
duction to each of 
the novels from his 
pen. Foran Ameri- 
can publisher he is 
writing similar pre- 
liminary notes to 
Charles Lever’s 
novels; he has 
written an intro- 
duction to every 
one of Scott’s novels 
for Mr. Nimmo, and, 
there is a long list 
on the shelves of 





MR. ANDREW LANG. 
in addition to this, 
of original works 
every good library. 














I have been reading with interest an 
entertaining little book on ‘‘ The Private 
Library,” by Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, 
of Hatchards, in Piccadilly. Mr. Hum- 
phreys edits one of the best bookseller’s 
catalogues I know, named ‘“ The Books 
of To-Day and the Books of To-Morrow.” 
He has also had privately printed some 
charming little books, notably two old- 
fashioned collections of ‘‘ Posies” of the 
seventeenth century and a_ delightful 
commonplace-book kept in manuscript by 
one Catherine Anwill, who lived two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and spent her 
leisure, like the little Brontés, in copying 
out her favourite passages in literature. 


You find strange book collections in 


the oddest and least likely quarters. For 
instance, in the little fishing town of 


Peterhead, the most easterly point in the 
Scots coast north of Aberdeen, there is 
an old gentleman who has a unique col- 
lection of psalm-books; and his know- 
ledge of the subject is so vast that he is 
constantly consulted by collectors in all 
parts of the world. ‘The most learned 
bibliographer I know is ‘ something in 
the City,” and is never to be seen in any 
literary ‘‘suckles,” as Mr. Yellowplush 
would have said. Yet his dwelling in 
unromantic North London is a veritable 
treasure - house, “unsurpassed in certain 
directions even by the British Museum 
itself, 


Indeed, I am never surprised nowadays 
either at the status of collectors or the 
forms of their acquisitiveness. I once 
knew a poor working bookbinder who 
hoarded the metal signs that insurance 
companies used to nail to houses. For 
years he had had his eye on one such 
sign—that of the ‘‘Sun” Office. It was 
stained, and black and battered, yet the 
once golden rays that irradiated from its 
haloed head basked on him for years with 
greater force than the real sun itself. At 
last his heart beat quick, for he heard that 
the house was going to be pulled down, 
and he saw that sign in his collection. 
Judge of his downfall one day when he 
found that another collector, wholly un- 
known to him, had anticipated him and 
carried off the prize ! 


And I knew of a country squire who 
used to collect the curious models that 
merchants suspend above their doors— 
gilded hams and pots and sugar-loaves. 
On one occasion, at the murky hour of 
midnight, he was caught in the act of 
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mounting a friend’s shoulders and taking 
down one of those sugar-loaves, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that he kept 
the offence out of the police-courts. I 
have also known medical students who 
collected brass door-plates and knockers. 
After unscrewing a plate, they would de- 
tach the letters by means of a fret-saw and 
suspend the trophies to their chains or 
decorate their rooms with them. 


What could be a more curious aspect 
of the collecting mania than that of Mr. 
Laurence Hutton, who for thirty years has 
been hoarding the death-masks of the 
world’s great ones, until now he has sixty 
samples, which he has just handed over to 
Princeton University? The idea first struck 
him in London while rummaging an old 
curiosity shop, and the pursuit has doubt- 
less been a keen joy to him ever since, 
with all its excitements. Imagine the day 
he picked up in London the only known 
mask of Swift for two shillings! Another 
extraordinary case of collecting—for the 
truth of which I cannot vouch, as it is 
reported in an American newspaper—is 
that of an old lady in Georgia who hoards 
the flannel petticoats of distinguished 
people. Even if her fancy be a fiction, 
all the world knows that the petticoat 
penchant may be part of the religion of a 
literary man. Has not Mr. Le Gallienne 
just told us so? 


It is characteristically English that in 
this year of the centenary of the intro- 
duction of the tall hat, all celebration of 





HATS AT THE RECENT 


PARIS CARNIVAL. 


the event should have been left to France, 
so that even in the recent carnival in Paris 
the event was marked by the processionists, 
as you will see from the accompanying 
little picture. Whether the Frenchman 
introduced ‘the “‘ topper” or not, I think 
there can be little doubt* that English- 
men turn out and wear the best “tiles.” 
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Even the Parisian fop at his best is a far 
way from the perfection of the “ shiniest 
hattiest, neatest and nattiest”” Englishman 
whom you see in the Park or the City or the 
Opera ; while the structure that the French 
student wears is weird to the last degree. 


Some Englishmen have become famous 
by their hats. Thus the late Sir Robert 
Peel was remarkable everywhere, and there 
are other men among us who, having 
once hit upon a shape of hat that suits 
them, do not care to change the style amid 
the fluxes of fashion. To see Squire 
Bancroft Bancroft all of a summer’s after- 
noon swinging along to the Garrick 
Club, in a short jacket, shepherd-tartan 
trousers, eyeglass, and that unique hat, is a 
sheer joy; no “ walking gentleman” on 
our stage to-day makes half so fine a 
picture. Mr. Ian Robertson has a hat 
that is all his ‘‘ werry own,” as the coster 
laureate has it, and it is delicately poised 
at a certain angle which the same authority 
would call “‘ saucy,” I daily meet a young 
man in Fleet Street whose hats have 
always a flat brim. I have not the slightest 
idea who or what he is, but his headgear 
suggests to me that any man who wishes 
to make his mark could not do better than 
adopt a characteristic hat which exactly 
suits his type of face. London remains 
the hattiest city in the world, and yet in 
this year of celebrations it has let’ Paris 
glorify the birth of the beaver. 


I have been charmed by Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff’s Autobiography, which is just 
the sort of book a man who lived as he did 
in Walpole’s house at Twickenham should 
have written. It is not generally known 
that Sir Mountstuart comes of the same 
family of Duff as Byron’s mysterious Mary, 
who was a daughter of Duff of Fetteresso, 
Kincardineshire, and the aunt of the late 
Sir R. W. Duff, Governor of New South 
Wales. Colonel Duff, the late Governor’s 
grandfather, was Byron’s godfather, and 
Byron went to his seat to recruit from 
an attack of scarlet fever which laid him 
low in 1796. It was to her that he sang 
his splendid praise of Lochnagar, which, 
towering in the grand background of 
Balmoral, is studded to-day with memorials 
not of the poet, but of our royal family. 
But just twenty years ago a new theory 
about the identity of this Mary was started. 
Byron lived for a time at Ballaterich, near 
Ballater, being housed by a family called 
Robertson. Their daughter Mary, though 
Byron’s senior by six years, is said to 
have been the object of his passion— 
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as far as a boy of nine could have a 
romance. The late Sir Robert Duff com- 
batted this theory vigorously. Byron him- 
self has told us how the news of Mary 
Duff’s marriage (with a London wine-mer- 
chant) nearly threw him into convulsions, 
so that I, for one, incline to believe that 
it was she, and not Mary Robertson, who 
fascinated his youthful heart. Miss Robert- 
son mairied an Exciseman in the Queen’s 
parish of Crathie, and died in 1867, 
at the age of eighty-five. I once saw a 
photograph of Mary Duff taken after 
her death. It showed a rather stout old 
lady in a daintily frilled Scots ‘‘ mutch” 
or cap. 


A notable 
thinking, 
Gibbon. 
of a 


literary movement, to my 
is the revival of interest in 
Of this the Gibbon Centenary 
year or two ago and the recent 


publication of Gibbon’s Autobiography 
Murray 
Mr. 
noble 
The 


and Letters by Mr. John 
have been the principal causes. 
Murray’s ‘‘ Gibbon,” in three 
volumes, is full of interesting material. 

































A LOCK OF GIBBON’S HAIR. 


key to the whole of this revived Gibbon 
interest is the present Lord Sheffield, who 
is living up to the noble traditions of the 
ancestor whose paramount claim it was 
that he was the friend of Gibbon. Lord 
Sheffield still possesses abundance of 
Gibbon relics, including a lock of Gibbon’s 
hair and the will of the great historian, 
both of which he has permitted me to 
have photographed. 
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CONCLUDING PAGE OF THE WILL OF EDWARD GIBBON, THE HISTORIAN. 


From the Library of Lord Sheffield. 
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Of the fifteen hundred odd coins 
which represent the numismatic products 
of Great Britain, 

only one Bears 

the portraits of 

our monarchs 

vis-a-vis. This 

is the famous 

shilling of Philip 

and Mary, which 

** Hudibras ” im- 

mortalised in the 

jest about ‘* coo- 

Pup anp Mary Suaiiuinc: ing and s billing 
ENGLAND. like Philip and 
Mary on a 

shilling.” This shilling, which is worth 
to-day about ninety-five shillings, was 
based on the Spanish model, and still earlier 
on the late Roman issues. ‘Two admirable 
samples of this type were recently 
brought to the hammer by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. One 
belonged to the reign 
of Alexander Severus, 
whoruled as Emperor 
of Rome from 222 to 
235A.D. Hewasthe 
son of Julia Mama 
(whose portrait ap- 
pears on the obverse), 
and was murdered 
along with her by 
mutineers among his 
troops while on his 
way to attack the 
Germans. The portrait of his wife, 
Orbiana, faces his own on the reverse 
of the coin, which fetched £26 5s. 
the other day. The second coin belongs 
to some ten years later. One side gives 
the portrait of 
Julius Philippus, 
who, though an 
Arabian‘ bv birth, 
ruled Rote as 
Emperor from 
244 to 249 A.D. 
On the other side 
we are shown the 
heads of his wife 
Otacilia, and his 
son Philip, who, 
though a mere 
child, reigned 
alongside of his 
father. The three met a tragic fate. A rival 
sprang up in the person of Decius. When 
Philip marched out to wage battle with 
him, he and his wife and boy were slain 
or murdered near Verona. The coin 
fetched £17 17s. 6d. at the Montagu sale. 


, 


ALEXANDER SEVERUS 
AND OrRBIANA OF Rome. 
A.D, 222-235. 


Puaiie Juxior anp OTACILIA: 
Rome, a.p. 245. 
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I note with amusement that a young 
Scot has just been appointed piper 
to the Sultan of Morocco. This is a 
certain Robert Mortimer, who holds as 
great a fame for his piping as some 
of the bards at the Eistedfodd. On 
the Scot himself the pipes have a 
wonderful effect, as was very vividly shown 
when Sir Colin Campbell was approach- 
ing Lucknow—even although the modern 
iconoclast has demolished Jessie Brown 
with her famous “‘ Dinna ye hear it?” And 
indeed, in the open no existing musical 
instrument has anything like the effect of 
the pipes. I once saw a military funeral 
in Scotland, where the pipers played some 
dirge—I never know one from another— 
that would have drawn tears from the 
Sphinx. The French have also recently, 
I believe, imported the pipes for some of 
their military bands; and I remember once 
reading how in a lonely Indian village 
where a Highland regiment had been 
quartered, the head-man was found many 
years after practising nimbly with a 
*‘chanter.” I also occasionally notice a 
piper, in a decayed tartan and a battered 
Glengarry, crowding a London street, while 
the piper boys of the Gordon Home 
received what the reporter would call an 
ovation during the recent progress of the 
Lord Mayor of London. On the other 
hand, some people cannot suffer the pipes. 
While Macleod of Dare could not dine 
comfortably save with a pibroch as hors 
djeuvre Mrs. Fraser, of Locheen, in Mr 
Pinero’s play ‘‘ The Benefit of the Doubt,” 
was driven nearly mad by the same oper- 
ation. But then the Sultan of Morocco is 
made of sterner stuff than this neurotic 
lady. 


Is the Rhyming Dictionary to blame 


for the shocking rhymes one finds 
in manuscript verses? At any rate, the 
most stupid book I know is the index 
attached to Longmuir’s edition of Walker? 
This appalling appendix serves up the 
“allowable rhymes of a different sound” 
(Longmuir was a Scot; hence the “ wut” 
of his paradox), ‘‘ with authorities for 
the usage of them from our best poets.” 
What could be more nonsensical? Pope 
might rhyme “ glass” and ‘‘ place” ; Dry- 
den might give us “made” and “bad” ; 
and every poet in the language may per- 
petrate ‘‘ move” and “love”; but it is no 
more true that these are rhymes than that 
the part is equal to the whole. I must 
say, however, that my experience of a 
great deal of verse contributions shows a 
growing improvement in rhyme t-chnique- 
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